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PREFACE. 


The  publication  of  the  "  Library  of  Reason"  was  the  result  of  an  idea 
which  oceurred  to  me  during  the  period  that  I  was  engaged  in  conducting 
the  "  Oracle  of  Reason,"  and  was  intended  as  a  Monthly  Supplement  to 
that  work.  As  stated  at  the  head  of  No.  1,  the  "Library  of  Ri{aso?j". 
was  to  "  consist  of  re-prints  of  rare  and  valuable  works,  which  were  either 
out  of  print  or  too  expensive  for  the  general  reader."  This  purpose,  with 
one  or  two  exceptions,  was  carried  out.  Had  the  "Library  of  Reason" 
succeeded  as  its  promoters  thought  it  would,  I  have  no  doubt  but  many 
volumes  of  Literary  Gems  would  have  been  given  to  the  public  in  a 
cheap  and  popular  form.  It  met  the  fate,  however,  of  most  modern 
liberal  publications — it  never  paid  one-half  of  the  cost  of  its  production. 
I  should  be  wanting  in  justice  to  a  gentleman  of  liberal  mind  and 
generous  feeling,  if  I  were  to  omit  to  state  that  the  "Library  of  Reason" 
would  never  have  appeared,  had  not  W.  J.  B.,  who  for  so  long  defrayed 
the  loss  incurred  by  the  publication  of  the  "Oracle  of  Reason," 
immediately  upon  my  proposing  the  advisability  of  publishing  the 
"  Library,"  generously  offered  to  bear  one-half  the  cost,  if  the  printer 
would  incur  the  other.  This  arrangement  was  maintained  for  the  early 
numbers,  after  which  period  they  appeared  at  the  entire  cost  of  Mr. 
Hetherington,  whose  loss  must  consequently,  have  been  very  heavy. 

W.  Chilton. 

2^=  An  Index  and  Title  is  now  supplied,  so  that  the  Volume  is  complete. 
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AEIAAIMONIA. 

ESSx\Y     ON     SUPERSTITION, 

BY    PLUTARCHtrS. 

(Translated  by  Julian  Hibhert.) 


I.  Ignorance  and  uninstructedness  con- 
cerning the  gods  may  be  compared  to  a  river 
divided  into  two  streams  ;  one  of  which,  as  in 
stubborn  soils  (that  is,  refractory  minds),  pro- 
ducetli  atheism  ;  and  the  other  of  which,  as 
in  marshy  soils  (that  is,  soft  and  flexible 
minds),  produceth  superstition.  Now  every 
false  judgment,  even  when  in  other  cases 
than  these,  is  nevertheless  pernicious  ;  but 
it  is  still  more  pernicious,  when  it  is  con- 
nected with  some  passion.  For  every  pas- 
sion seemeth  to  be  an  entiaraed  error  ;  and, 
as  dislocations  of  the  limbs  are  more  danger- 
ous when  at  the  same  time  there  is  a  wound,  so 
also  mental  errors  are  more  dangerous  when 
attended  by  any  passion. 

Doth  a  person  imagine,  that  the  universe 
hath  its  origin  only  in  atoms  and  a  vacuum  ? 
The  conjecture  is  false  ;  but  it  inflicteth  no 
wound,  no  palpitation,  no  tormenting  sor- 
row. But,  doth  any  one  conjecture  that 
money  is  the  summum  bonum  ?  This  falsity 
is,  as  it  were,  poisonous,  it  preyeth  upon  ttie 
mind,  alienateth  it,  preventeth  it  from  sleep- 
ing, filleth  it  with  fury,  debaseth  it,  stitieth 
it,  enslaveth  it. 

Again  :  do  some  persons  imagine  that  vir- 
tue and  vice  are  substances  ?  Such  an  error 
is  perhaps  disgraceful,  but  it  is  not  such  a 
one  as  we  should  lament  and  deplore.  But 
what  are  those  judgments  and  conjectures, 
which  excite  a  man  to  say  : 

Ob  virtue,  thou  art  but  a  name, 

Yet  I  did  long  believe  in  thine  existence, 

and  have  quitted  for  thee  injustice  which 
might  have  enriched  me,  and  intemperance 
which  produceth  every  pleasure  ?  We  can- 
not but  lament  and  even  feel  angry  with 
such  opinions,  because  they  produce  many 
disorders  and  passions  in  the  mind,  which 
are  like  ulcers  and  worms  to  the  body. 

II.   To  apply  these  observations    to  the 
subject  before  us,  I  may  remark,  that  athe- 
ism, being  a  false  opinion  that  there  is  no- 
thing perfectly  blessed  and  immortal,  seem- 
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eth,  by  its  denial  of  the  deity,  to  lead  to  a 
sort  of  apathy  ;  and  the  consequence  of  not 
believing  that  there  are  gods,  is,  the  not 
fearing  them. 

The  word  "  deisidaimonia,"  or  "supersti- 
tion," implieth  an  impassioned  thought,  and 
conjecture  full  of  fear,  which  humbleth  and 
depresseth  man  ;  and  maketh  him  suppose 
indeed  that  there  are  gods,  but  that  they  do- 
light  in  causing  grief  and  misery. 

For  the  atheist  appeareth  to  be  unaffected 
towards  the  deity  ;  while  the  superstitionist 
appeareth  indeed  to  be  affected,  but  only  in 
a  perverse  manner.  For  ignorance  produ- 
ceth in  the  atheist,  a  disbelief  that  god  is 
benevolent;  and  in  the  superstitionist,  an 
opinion  that  god  is  cruel.  Whence  it  fol- 
io weth,  that  atheism  is  indeed  a  false  opin- 
ion ;  but  that  superstition  is  an  evil  affec- 
tion of  the  mind,  originating  in  a  false  opinion. 

III.  Of  a  truth,  all  the  disorders  and 
passions  of  the  mind  are  disgraceful ;  yet, 
in  some,  there  is  a  sort  of  levity  which  pro- 
duceth boldness,  sublimity,  and  high-minded- 
ness.  It  may  also  be  said  that  there  is  no 
passion  that  is  deficient  in  an  impulsive 
principle.  And,  indeed,  it  is  an  accusation 
that  may  be  brought  against  all  the  passions, 
that  being  urged  on  by  active  forces, 
they  oppress  and  exhaust  reason.  Fear 
alone,  being  as  devoid  of  boldness  as  of  rea- 
son, maketh  that  which  is  irrational  in  us 
idle,  stupid,  and  perplexed;  whence  it  is 
called  by  the  Greeks  "  deima  "  (terror),  be- 
cause itbindeth,  and"tarbos  "(fear),  because 
it  disturbeth  the  mind.  And  there  is  no  sort 
of  fear  so  fatal  to  occupation,  and  so  productive 
of  perplexit}',  as  superstition.  He  that  re- 
maineth  on  dry  land,  feareth  not  the  storm  ; 
he  that  goeth  not  to  the  war,  feareth  not 
the  battle  ;  and  he  thatleaveth  not  his  house, 
feareth  not  the  highwaymen.  Neither  dotli 
the  poor  individual  fear  flattery,  nor  tho 
humble  individual  fear  envy.  The  Giuil 
feareth  not  earthquakes,  nor  the  Ethopian 
thunderbolts.     Bat   he    that  feareth   god;^, 
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fearetli  all  lliese  things — earth,  sea,  air, 
heaven,  darkness,  light,  noise,  silence, 
dreams. 

In  sleep,  the  slave  forgetteth  his  master, 
the  captive  feeleth  not  the  vreight  of  his 
fetters,  and  the  sick  man  experienceth  a 
mitigation  even  of  inflamed  wounds,  and  of 
cruel  and  excruciating  ulcers. 

O  sleep,  thou  balmy  soother  of  disease, 
How  opportunely  thou  hast  come  to  me  ! 

But  the  superstitionist  is  incapable  of  saying 
this.  For  superstition  alone  maketh  no 
truce  with  sleep  ;  nor  doth  she,  now  and 
then,  permit  the  mind  to  reject  its  bitter  and 
oppressive  thoughts  about  god,  and  conse- 
quently to  respire  and  take  courage.  But, 
as  it  were  in  the  shades  below,  she  exciteth, 
against  the  sleep  of  the  superstitious,  fright- 
ful images,  and  monstrous  visions,  and  cer- 
tain unknown  punishments  ;  and  thus  agita- 
te th  the  wretched  soul  with  dreams,  that 
drive  away  real  repose :  for  superstition 
maketh  the  soul  to  be  beaten  and  buffetifed  by 
itself,  as  if  by  another  person,  and  forceth  it 
to  receive  oppressive  and  absurd  directions. 
Moreover,  when  superstitious  men  awake, 
they  do  not  despise  or  ridicule  their  dreams, 
nor  do  they  perceive  that  what  tormented 
them  had  no  real  existence  ;  but,  fleeing 
from  the  shadow  of  a  harmless  deceit,  they 
deceive  their  imaginations,  even  when  broad 
awake,  till  they  completely  exhaust  and 
torment  themselves.  They  even  fall  into  the 
hands  of  jugglers  and  impostors,  who  say: 

If  some  nocturnal  phantasm  dothaf&ight  thee  ; 
Or  if,  from  the  terrestrial  Hecat, 
Thou  hast  a  visit  been  receiving  ; 

then  send  for  some  old  woman  to  perform 
expiations,  and  dip  thyself  in  the  sea,  and 
sit  for  some  hours  on  the  ground. 

Alas,  that  Grecians  should  adopt 

Vile  customs,  fitted  only  for  barbarians  ! 

It  is  owing  to  superstition  that  men  roll 
themselves  in  the  dirt,  thrust  themselves 
into  dunghills,  observe  sabbaths,  throw 
themselves  on  their  faces,  seat  themselves 
before  the  temples,  a,nd  practise  absurd 
prostrations. 

Those  who  imagined  that  they  kept  up 
the  genuine  art  of  music,  directed  the 
players  on  the  harp  to  sing  with  an  even 
mouth.  And  we  also  recommend  religious 
people  to  pray  to  the  gods  with  a  composed 
and  regular  countenance  ;  and,  while  we  are 
examining  whether  the  tongue  upon  the  en- 
trails of  the  victim  is  pure  and  straight,  we 
should  not  roll  about  and  distort  our  own 
tongues,  by  pronouncing  absurd  names  and 
barbarous  phrases,  disgracing  and  perverting 
the  divine  religion  established  on  the 
authority  of  our  forefathers. 

But  the  comic  writer  hath  not  inelegantly 
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said,  against  those  who  ornament  couches 
with  gold  and  silver  :  "  Why  dost  thou  make 
sleep  expensive  ?  whereas  sleep  is  the  only 
blessing  which  the  gods  bestow  upon  us 
gratuitously."  Similarly  we  may  say  to  the 
superstitionist :  "  Why  dost  thou  make  sleep 
a  perpetual  torment  and  pain  ?  whereas  sleep 
is  bestowed  upon  us  by  the  gods,  that,  when 
our  wretched  souls  can  have  recourse  to  no 
other  comforter,  our  cares  may  cease  and  be 
forgotten." 

Heraclitus  saith,  that  "  those  who  are 
awake  enjoy  one  world  in  common,  but  that 
those  who  sleep  inhabit  each  of  them  a 
separate  world."  But  the  superstitious  man 
hath  no  world  in  common  v/ith  other  men : 
for,  when  awake,  he  doth  not  enjoy  his  right 
senses,  and,  when  asleep,  he  is  not  liberated 
from  the  dream  which  tormenteth  him  ;  but, 
while  the  principle  of  reason  is  torpid,  the 
principle  of  fear  is  ever  active,  and  there  is 
no  fleeing  from  it  and  no  removal. 

IV.  The  tyrant  Polycrates  was  feared  at 
Samos,  and  so  was  Periander  at  Corinth ; 
but  they  were  feared  by  no  one  who  had 
removed  into  a  state  where  freedom  and 
democracy  were  established.  But  whither 
can  he  escape  who  looketh  upon  the  govern- 
ment of  the  gods  as  a  morose  and  inexorable 
tyranny  ?  What  land  or  what  sea  shall 
he  find,  that  hath  not  its  god  ?  Wretched 
being  !  Into  what  part  of  the  universe  wilt 
thou  go  down  and  hide  thyself,  in  the  belief 
that  thou  wilt  have  escaped  the  deity  ? 

Slaves,  who  have  renounced  freedom,  are 
entitled,  by  law,  to  demand  a  sale,  and  can 
thus  obtain  a  milder  master  ;  but  superstition 
will  not  allow  a  change  of  gods  ;  nor  can  a 
god  that  shall  not  occasion  terror  be  found 
by  any  one,  who  feareth  paternal  and  geneth- 
liacal  deities,  and  who  dreadeth  the  gods, 
called  saviours,  and  those  called  propitious  : 
for  he  regardeth  with  fear  and  trembling 
those  beings  of  whom  we  ask  wealth,  plenty, 
concord,  peace,  and  the  direction  of  our 
words  and  actions. 

Again:  slaves  consider  their  slavery  a 
misfortune,  and  say  : 

How  dreadful  a  calamity  it  is 

For  man  or  woman  to  become  a  slave. 

And  be  subservient  to  ill-tempered  masters. 

But,  how  much  more  severely  they  suffer 
who  are  subservient  to  masters  that  cannot 
be  fled  from,  that  cannot  be  avoided,  that 
cannot  be  removed ! 

An  altar  is  a  refuge  for  a  slave  ;  even  for 
robbers  many  of  the  temples  are  sanctuaries  ; 
and  those  who  flee  from  the  enemy  take 
courage  if  they  can  clasp  hold  of  an  image 
or  shrine.  But  these  very  things,  in  which 
those  who  fear  the  greatest  dangers  place 
their  confidence,  are  objects  of  dread,  fear, 
and  alarm  to  the  superstitionist.  Drag  not 
away  the  superstitious  man  from  the  temples, 
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for  it  is  there  that  he  is  punished  and  tor- 
mented. 

But  I  will  come  to  another  argument. 
Death,  which  is  to  all  men  the  termination 
of  life,  is  net  the  termination  of  superstition. 
She  passeth  over  the  limits  of  existence, 
prolonging  fear  beyond  life,  and  joining  to 
death  the  consideration  of  eternal  misery, 
and  imagining  that  when  transitory  affairs 
are  terminated,  interminable  ones  begin  ! 

Therefore  are  certain  vast  gates  of  Hades 
opened,  and  rivers  are  spread  out  with  waves 
of  fire  and  of  hatred,  and  a  darkness  full  of 
phantasms  is  brought  on,  and  ghosts  with 
horrible  countenances  and  screeching  voices  ; 
and  there  are  judges  too,  and  executioners, 
and  chains,  and  dens  groaning  with  infinite 
tortures.  Thus  hath  wretched  superstition 
rendered  for  herself,  by  anticipation,  that 
very  period  inevitable,  which  she  avoideth 
by  ceasing  to  suffer  ! 

V.  There  are  none  of  those  miseries  in 
atheism.  Yet,  certainly,  ignorance  is 
blameable  ;  and  the  overlooking  and  shutting 
one's  eyes  upon  matters  of  such  importance, 
is  a  great  calamity  for  the  soul,  which  is 
extinguished  as  regardeth  the  knowledge  of 
god,  as  if  towards  what  appeareth  extremely 
clear  and  proper  to  most  other  eyes.  But, 
in  this  opinion,  namely,  atheism,  are  there 
those  perturbations,  diseases,  troubles,  and 
servitudes,  which  I  have  above  described  as 
belonging  to  superstition  ? 

Plato  saith,  that  music,  which  is  the 
maker  of  concord  and  agreement,  was  given 
by  gods  to  men,  not  to  tickle  the  ear  and 
produce  luxury,  but  that  the  motions  and 
harmonies  of  the  soul,  when  disturbed  and 
wandering  in  the  body,  from  the  absence  of 
the  muses  and  the  graces,  might  be  recalled 
to  their  former  consent  and  conformity, 

Pindar  saith  : 

Those  in  whom  Jove  doth  not  delight, 

Are  troubled  when  they  hear  the  muses'  voice. 

For  indeed  they  become  angry  and  indignant 
at  it.  So,  also,  it  is  said,  that  tigers,  when 
drums  are  beaten  around  them,  will  become 
so  furious,  as,  at  last,  to  tear  each  other  to 
pieces.  They  therefore  suffer  less,  who, 
through  defect  of  hearing,  or  from  absolute 
deafness,  are  insensible  to  music,  and  are, 
therefore,  unmoved  by  it.  Tiresias  was 
very  unfortunate  in  not  being  able  to  see 
his  children  or  his  friends  ;  but  Athamas 
and  Agave  were  still  more  unfortunate,  who 
took  their  children  and  friends  for  lions  and 
deer.  It  would  also  have  been  better  for 
Hercules,  when  he  was  distracted,  if  he 
could  have  neither  seen  his  children  nor 
have  been  aware  of  their  presence,  than  that 
he  should  have  treated  as  enemies  those 
whom  he  loved  so  dearly. 

VI.    What  then  ?     Doth  there  not  appear 
to  thee  a  similar   difference   in   the  state  of 
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the  atheist's  mind,  as  compared  with  that 
of  the  superstitionist's  ?  The  former  seeth 
not  the  gods  at  all ;  the  latter  believeth  their 
existence,  but  at  the  same  time  their  male- 
volence. The  atheist,  indeed,  overlooketh 
them  :  but  the  superstitionist  mistaketh  their 
mildness  for  terror,  their  paternal  affection 
for  tyranny,  their  care  for  injur iousness,  and 
their  imperturbability  for  savageness  and 
brutality. 

Moreover,  superstitionists  suffer  them- 
selves to  be  persuaded  by  workmen  in  cop- 
per, stone,  and  wax,  that  the  bodies  of  the 
gods  are  anthropomorphous  ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, they  fabricate,  ornament,  and  worship 
them  as  such ;  and  they  despise  philoso- 
phers and  statesmen,  who  describe  the 
venerable  nature  of  the  deity,  by  giving 
him  the  attributes  of  goodness,  magnanimity, 
mildness  and  protectiveness. 

Atheists,  therefore,  neither  perceive  nor 
credit  the  excellent  things  which  would  be 
useful  to  them  ;  and  superstitionists  change 
what  would  be  useful  to  them  into  a  cause  of 
trouble  and  fear.  And,  in  short,  atheism 
is  apathetical  as  regardeth  the  deity,  and  is 
incapable  of  perceiving  the  suramumbonum  ; 
while  superstition  is  polyp athetieal,  and 
mistaketh  the  summum  bonum  for  the  sum- 
mum  malum.  The  superstitionist  is  afraid 
of  the  gods,  yet  hath  recourse  to  the  gods. 
He  flattereth  them,  and  yet  reproacheth 
them.  He  prayeth  to  them,  and  yet  accu- 
seth  tliem. 

No  mortal  can  be  always  happy.  It  is 
with  reference  only  to  the  gods  that  Pindarus 
saith : 

They  have  no  illness,  no  old  age  ; 

No  labour  they  endure  ; 

Nor  are  they  obliged  to  pass 

The  deeply-soimding  Acheron, 

But  human  passions  and  actions  are  liable 
to  a  multiplicity  of  uncertain  accidents. 

VII.  Now,  first  in  things  not  under  the 
disposal  of  his  volition,  consider  the  atheist 
and  observe  his  behaviour.  If  he  is  a  man 
of  a  forbearing  temper,  he  endureth  the  pre- 
sent events  in  silence,  and  endeavoureth  to 
provide  himself  with  assistance  and  conso- 
lation. But,  if  he  is  a  man  of  fretful  and 
impatient  temper,  he  direeteth  all  his  com- 
plaints against  chance  and  spontaniety ; 
and  declareth  that  nothing  here  below  is 
directed  by  justice  or  providence,  bat  that 
all  things  are  hurried  on  and  impelled  in 
promiscuous  confusion. 

But  this  is  not  the  custom  of  the  super- 
stitionist. However  small  may  be  that 
which  hath  happened,  he  abandoneth  him- 
self to  sorrow,  adding  to  his  grief  other  op- 
pressive and  almost  incurable  passions,  by 
presenting  his  fancy  with  terrors,  fears, 
suspicions,  and  trepidations,  and  doing  no- 
thing without  tears  and  groans.  For  he 
blameth  neither  man,  nor  fortune,  nor  the 
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seasoas,  nor  himself,  but  he  layeth  all  the 
blame  upon  his  god,  and  saith,  that  from 
that  quarter  a  spiritual  Hood  of  vengeance  is 
let  loose  upon  him.  Moreover,  he  doth  not 
consider  himself  as  unfortunate,  but  as  a 
poor  mortal  under  divine  displeasure,  punish- 
ed by  the  gods,  and  making  satisfaction  for 
his  sins,  and  enduring  all  things  deservedly. 
The  atheist,  v^hen  ill,  calculateth  and  call- 
eth  to  his  remembrance  how  often  he  hath 
eaten  or  drunken  too  much,  what  irregulari- 
ties he  hath  made  in  his  diet,  whether  he 
hath  over  exerted  himself,  or  hath  gone  into 
an  atmosphere  contrary  to  his  habits  and  his 
constitution.  When  again  he  maketh  a  mis- 
take in  political  affairs,  and  either  incurreth 
the  displeasure  of  the  mob,  or  is  falsely  ac- 
cused before  the  head  of  the  government,  he 
seeketh  for  the  cause  of  these  things  in  him- 
self, and  in  those  around  him,  and  saith : 

What  fault,  or  what  omission  have  I  made  ? 

But  by  the  superstitionist,  every  bodily  in- 
firmity, loss  of  wealth,  death  of  children, 
vexations  and  disappointments  in  political 
affairs,  are  said  to  be  divine  inflictions,  and 
spiritual  chastisements.  Wherefore  he  dareth 
not  to  assist  himself,  or  to  remove,  or  to  cure, 
or  to  oppose  his  misfortunes,  lest  he  might 
be  thought  to  contend  with  his  god,  and  to 
make  resistance  under  correction.  But,  when 
in  sickness,  he  refuseth  the  visits  of  the  me- 
dical man  ;  and, when  in  grief,  he  shutteth  the 
door  upon  the  philosopher  who  would  console 
and  encourage  hira.  "  Leave  me,"  he  saith, 
"  I  am  a  wicked  man,  and  under  the  curse 
of  heaven,  hated  both  by  gods  and  spirits." 

When  a  man  who  believeth  not  that  there 
is  a  god,  endureth  grief  and  distress,  he  can 
wipe  away  his  tears,  cut  his  hair,  and  change 
his  garments.  But  how  can  one  accost  the 
superstitionist,  or  how  can  one  assist  him  ? 
He  sitteth  before  his  door,  clothed  in  sack- 
cloth, or  wrapped  round  in  dirty  rags.  Of- 
tentimes also  he  rolleth  himself  naked  in  the 
mire,  confessing  certain  sins  and  transgres- 
sions of  his  own,  as  having  eaten  or  drunken 
something,  or  as  having  walked  in  some  path 
which  the  spirit  doth  not  permit.  Even 
when  he  is  at  his  best,  and  is  affected  only 
by  a  mild  superstition,  he  sitteth  at  home, 
surrounded  with  frankincense  and  lotions, 
while  the  old  women  bring  him  whatever  they 
meet  with  and  hang  it  for  a  charm  upon  him, 
as  if,  to  use  the  expression  of  Bion,  he  were 
but  a  peg. 

VIII.  It  is  said  that  Teribazus,when  ar- 
rested by  the  Persians,  drew  his  scymetar, 
and  being  a  strong  man,  began  to  fight ;  but 
that  when  the  Persians  cried  out  and  protes- 
ted that  they  arrested  him  at  the  order  of  the 
king,  he  immediately  threw  down  his  sword, 
and  stretched  out  his  hands  to  be  bound. 
J>f  QW  is  not  the  case  before  us  precisely  simi- 
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lar  ?  Other  men  combat  with  their  misfor-' 
tunes,  push  through  affairs,  and  contrive  for 
themselves  means  of  escaping  from,  and  of 
preventing,  what  is  unpleasant.  But  the  su- 
perstitionist, of  his  own  accord,  and  without 
any  person's  suggesting  it,  saith  to  himself  : 
"Ah,  wretch,  thou  sufferest  these  things, 
according  to  the  foreknowledge,  and  at  the 
command,  of  thy  god."  He  thus  throwetb 
away  all  hope,  abandoneth  himself  to  de- 
spair, and  shunneth,  or  affronteth  the  friends 
who  would  console  him. 

Superstitions  render  fatal  many  evils  which 
are  in  themselves  of  very  slight  importance. 
Thus,  we  are  told  that  the  ancient  Midas, 
when  disheartened  and  distressed  by  certain 
dreams,  suffered  his  mind  to  be  so  sadly  af- 
fected that  he  killed  himself  by  drinking 
bull's  blood. 

Similarly,  Aristodemus,  the  king  of  the 
Messenians,  having,  during  the  war  with 
the  Lacedaemonians,  heard  dogs  howling  like 
wolves,  and  having  also  seen  the  herb  agros- 
tis  growing  up  around  his  paternal  hearth, 
miracles  that  alarmed  the  diviners,  was  so 
disheartened  and  so  disappointed  in  his  hopes 
that  he  slew  himself.  And  it  would  perhaps 
have  been  best  for  Nicias,  the  general  of  the 
Athenians  to  have  been  delivered  of  his  su- 
perstition in  the  same  way  as  Midas  or  Aris- 
todemus, was,  than  to  have  remained  in  in- 
action during  an  eclipse  of  the  moon,  while 
he  was  invested  by  the  enemy,  and  conse- 
quently be  made  a  prisoner  (with  40,000 
meii,  who  were  slain,  or  taken),  and  so  to 
die  ingloriously.  Por  there  is  nothing  for- 
midable in  the  interposition  of  the  earth  be- 
tween the  sun  and  moon,  nor  is  it  terrible 
that  the  earth's  shadow  should  fall  upon  the 

moon  at  the  time  of  the ;  but  to  fall 

into  the  darkness  of  superstition  is  really 
terrible,  when  it  obfuscateth  the  reason,  in 
circumstances  when  men  have  particular 
need  of  reason. 

Mark,  Glaucus,  liow  the  ocean  is  disturbed  ; 
And  how  the  cloud  circleth  the  promontory, 
Portending  tempest. 

As  soon  as  the  pilot  perceiveth  this,  he  doth 
indeed  pray  that  he  may  escape,  and  invok- 
eth  the  gods,  the  saviours — but  while  he 
prayeth,  he  draweth  to  the  rudder,  letteth 
down  the  main-yard, 

And  gathering  in  the  saDs, 
Escapeth  the  dark  sea's  engulphing  force. 

Hesiodus  ordereth  the  agriculturist,  before 
ploughing  and  seed  time,  to  pray  to  the  ter- 
restrial Jove  and  the  chaste  Ceres,  but  with 
his  hand  upon  the  plough-tail.  Similarly, 
Homerus  saith  ttiat  Ajax,  when  about  to 
engage  in  single  combat  with  Hector,  or- 
dered the  Greeks  to  pray  for  him  to  the  gods, 
and  that  then,  while  tiiey  were  praying,  he 
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armed  himself.  So  also  Agamemnon,  at  the 
same  time  that  he  directed  his  combatants : 

Sharpen  youi*  spears,  and  well  fix  on  your  shields ; 

then  also  asketh  of  Jove  : 

King  Priam's  palace  may  I  overthrow. 

For  god  is  the  hope  of  valour,  not  the  excuse 
of  cowardice.  Albeit  the  Jews,  sitting  still, 
in  unbleached  clothes,  because  it  was  the 
sabbath,  suffered  the  enemy  to  plant  ladders 
and  seize  upon  the  walls,  they  themselves 
not  rising,  but  remaining  inactive,  like  fishes 
in  a  net,  though  fettered  only  by  their  super- 
stition. 

IX.  Such  then  is  superstition,  in  danger- 
ous and  undesirable  times  and  circumstances. 
Nor  even  in  more  agreeable  days,  is  super- 
stition at  all  better  than  atheism.  Surely, 
very  agreeable  to  men  are  feasts  and  ban- 
quets in  the  temples,  and  initiations  and  or- 
gies, and  the  praying  and  adoring  the  gods. 
Here,  therefore,  observe  the  atheist,  how  he 
derideth,  with  a  wild  and  sardonic  grin, 
these  ceremonies  ;  and  occasionally  whisper- 
eth  aside  to  his  fellow  guests  :  "  They  who 
think  that  these  ceremonies  are  performed 
to  gods,  are  silly  and  be-devilled."  And 
this  erroneous  judgment  is  the  only  evil  that 
happeneth  to  the  atheist.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  superstitious  man  wisheth  indeed 
to  rejoice  and  be  merry,  but  cannot. 

"With  sacrifice  the  city  teemeth ; 
But  with  psaans  groans  are  mixed 

in  the  soul  of  him  who  is  superstitious.  He 
turneth  pale  beneath  his  chaplet  of  flowers  ; 
he  sacrificeth  while  in  dread;  he  prayeth 
with  a  faultering  tongue  ;  and  throweth  the 
frankincense  with  tremlDling  hands.  He 
proveth,  in  short,  the  falsity  of  the  saying  of 
Pythagoras,  that  we  are  then  best  when  we 
walk  towards  the  gods.  For  indeed  then  do 
the  superstitious  feel  themselves  most  miser- 
able and  wretched,  approaching  the  palaces 
and  the  royal  abodes  of  the  gods,  as  they 
would  the  dens  of  bears,  the  pits  of  dragons, 
or  the  caves  of  crocodiles. 

X.  Hence,  to  me,  at  least,  it  is  even  a 
subject  of  astonishment,  that  men  call  athe- 
ism impiety,  but  do  not  so  call  superstition. 
Albeit  Anaxagoras  was  obliged  to  flee  from 
an  accusation  of  impiety,  when  he  had  af- 
firmed that  the  sun  is  a  stone ;  though  no 
one  hath  affirmed  that  the  Kimmerians  are 
impious  in  their  denial  of  the  existence  of 
the  sun.  But  what  sayest  thou?  Is  he 
guilty  who  supposeth  that  there  are  no  gods  ; 
and  is  not  he  afflicted  with  far  more  guilty 
opinions,  who  considereth  that  the  gods  are 
such  as  the  superstitious  suppose  them  to  be? 
Hence,  I,  at  least,  would  rather  that  man- 
kind should  say  of  me,  that  Plutarchus  doth 
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not,  nor  ever  did  exist,  than  that  they  shoaTd 
say,  that  Plutarchus  is  a  weak-minded,  fickle 
man,  that  he  is  prone  to  anger,  soon  disposed 
to  revenge,  and  oftended  at  trities  ;  and  that, 
if  thou  omittest  to  invite  him  when  thou 
givest  a  dinner,  or  if,  from  pressure  of  busi- 
ness, thou  dost  not  call  upon  him,  if  thou 
dost  not  address  him,  he  will  seize  upon  thee, 
and  gnaw  thy  body,  or  catch  hold  of  thy  in- 
fant and  beat  him  to  death,  or  let  loose  a 
wild-beast  of  his  upon  thy  crops  and  spoil  thy 
harvest. 

When  Timotheus  was  at  Athens,  singing 
the  glory  of  Diana,  and  calling  her  : 

Mad,  furious,  inspired,  frantic, 

Kinesias,  the  lyric  poet,  rose  from  among  the 
spectators,  and  said,  "  Then  may  my  daugh- 
ter be  such  as  thou  representest  the  goddess 
to  be."  And  indeed  such  qualities,  and  even 
worse,  do  the  superstitious  believe  concern- 
ing Diana : 

Who  hiddeth  this  poor  woman  hang  herself, 
And  addeth  to  the  pains  of  her  in  child-bed ; 
Who,  by  some  dead  body  touched, 
Shall  come  and  sprinkle  thee  ; 
And,  if  she  meeteth  thee  abroad) 
Shall  subject  thee  to  penitence. 

Nor  do  the  superstitious  entertain  milder 
sentiments  than  these,  concerning  Apollo, 
Juno,  or  Venus  ;  for  they  fear  and  dread  all 
these  deities.  Albeit,  what  blasphemy  did 
Niobe  ever  utter  against  Latona,  so  great 
as  that  which  superstition  hath  persuaded 
silly  people  to  believe  concerning  the  god- 
dess? For  it  is  believed,  that,  being  re- 
proached, she  slew  with  her  arrows  the  poor 
woman's 

Six  daughters  and  six  youthful  sons, 

SO  implacable  and  insatiable  was  she  in  the 
infliction  of  evils  !  For  if  the  goddess  had 
really  been  angry,  and  had  borne  enmity  to 
the  wicked,  and  felt  grieved  at  being  ill- 
spoken  of,  and  grew  indignant,  instead  of 
laughing  at  the  uninstructedness  and  ignor- 
ance of  mortals — she  ought  to  have  slain 
with  her  arrows  those  who  falsely  accused 
her  of  such  cruelty  and  bitterness,  and  could 
write  and  say  such  things  of  her.  "We  con- 
demn as  barbarous  and  brutal,  the  rancorous 
savageness  of  Hecuba,  when  she  saith  : 

Oh  that  I  could  seize  his  liver  ! 
That  I  could  cling  to  and  devour  it. 

Yet  the  superstitious  imagine,  that  if  any 
one  eateth  a  msenis  or  aphuas,  the  Syrian 
goddess  will  eat  through  his  shin-bones, 
cover  his  body  with  ulcers,  and  dissolve  his 
liver. 

XI.  Is  it,  therefore,  irreligious  to  speak 
evil  things  of  the  gods,  and  not  irreligious  to 
think  them  ?     And  is  it  not  the  thinking  of 
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the  blasphemer  or  curser  which  maketh  this 
speaking  improper  ?  For  we  also  ourselves 
condemn  blasphemy  or  cursing,  because  it  is 
sign  of  malevolence  ;  and  those  who  speak 
ill  of  us  we  consider  our  enemies,  because 
we  look  upon  them  as  unfaithful  and  evil- 
minded.  But  see'st  thou  what  the  super- 
stitious think  of  the  gods  ?  They  believe 
them  to  be  furious,  unfaithful,  changeable, 
revengeful,  cruel,  and  easily  offended. 
Whence  it  is  evident,  that  the  superstitionist 
must  hate  and  fear  the  gods.  But  how  can 
he  do  otherwise  than  fear  them,  when  he 
supposeth  that  the  greatest  of  his  misfortunes 
have  happened  to  him,  and  will  happen  to 
him,  through  them  ?  But  he  that  hateth 
and  feareth  the  gods  is  their  enemy.  Even 
if  he  feareth,  and  yet  worshippeth,  and 
offereth  sacrifice,  and  sitteth  in  the  temples, 
he  is  not  remarkable  in  so  doing.  For,  in 
like  manner,  men  compliment  tyrants,  attend 
them,  and  erect  golden  statues  to  them,  yet 
hate  them  in  silence,  despite  of  their  frequent 
sacrifices.  Hermolaus  waited  upon  Alex- 
ander, Pausanius  was  in  the  body-guard  of 
Philippus,  as  Chserea  was  in  that  of  Caius 
Caligula  ;  but  each  of  these  said,  while  fol- 
lowing his  despot: 

I'd  glut  my  vengeance  on  thee,  if  I  could. 

The  atheist  supposeth  that  there  are  no 
gods  ;  and  the  superstitionist  wisheth  there 
were  none;  and  believeth  against  his  will, 
for  he  is  afraid  to  disbelieve.  Albeit,  like 
Tantalus,  who  seeketh  to  remove  the  stone 
from  above  his  head,  so  also  this  man  would 
wish  to  remove  the  fear,  which  fully  as  much 
oppresseth  him,  and  would  embrace,  and 
hail  as  a  blessing  the  condition  of  the  atheist 
as  a  comparative  state  of  freedom. 

So  now,  therefore,  the  atheist  in  no  wise 
participateth  in  the  misfortunes  attendant  on 
superstition,  while  the  superstitionist,  being 
in  his  heart  an  atheist,  is  too  weak  to  think 
that  of  the  gods  which  he  wisheth. 

XII.  Moreover,  the  atheist  giveth  no 
handle  whatsoever  to  superstition,  but  super- 
stition hath  given  to  atheism  the  very  cause 
of  its  existence,  and,  since  it  hath  existed, 
furnisheth  a  plea  in  its  favour — no  true  or 
excellent  plea  indeed,  but  one  not  deficient 
in  some  excuse.  For  it  was  not  anything 
reprehensible  in  the  heaven,  nor  in  the  stars, 
nor  in  the  seasons,  nor  in  the  periods  of  the 
moon,  nor  in  the  motions  of  the  sun  round 
the  earth  (which  produce  daylight  and  dark- 
ness), nor  in  the  food  of  animals,  nor  in  the 
production  of  fruits — it  was  not  from  seeing 
anything  superfluous  or  disorderly  in  these 
things,  that  men  fancied  they  knew  that  the 
universe  was  without  a  god.  But  it  was  the 
ridiculous  actions  and  passions  of  supersti- 
tion, her  canting  words,  her  frantic  motions, 
her  juggleries,  and  enchantments,  and  per- 
ambulations, and  drummings,  and  impure 
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purifications,  and  filthy  sanctificatioiis,  and, 
at  the  temples,  her  barbarous  and  unlawful 
penances  and  bemirings.  It  is  these  things 
which  make  some  persons  say  that  it  would 
be  better  that  there  should  not  be,  than  that 
there  should  be,  gods,  who  can  receive  and 
bless  such  ceremonies,  and  be  so  imjust,  and 
so  unreasonable,  and  easily  offended. 

XIII,  Would  it  not  therefore  have  been 
better  for  those  Gauls  and  Scythians  to  have 
had  no  notion,  nor  idea,  nor  tradition,  con- 
cerning the  gods,  than  to  imagine  the  exist- 
ence of  gods  who  rejoice  in  the  blood  of 
slaughtered  men,  and  who  consider  this  the 
most  perfect  sacrifice  and  expiation  ?  And 
how  much  would  it  have  been  better  for  the 
Carthaginians  to  have  had  a  Critias  or  Di- 
ogoras  for  their  first  law-giver,  nor  to  be- 
lieve in  any  one  among  the  gods  or  spirits, 
than  they  should  sacrifice  what  they  sacri- 
ficed to  Saturn!  Not  as  Erapedocles  saith, 
when  alluding  to  those  who  sacrifice  animals : 

The  son,  transformed,  is  slaughtered  by  his  sire. 
Who,  silly  fool,  then  offereth  up  his  prayers. 

For,  on  the  contrary,  the  Carthaginians  sa- 
crificed their  children,  knowing  them  and 
recognising  them  as  such.  And  those  who 
were  childless  purchased  children  from  the 
poor,  and  slaughtered  them  like  lambs  or 
young  pigeons.  The  mother,  in  the  mean- 
while, stood  by,  without  either  weeping  or 
groaning ;  for,  if  she  sighed  or  wept,  she 
lost  the  price  that  had  been  agreed  upon,  and 
her  child  was  nevertheless  sacrificed.  And 
all  the  space  before  the  image  was  made  to 
resound  with  the  music  of  fifers  and  drum- 
mers, that  the  noise  of  the  infant's  crying 
might  not  be  too  audible. 

Now,  if  any  Typhous,  or  giants,  had  ex- 
pelled the  gods,  and  ruled  over  us  in  their 
place,  what  other  sacrifices  would  they  have 
delighted  in,  or  what  other  sacraments  would 
they  have  chosen  ?  Amestris,  the  wife  of 
Xerxes,  caused  twelve  men  to  be  buried 
alive,  as  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  for  herself, 
to  Hades,  or  the  infernal  Jupiter;  of  whom, 
nevertheless,  Plato  saith,  that  he  is  called 
Hades,  because  he  is  philanthropical,  wise, 
and  rich,  and  govemeth  the  souls  by  per- 
suasion and  reason.  Moreover,  Xenophanes, 
the  physician,*  seeing  that  the  Egyptians 
lamented  and  wept  at  their  festivals,  made  a 
very  proper  observation  to  them,  saying,  "  If 
they  are  gods,  do  not  weep  for  them  ;  but,  if 
they  are  men,  do  not  sacrifice  to  them." 

XIY.  But  there  is  no  disease  so  full  of 
errors  and  perturbations,  and  so  much  min- 
gled with  opposite  and  incongruous  opinions 
as  superstition.   We  must  therefore  avoid  it, 


*  In  the  proper  sense  of  the  word. pJiyskian,  that  i^» 
(not  a  medical  adviser,  hut)  an  investigator  of 
natural  effects  and  cauaes. 
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but  safely  and  prudently,  and  not  like  those 
who,  when  without  reason  or  common  sense, 
fleeing  the  attack  of  nobbers,  or  of  wild 
beasts,  or  a  fire,  fall  in  with  untrodden  paths, 
full  of  pits  and  precipices.     For  thus  some 


persons,  avoiding  superstition,  proceed  so  far 
as  to  fail  into  a  rough  and  refractory  atheism, 
instead  of  remaining  at  that  happy  medium 
— piety. 

END    OF    PLUTARCHUS. 


NOTE  TO  "  PLUTARCHUS,"  BY  "  WYTTENBACH. 


This  book  is  truly  Plutarchean,  thongh  it  is  not  ex- 
pressly mentioned  by  the  ancients.  A  phrase  taken 
from  it,  is  quoted  by  St.  Maximus,  and  by  Joh. 
Damascenus,  in  a  MS.  work,  who  attribute  it  to 
Plutarchus,  but  without  mentioning  the  name  of  the 
treatise  But  Plutarchus  names  himself,  and  even 
if  he  had  not  named  himself,  the  appearance  and 
language  of  the  book  would  have  stifliciently  proved 
him  t«  be  the  writer. 

In  Lamprias's  Catalogue,  No.  150,  as  also  in  the 
Venetian  copy,  we  read  "  peri  deisidaimonias,  pros 
Epikouron "  (To  Epicurus,  concerning  god-fear). 
The  words,  "  pros  Epikouron"  (to  Epicurus)  excite 
some  doubt.  K,  therefore,  the  title  be  correct,  some 
lost  treatise  is  meant :  for  the  one  which  we  now 
possess  is  not  written  against  Epicurus  ;  but,  if  the 
present  treatii^e  be  meant,  then  the  addition  to  the 
title  must  be  spurious.  I  will  not,  however,  deny, 
but  that  Plutarchus  may  have  written  a  work,  in 
which  he  defended  the  cause  of  "  deisidaimonia," 
against  Epicurus  ;  as  he  does  to  a  certain  degree  in 
his  book,  entitled  "  non  suaviter  vivi  secundum 
Epicumm,"  where  also  he  inserts  an  harangue 
against  those  who  contend  that  Epicurus  has  given 
better  reasons  than  Plato,  for  easUy  and  cheerfully 
dying.  And  it  is  well  known,  that  Plutarchus  in 
his  philosophical  treatises  fi-eq^uently  argues,  aca- 
demically and  peripatetically,  on  both  sides  of  a 
question  ;  and  inserts  in  his  writings  contrary  opin- 
ions on  the  same  argument ;  of  which  habit  we  have 
pointed  out  some  proofs,  when  showing  that  Plu- 
tarchus was  not  the  author  of  the  "  De  Educatione 
Puerorum.'' 

The  present  treatise  is  written  **  against  supersti- 
tion,'' to  show  that  the  superstitious  are  more  grie- 
vously in  error  than  atheists,  and  entertain  a  worse 
idea  of  the  gods,  and  act  ill  even  towards  them- 
selves :  for,  that  atheists,  although  in  error,  as  be- 
lieving that  there  is  no  divine  power,  are  yet  less 
in  error  than  the  persons  who  suppose  the  gods  to 
be  evil,  and  that,  by  this  error,  they  to  a  certain  de- 
gree tend  to  make  life  more  tranquil,  inasmuch, 
at  any  rate,  as  they  do  not  fear  the  gods  ;  but  that 
the  superstitious  are  so  foolish,  that,  by  a  perverted 
species  of  piety,  they  fall  into  the  greatest  impiety, 
forming  the  worst  opinions  of  the  gods,  considering 
them  as  angry,  cruel,  and  malevolent,  and,  in  con- 
sequence of  this  error,  pass  their  days  and  nights  in 
perpetual  trepidation  (1). 

Now  Plutarchus  has  not  written  this  dissertation 
to  praise  atheists ;  but,  in  order  to  lead  the  supersti- 
tious into  the  right  path,  and  to  admonish  them, 
that,  in  avoiding  impiety,  they  must  not  throw 
themselves  into  the  vice  which  Ls  the  contrary  of 
superstition,  but  that  they  must  follow  the  virtiie 
which  is  placed  between  the  two  extremes,  namely, 
piety. 
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As  the  whole  argument  is  treated  in  a  more  ora- 
torical and  popular,  than  in  a  dialectical  and  sci- 
entific, manner,  and  the  treatise  is  almost  wholly 
occupied  with  the  blame  of  superstition,  without 
any  mention  of  its  praises  and  advantages,  or  any 
accurate  and  express  rules  for  its  cure  and  preven- 
tion; therefore  am  I  the  more  inclined  to  suppose, 
that  the  present  work  is  but  the  half  of  a  double 
treatise  written  on  superstition  (2). 

It  is  consequently  an  error  to  imagine,  that,  in 
this  work,  the  whole  of  Plutarch's  sentiments  on 
superstition  are  contained,  and  that  herein  that 
impiety,  which  the  ancients  called  "  atheotes,"  and 
which  the  moderns  call  atheism,  is  considered  su- 
perior to  every  imaginable  species  of  superstition. 
That  some  persons  have  been  of  this  opinion  is  evi- 
dent— from  their  being  confuted,  while  Plutarchus 
is  praised,  by  Tanaquil  Faber,  in  the  preface  to  his 
French  translation  of  this  treatise,  and  also  from 
what  we  read  in  Pierre  Bayle,  Ralph  Cudworth,  and 
J.  A.  Fabricius,  the  last  of  whom  understands 
Plutarch's  proposition  with  tolerable  correctness. 
Moreover,  if  my  memory  does  not  deceive  me,  J.  Fr. 
Buddeus,  in  his  book,  "  De  Atheismo  et  Supersti- 
tionis,"  treats  upon  this  question  concerningPlutar- 
chus.  Now  I  will  not  venture  to  oppose  my  judgment 
to  that  of  such  learned  men ;  yet  I  think  I  can  per- 
ceive, and  for  Plutarch's  sake  I  will  not  conceal  my 
opinion,  that  those  who  have  wnritten  on  this  subject 
have  not  paid  sufficient  attention  to  definitions  (3) 
and  distinctions. 

For  what  is  superstition,  and  what  is  atheism  ? 
And  what  are  the  species  and  degrees  of  these  vi- 
ces? "When  these  words  are  explained,  and  com- 
pared with  one  another,  we  may  then  understand 
what  sort,  or  degree,  of  atheism,  ought  to  be  pre- 
ferred, or  rejected,  as  compared  with  such  or  such 
a  sort,  or  degree,  of  superstition.  Exit,  first  of  all, 
it  is  very  difficult  to  define  these  words  which  are 
the  subject  of  disputation.  The  word  "  atheist " 
may  indeed  be  easily  defined;  as  its  derivation 
shows  it  to  mean  "  one  who  supposes  that  there 
is  no  god."  But  this  definition  cannot  be  under- 
stood till  we  declare  what  we  mean  by  the  word 
"god." 

Now  it  is  well  known,  how  much,  not  only  whole 
nations,  but  even  separate  individuals — and  not 
only  the  vulgar,  but  even  the  learned — difler  in 
their  notions  and  definitions  of  "god:"  so  that, 
the  more  they  -write  upon  the  subject,  the  less  they 
agree  about  it.  Suppose,  however,  that  we  reduce 
this  definition  to  the  fewest  possible  terms,  and  say, 
that "  godis  an  eternal(4)  mind(5),  the  creator(6)and 
ruler  (7)  of  all  things. ''(8)  Some  persons  will  think 
that  this  definition  implies  too  much,  others  that  it 
implies  too  little  :  neither  party  will  consent  to  be 
called  atheists,  and  yet  each  party  will  accuse  the 
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pthsf  of  being  atheists.  "  Certainly  f  says  one  party) 
tlie  idea  of  god  cannot  be  comprised  in  so  scanty  a 
definition :  such  a  god  cannot  be  tlie  true  god."  (9) 
The  other  party  answers:  "  You  include  so  many 
attributes  in  your  idea  of  the  deity,  that  it  cannot 
possibly  be  admitted:  such  a  god  is  not  the  true 
god,  and  indeed  cannot  even  exist."  Such  then  is 
the  present  state  of  the  subject.  We  are  e\'ery  day 
hearii)g  that  hacknied  phrase,  "  the  true  god  ;"  by 
which  phrase  every  man  implies  his  ovv'n  peculiar 
notion  of  the  deity,  often  that  silly  notion  so  un- 
worthy the  supreme  power.  (10) 

And  it  would  be  luckly  for  us,  if  such  notions, 
and  such  a  method  of  argumentation,  were  confined 
to  the  unlearned  vulgar.  But  now  philosophers, 
at  any  rate  persons  who  wish  to  be  considered  as 
philosophers,  talk  in  the  same  random  style.  They 
dispute  about  "  the  true  god,"  yet  do  not  set  out 
with  a  definition  (11),  considering  that  to  be  known 
by  all  persons.  Afterwards  they  pronounce,  that  many 
of  the  Grecian  and  Roman  sages  were  unacquainted 
with  "  the  true  god,"  and  must  therefore  be  consi- 
dered as  atheists.  I  may  here  observe,  that  this 
very  commonly  used  appellation,  "  the  true  god," 
has  come  to  us  from  the  custom  of  the  church, 
whose  different  sects  formed,  in  ancient  times,  dif- 
ferent notions  of  the  deity,  and  where  therefore  in 
the  habit  of  reproaching,  not  only  the  profane,  but 
even  one  another,  with  an  ignorance  of  the  true  god, 
and  consequently  with  "  atheotes." 

Thus  much  concerning  the  word  "atheist;"  of 
which  we  can  form  no  idea  till  we  have  determined 
our  notion  of  the  "  deity." 

Nor  is  the  word  "superstition"  less  arbitrarily 
used.  The  etymology  and  origin  of  the  Latin  word 
is  uncertain  (12):  its  signification  however  is  not  ob- 
scure, inasmuch  as  it  answers  to  the  Greek  word 
"  deisidaimonia,"  and  is  used  as  the  translation  of 
that  word.  Now  this  Greek  word  means  literally 
"a  fear  of  demons,"  and  is  used  to  express  "an 
absurd  fear  of  gods."  It  is  therefore  the  opposite 
of  "  religion,"  which  implies  "  a  pious  worship  of 
the  gods,"  to  use  the  expression  of  Cicero  (de  Nat. 
Deor.  1.  42). 
.  _  But  superstition  itself  would  be  an  endless  sub- 
ject, and  is  not  the  one  before  us.  Our  only  desire 
is  to  find  the  interpretation  of  the  name.  There- 
fore, in  the  word  "  deisidaimonia,"  we  must  inves- 
tigate the  meaning  of  the  words  "  daemon "  and 
"  fear."  And,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  certain,  that 
the  word  "  daimou  "  was,  in  ancient  times,  used  as 
synonymous  with  the  word  "  theos,"  that  is,  god, 
fate,  chance,  fortune,  and  prosperity  or  adversity, 
the  causes  of  which  were  considered  as  hidden,  and 
as  placed  in  the  power  of  the  gods.  Hence  the 
word  "  olbiodaimon"  means  "happy" or  "blessed." 
Such  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  in  Homerus. 
Hesiodus  considers  the  "  daimones  "  (demons)  as 
different  from  the  gods,  and  inferior  to  them.  Op.  et 
D.  122.  Plato  also,  in  his  "  Sympos,"  p.  327,  more 
particularly  makes  the  daemons  the  messengers 
and  ministers  of  the  gods.  Afterwards  the  question 
was  more  fully  agitated  ;  and  two  sorts  of  dasmons 
were  imagined,  the  good  and  the  bad ;  of  which 
distinction  Plutarchus  has  treated  in  his  "  de  De- 
fectu  Orac."  p.  415,  et  alib. 

The  word  "  deisidaimonia,"  at  whatever  period  it 
may  have  begun  to  be  used,  referred  certainly,  at 
first,  both  to  gods  and  dremons.  But  the  bad  sense 
gradually  prevailed.  It  is  indeed  taken  in  the  good 
sense,  as"  meaning  "  the  observance  of  the  establish- 
ed religion,"  in  certain  passages  of  the  ancients  :  as, 
for  instance,  in  Xenophon's  Cyropjed.  III.  S.  6;  & 
Agesil.  XI.  8  ;  Polj-b.  VI.  56.  7  ;  though  even  here, 
and  elsewhere,  a  middle  signification  may  be  re- 
tained. Moreover,  Hesychius  says:  "a  pious 
man,  and  fearing  the  gods,"  where  Alberti  makes 
some  remarks  upon  the  same  subject. 

But  this  favourable  signification,  whatever  it 
may  have  been,  was  entirely  lost  in  the  usage  of 
the  contrary  sense.  For  the  words  "fobeisthai" 
"  theon,"  "  fobos  "  "  theou  "  (to  have_ feared  god, 
fear  of  god),  do  not  always  mean  "  piety  towards 
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god,"  which  is  the  ecclesiastical  meaning  (13) :  but 
only  refer  to  one  particular  department  of  piety, 
namely  :  that  abstaining  from  evil  actions  which  is 
produced  by  a  fear  of  divine  vengeance(14).  On  this 
subject,  the  sayings  of  the  ancients  should  be  con- 
sulted, which  Casaubon  has  inserted  in  his  first  note 
on  Theophrastus's  Character  of"  deisidaimonia." 


NOTES  TO  WYTTENBACH, 

BY    JULIAN   HIBBEBT. 

1  If  this  long  sentence  be  considered  rough  and 
obscure,  all  I  can  say  is,  that  I  have  translated  it  as 
literally  as  possible,  which,  in  such  a  delicate  sub- 
ject as  superstition  and  atheism,  is  perhaps  the 
wisest  method. 

2  But  surely  there  is  not  the  slightest  authority 
for  such  an  opinion,  which,  I  suppose,  Wytten- 
bach  only  advances  by  way  of  a  screen,  or  a  seda- 
tive. 

3  Mankind  would  never  quarrel  if  they  would 
but  define.  Yet,  how  few  books  there  are,  which 
begin,  like  Euclid's  Elements,  with  defimtions ! 

4  But  if  god  be  retrospectively  eternal,  what  was 
he  doing  before  he  created  matter  ? 

5  B\it  what  do  we  mean  by  the  word  mind  ?  Do 
we  mean  a  sort  of  human  brain,  composed  of  all 
Dr.  Spurzheim's  33  or  34  organs  ? 

6  But  does  this  imply  absolute  creation  out  of 
nothing,  or  merely  the  distribution  of  chaotic 
matter? 

7  But  does  this  imply  a  peculiar,  or  a  general 
providence  ?  and  how  is  it  connected  with  the  doc- 
trines of  predestination  and  free-wUl  ? 

8  But  does  the  word  "  things "  imply  angels, 
devils,  (fee,  or  are  we  to  admit  the  emanation  and 
absorption  of  spiritual  substances  in  the  substance 
of  the  divinity  ? 

9  The  true  god  is  our  god,  namely,  the  godof  the 
chm-ch  of  England  by  law  established,  that  is,  Ye- 
houh,  the  Jewish  god,  as  orthodoxically  trisected 
into  a  species  of  Platonic  deity. 

10  I  suppose  Wyttenbach  alludes  to  the  painter's 
god ;  an  anthropomorphous,  long-bearded,  and 
cloiid-supported  phaatasm,  bearing  a  scandalous 
resemblance  to  the  pagan  Jupiter.  Mr.  Carlile's 
picture  of  the  deity,  though  founded  upon  scripture 
authorities,  has  not,  I  believe,  as  yet  received  the 
sanction  of  the  church ;  which  is  the  more  to  be 
r.vgretted,  as  mere  verbal  descriptions  a,re  very 
inferior  to  visible  representations:  accordingly  as 
Horatius  has  said  (ad  Pison.  v.  ISO)  : 

"  Segnius  u-ritant  animos  demissa  per  aurem, 
Quam  quae  sunt  oculis  subjecta  fidelibus." 

11  I  suppose  that  Wyttenbachalludes  to  Meiners's 
Treatise  Of  Ihe  True  God,  in  which,  as  far  as  I  have 
read  the  work,  I  have  not  yet  met  with  any  express 
definition  of  the  true  god. 

12  The  word  "  superstition  "  is  as  great  a  stumb- 
ling block  to  the  etymologists,  as  it  is  to  the  theolo- 
gists.  If "  superstitio  "  "be  derived  from  "  super- 
stes,"  then  1  should  think  it  must  imply  (not"  .sur- 
vivance,"  but,  what  is  probably  the  original  and 
antemetaphorical  sense  of  the  v\ord,  namely,) 
standing  owr,  that  is,  presiding,  or  governing. 
Albeit,  I  wish  some  oriental  scholar  would  endea- 
vour to  find  out,  in  I  know  not  what  language, 
such  a  word  as  "  shefersted,"  or  "  djepershdet," 
implying  "  fear  "  or  "  reverence." 

13  Granted,  with  regard  to  these  words;  but,  as 
regards  the  trinity  and  such  like  mysteries,  heretics 
say,  that  the  ecclesiastical  meaning  is  no  meaning. 

14  Divine  Vengeance! — Good  god  I 
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LIBERTY     AND     NECESSITY 


BY    DAVID    HUME. 


It  might  reasonably  be  expected,  in  ques- 
tions which  have  been  canvassed  and  dis- 
puted with  great  eagerness,  since  the  first 
origin  of  science  and  philosophy,  that  the 
meaning  of  all  the  terms,  at  least,  should 
have  been  agreed  upon  among  the  dispu- 
tants ;  and  our  inquiries,  in  the  course  of 
two  thousand  years,  been  able  to  pass  from 
words  to  the  true  and  real  subject  of  the 
controversy.  For  how  easy  may  it  seem  to 
give  exact  definitions  of  the  terms  employed 
in  reasoning,  and  make  these  definitions,  not 
the  mere  sound  of  words,  the  object  of  future 
scrutiny  and  examination  ?  Bat  if  we  con- 
sider the  matter  more  narrowly,  we  shall  be 
apt  to  draw  a  quite  opposite  conclusion. 
From  this  circumstance  alone,  that  a  con- 
troversy has  been  long  kept  on  foot,  and 
remains  still  undecided,  we  may  presume 
that  there  is  some  ambiguity  in  the  expres- 
sion, and  that  the  disputants  affix  different 
ideas  to  the  terms  employed  in  the  contro- 
versy. For  as  the  faculties  of  the  mind  are 
supposed  to  be  naturally  alike  in  every  indi- 
vidual — otherwise  nothing  could  be  more 
fruitless  than  to  reason  or  dispute  together — 
it  were  impossible,  if  men  affix  the  same 
ideas  to  their  terms,  that  they  could  so  long 
form  different  opinions  of  the  same  subject ; 
especially  when  they  communicate  their 
views ;  and  each  party  turn  themselves,  on 
all  sides,  in  search  of  arguments,  which 
may  give  them  the  victory  over  their  anta- 
gonists. It  is  true,  if  men  attempt  the 
discussion  of  questions  which  lie  entirely 
beyond  the  reach  of  human  capacity,  such 
as  those  concerning  the  origin  of  worlds,  or 
the  economy  of  the  intellectual  system  or 
region  of  spirits,  they  may  long  beat  the  air 
in  their  fruitless  contests,  and  never  arrive 
at  any  determinate  conclusion.  But  if  the 
question  regard  any  subject  of  common  life 
and  experience,  nothing,  one  would  think, 
could  preserve  the  dispute  so  long  undecided, 
but  some  ambiguous  expressions,  which  keep 
the  antagonists  still  at  a  distance,  and 
hinder  them  from  grappling  with  each  other. 
This  has  been  the  case  in  the  long  dis- 
puted question  concerning  liberty  and  ne 
cessity;  and  to  so  remarkable  a  degree, 
that,  if  I  be  not  much  mistaken,  we  shall 
find,  that  all  mankind,  both  learned  and 
ignorant,  have  always  been  of  the  same 
opinion  with  regard  to  this  subject,  and  that 
a  few  intelligible  definitions  would  immedi- 
ately have  pat  an  end  to  the  whole  contro- 
versy. I  own,  that  this  dispute  has  been  so 
much  canvassed  on  all  hands,  and  has  led 
philosophers  into  such  a  labyrinth  of  ob- 
scure sophistry,  that  it  is  no  wonder  if  a 
sensible  reader  indulge  his  ease  so  far  as  to 
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turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  proposal  of  such  a 
question,  from  which  he  can  expect  neither 
instruction  nor  entertainment.  But  the 
state  of  the  argument  here  proposed  may, 
perhaps,  serve  to  renew  his  attention  ;  as  it 
has  more  novelty,  promises  at  least  some 
decision  of  the  controversy,  and  will  not 
much  disturb  his  ease  by  any  intricate  or 
obscure  reasoning. 

I  hope,  therefore,  to  make  it  appear,  that 
all  men  have  ever  agreed  in  the  doctrine 
both  of  necessity  and  of  liberty,  according  to 
any  reasonable  sense  which  can  be  put  on 
these  terms ;  and  that  the  whole  controversy 
has  hitherto  turned  merely  upon  words.  We 
shall  begin  with  examining  the  doctrine  of 
necessity. 

It  is  universally  allowed,  that  matter,  in 
ail  its  operations,  is  actuated  by  a  necessary 
force,  and  that  every  natural  effect  is  so 
precisely  determined  by  the  energy  of  its 
cause,  that  no  other  effect,  in  such  particu- 
lar circumstances,  could  possibly  have  re- 
sulted from  it.  The  degree  and  direction  of 
every  motion  is,  by  the  laws  of  nature,  pre- 
scribed with  such  exactness,  that  a  living 
creature  may  as  soon  arise  from  the  shock  of 
two  bodies,  as  motion,  in  any  other  degree 
or  direction  than  what  is  actually  produced 
by  it.  Would  we,  therefore,  form  a  just 
and  precise  idea  of  necessity,  we  must  con- 
sider whence  that  idea  arises,  when  we 
apply  it  to  the  operation  of  bodies. 

It  seems  evident,  that  if  all  the  scenes 
of  nature  were  continually  shifted  in  such  a 
manner,  that  no  two  events  bore  any  resem- 
blance to  each  other,  but  every  object  was 
entirely  new,  without  any  similitude  to 
whatever  had  been  seen  before,  we  should 
never,  in  that  case,  have  attained  the  least 
idea  of  necessity,  or  of  a  connexion  among 
these  objects.  We  might  say,  upon  such  a 
supposition,  that  one  object  or  event  has 
followed  another  ;  -not  that  one  was  produced 
by  the  other.  The  relation  of  cause  and 
effect  must  be  utterly  unknown  to  mankind. 
Inference  and  reasoning  concerning  the 
operations  of  nature  would,  from  that  mo- 
ment, be  at  an  end  ;  and  the  memory  and 
senses  remain  the  only  canals  by  which  the 
knowledge  of  any  real  existence  could  possi- 
bly have  access  to  the  mind.  Our  idea, 
therefore,  of  necessity  and  causation  arises 
entirely  from  the  uniformity  observable  in 
the  operations  of  nature  ;  where  similar  ob- 
jects are  constantly  conjoined  together,  and 
the  mind  is  determined  by  custom  to  infer 
the  one  from  the  appearance  of  the  other. 
These  two  circumstances  form  the  whole  of 
that  necessity  which  we  ascribe  to  matter. 
Beyond  the  constant  conjunciiort,  gf  gijralar 
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objects,  and  the  consequent  inference  from  I 
one  to  the  other,  we  have  no  notion  of  any  | 
necessity  or  connexion.  > 

If  it  appear,  therefore,  that  all  mankind 
have  ever   allowed,   without   any  doubt   or  j 
hesitation,    that    these    two    circumstances  ! 
take  place  in  the  voluntary  actions  of  men, 
and  in  the  operations  of  mind  ;  it  must  follow,  , 
that  all  mankind  have  ever  agreed  in  the  ! 
doctrine  of  necessity,  and  that  they   have  i 
hitherto  disputed  merely  for  not  understand- 
ing each  other.  I 
As  to  the  first  circumstance,  the  constant  j 
and   regular  conjunction  of  similar  events  ;  ^ 
we  may  possibly  satisfy   ourselves  by   the 
following  considerations.     It  is  universally 
acknowledged,   that  there  is   a   great   uni- 
formity among  the   actions  of  men,  in  all 
nations  and  ages,    and  that  human  nature 
remains  still  the  same,  in  its  principles  and 
operations.     The  same  motives  always  pro- 
duce the  same  actions  ;      the  same  events 
follow   from   the   same    causes.     Ambition, 
avarice,  self-love,  vanity,  friendship,  gene- 
rosity, public  spirit — these  passions,  mixed 
in  various  degrees,  and   distributed  through 
society,    have  been,  from  the   beginning  of 
the  world,  and  still  are,  the  source  of  all  the 
actions    and   enterprises   which    have    ever 
been  observed  among  mankind.     Would  you 
know     the    sentiments,     inclinations,     and 
course  of  life  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  ? 
Study  well  the  temper  and  actions  of  the 
French  and  English — you  cannot  be  much 
mistaken  in  transferring  to  the  former  most 
of  the  observations  which  you  have  made 
with  regard  to  the  latter.     Mankind  are  so 
much  the  same,  in  all  times  and  places,  that 
history  informs  us  of  nothing  new  or  strange 
in  this  particular.     Its  chief  use  is  only  to 
discover  the   constant  and  universal  princi- 
ples of  human  nature,  by  showing  men  in 
all  varieties  of  circumstances  and  situations, 
and     furnishing     us    with    materials    from 
which   we  may  form  our   observations,   and 
become  acquainted  with  the  regular  springs 
of  human  action  and  behaviour.     These  re- 
cords of  wars,  intrigues,  factions,  and  revolu- 
tions, are  so  many  collections  of  experiments, 
by  which  the  politician,  or  moral  philosopher, 
fixes  the  principles  of  his  science  ;    in  the 
same  manner  as  the   physician,  or  natural 
philosopher,   becomes    acquainted   with  the 
nature  of  plants,  minerals,  and  other  exter- 
nal objects,  by  the  experiments    which  he 
forms  concerning  them.     Nor  are  the  earth, 
water,    and   other   elements,    examined  by 
Aristotle,    and   Hippocrates,    more  like    to 
those  which    at   present  lie  under    our   ob- 
servation,    than    the    men,     described     by 
Polybius  and   Tacitua,  are  to  those  who  now 
govern  the  world. 

Should  a  traveller,  returning  from  a  far 
country,  bring  us  an  account  of  men  wholly 
diflFerent  from  any  with  whom  we  were  ever 
acquainted  ;  men,  who  were  entirely  divested 
of  avarice,  ambition,  or  revenge  ;  who  knew 
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no  pleasure  but  friendship,  generos^ity,  and 
public  spirit ;  we  shouM  immediately,  from 
these  circumstances,  detect  the  falsehood, 
and  prove  him  a  liar,  with  the  same  cer- 
tainty as  if  he  had  stuffed  his  narration  with 
stories  of  centaurs  and  dragons,  miracles  and 
prodigies.  And  if  we  would  explode  any 
forgery  in  history,  we  cannot  make  use  of  a 
more  convincing  argument,  than  to  prove 
that  the  actions  ascribed  to  any  person  are 
directly  contrary  to  the  course  of  nature, 
and  that  no  human  motives,  in  such  circum- 
stances, could  ever  induce  him  to  such  a 
conduct.  The  veracity  of  Quintus  Curtius 
is  as  much  to  be  suspected,  when  he  de- 
scribes the  supernatural  courage  of  Alexan- 
der, by  which  he  was  hurried  on  singly  to 
attack  multitudes,  as  when  he  describes  his 
supernatural  force  and  activity,  by  which 
he  was  able  to  resist  them.  So  readily  and 
universally  do  we  acknowledge  a  uniformity 
in  human  motives  and  actions  as  well  as  in 
the  operations  of  body. 

!      Hence,  likewise,  the  benefit  of  that  expe- 
rience, acquired  by  long  life  and  a  variety 
of  business  and  company,  in  order  to  instruct 
us  in  the  principles  of  human  nature,  and 
'  regulate  our  future  conduct,  as  well  as  spe- 
1  culation.     By  means  of  this  guide,  we  mount 
j  up  to  the  knowledge  of  men's  inclinations 
and  motives,  from  their  actions,  expressions, 
]  and  even  gestures  ;    and  again  descend   to 
the  interpretation  of  their  actions,  from  our 
;  knowledge  of  their  motives  and  inclinations. 
The  general  observations,  treasured  up  by  a 
i  course  of  experience,  give  us  the  clue  of  hu- 
j  man  nature,  and  teach  us  to  unravel  all  its 
I  intricacies.     Pretexts    and  appearances   no 
longer  deceive  us— public  declarations  pass 
1  for  the  specious   colouring  of  a  cause — and 
though  virtue  and  honour  be  allowed  their 
proper  weight  and   authority,    that  perfect 
disinterestedness,  so  often  pretended  to,    is 
never  expected  in  multitudes   and  parties  ; 
seldom  in  their  leaders  ;    and  scarcely  even 
in  individuals  of  rank  or  station.     But  were 
there  no  uniformity  in  human  actions,  and 
were   every   experiment,   which    we    could 
form  of  this  kind,  irregular  and  anomalous, 
it   were   impossible   to   collect  any  general 
observations  concerning  mankind  ;    and    no 
experience,  however  accurately  digested  by 
reflection,  would  ever  serve  to  any  purpose. 
Why  is  the  aged  husbandman  more  skilful 
in  his  calling  than  the  young  beginner,  but 
because  there  is  a  certain  uniformity  in  the 
operation  of  the  sun,  rain,  and  earth,  towards 
the  production  of  vegetables — and  experience 
teaches  the    old  practitioner   the   rules   by 
which     this    operation     is     governed     and 
directed  ? 

We  must  not,  however,  expect  that  this 
uniformity  of  human  actions  should  be  car- 
ried to  such  a  length,  as  that  all  men,  in  the 
same  circumstances,  will  always  act  pre- 
cisely in  the  same  manner,  without  making 
any  allowance  for  the  diversity  of  characters, 
pr'-judices,  and  opiuions.  Such  a  ui.iforznity 
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in  every  particular,  is  found  in  no  part  of 
nature.  On  the  contrary,  from  observing 
the  variety  of  conduct  in  different  men,  we 
are  enabled  to  form  a  greater  variety  of 
maxims,  which  still  suppose  a  degree  of 
uniformity  and  regularity. 

Are  tbe  manners  of  men  different  in  dif- 
ferent ages  and  countries  ?  We  learn  thence 
the  great  force  of  custom  and  education, 
which  mould  the  human  mind  from  its  in- 
fancy, and  form  it  into  a  fixed  and  establish- 
ed character.  Is  the  behaviour  and  conduct 
of  the  one  sex  very  unlike  that  of  the  other  p 
It  is  thence  we  become  acquainted  with  the 
different  characters  which  nature  has  im- 
pressed upon  the  sexes,  and  which  she 
preserves  with  constancy  and  regularity. 
Are  the  actions  of  the  same  person  much 
diversified  in  the  different  periods  of  his 
life,  from  infancy  to  old  age  ?  This  affords 
room  for  many  general  observations  con- 
cerning the  gradual  change  of  our  senti- 
ments and  inclinations,  and  the  different 
maxims  which  prevail  in  the  different  ages 
of  human  creatures.  Even  the  characters 
which  are  peculiar  to  each  individual  have 
a  uniformity  in  their  influence;  otherwise 
our  acquaintance  with  the  persons,  and  our 
observation  of  their  conduct,  could  never 
teach  us  their  dispositions,  or  serve  to  direct 
our  behaviour  with  regard  to  them. 

I  grant  it  possible  to  find  some  actions 
which  seem  to  have  no  regular  connexion 
with  any  known  motives,  and  are  exceptions 
to  all  the  measures  of  conduct  which  have 
ever  been  established  for  the  government  of 
men.  But  if  we  would  willingly  know 
what  judgment  should  be  formed  of  such 
irregular  and  extraordinary  actions,  we 
may  consider  the  sentiments  commonly 
entertained  with  regard  to  those  irregular 
events,  which  appear  in  the  course  of  nature, 
and  the  operations  of  external  objects.  All 
causes  are  not  conjoined  to  their  usual  ef- 
fects with  like  uniformity.  An  artificer 
who  handles  only  dead  matter,  may  be  dis- 
appointed of  his  aim,  as  well  as  the  politici- 
an, who  directs  the  conduct  of  sensible  and 
intelligent  agents. 

The  vulgar,  who  take  things  according  to 
their  first  appearance,  attribute  the  uncer- 
tainty of  events  to  such  an  uncertainty 
in  the  causes  as  makes  the  latter  often 
fail  of  their  usual  influence,  though  they 
meet  with  no  impediment  in  their  operation. 
But  philosophers,  observing  that  almost  in 
every  part  of  nature  there  is  contained  a 
vast  variety  of  springs  and  principles,  which 
are  hid,  by  reason  of  their  minuteness  or 
remoteness,  find  that  it  is  at  least  possible 
the  contrariety  of  events  may  not  proceed 
from  any  contingency  in  the  cause,  but  from 
the  secret  operation  of  contrary  causes. 
This  possibility  is  converted  into  certainty 
by  farther  observation,  when  they  remark 
that,  upon  an  exact  scrutiny,  a  contrariety 
of  effects  alwavs  betrays  a  contrariety  of 
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causes,  and  proceeds  from  their  mutual  op- 
position. A  peasant  can  give  no  better 
reason  for  the  stopping  of  any  clock  or  watch, 
than  to  say  that  it  does  not  commonly  go 
right — but  an  artist  easily  perceives,  that 
the  same  force  in  the  spring  or  pendulum 
has  always  the  same  influence  on  the 
wheels,  but  fails  of  its  usual  effect,  perhaps, 
by  reason  of  a  grain  of  dust,  which  puts  a 
stop  to  the  whole  movement.  From  the 
observation  of  several  parallel  instances, 
philosophers  form  a  maxim  that  the  con- 
nexion between  all  causes  and  effects  is 
equally  necessary,  and  that  its  seeming  un- 
certainty in  some  instances  proceeds  from 
the  secret  opposition  of  contrary  causes. 

Thus,  for  instance,  in  the  human  body, 
when  the  usual  symptoms  of  health  or  sick- 
ness disappoint  our  expectation  ;  when  me- 
dicines operate  not  with  their  wonted  pow- 
ers ;  when  irregular  events  follow  from  any 
particular  cause  ;  the  philosopher  and  phy- 
sician are  not  surprised  at  the  matter,  nor 
are  ever  tempted  to  deny,  in  general,  the 
necessity  and  uniformity  of  those  principles 
by  which  the  animal  economy  is  conducted. 
They  know  that  a  human  body  is  a  mighty 
complicated  machine  ;  that  many  secret 
powers  lurk  in  it,  which  are  altogether  be- 
yond our  comprehension;  that  to  us  it 
must  often  appear  very  uncertain  in  its 
operations  •,  and  that,  therefore,  the  irregular 
events,  which  outwardly  discover  themselves, 
can  be  no  proof  that  the  laws  of  nature  are 
not  observed  with  the  greatest  regularity  in 
its  internal  operations  and  government. 

The  philosopher,  if  he  be  consistent,  must 
apply  the  same  reasoning  to  the  actions  and 
volitions  of  intelligent  agents.  The  most 
irregular  and  unexpected  resolutions  of  men 
may  frequently  be  accounted  for  by  those 
who  know  every  particular  circumstance  of 
their  character  and  situation.  A  person  of 
an  obliging  disposition  gives  a  peevish  an- 
swer— but  he  has  the  toothache,  or  has  not 
dined.  A  stupid  fellow  discovers  an  uncom- 
mon alacrity  in  his  carriage — but  he  has 
met  with  a  sudden  piece  of  good  fortune. 
Or,  even  when  an  action,  as  sometimes  hap- 
pens, cannot  be  particularly  accounted  for, 
either  by  the  person  himself  or  by  others, 
we  know,  in  general,  that  the  characters  of 
men  are,  to  a  certain  degree,  inconstant  and 
irregular.  This  is,  in  a  manner,  the  constant 
character  of  human  nature  ;  though  it  be 
applicable,  in  a  more  particular  manner,  to 
some  persons  who  have  no  fixed  rule  for 
their  conduct,  but  proceed  in  a  continued 
course  of  caprice  and  inconstancy.  The  in- 
ternal principles  and  motives  may  operate  in 
a  uniform  manner,  notwithstanding  these 
seeming  irregularities;  in  the  same'manner 
as  the  winds,  rain,  clouds,  and  other  varia- 
tions of  the  weather,  are  supposed  to  be  go- 
verned by  steady  principles,  though  not 
easily  discaverable  by  human  sagacity  and 
inquiry. 

Thus  it  appears,  not  only  that  the  con- 
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junction  between  motives  and  voluntary  ac- 
tions is  as  regular  and  uniform  as  that  be- 
tween the  cause  and  effect  in  any  part  of 
nature  ;  but,  also,  that  this  regular  conjunc- 
tion has  been  universally  acknowledged 
among  mankind,  and  has  never  been  the 
subject  of  dispute,  either  in  philosophy  or 
common  life.  Now,  as  it  is  from  past  expe- 
rience that  we  draw  all  inferences  concern- 
ing the  future,  and  as  we  conclude  that 
objects  will  always  be  conjoined  together, 
which  we  find  to  have  always  been  conjoin- 
ed ;  it  may  seem  superfluous  to  prove  that 
this  experienced  uniformity  in  human  acti- 
ons is  a  source  whence  we  draw  inferences 
concerning  them.  But  in  order  to  throw 
the  argument  into  a  greater  variety  of  lights, 
we  shall  also  insist,  though  briefly,  on  this 
latter  topic. 

The  mutual  dependence  of  men  is  so 
great,  in  all  societies,  thatscarce  any  human 
action  is  entirely  complete  in  itself,  or  is 
performed  without  some  reference  to  the 
actions  of  others,  which  are  requisite  to 
make  it  answer  fully  the  intention  of  the 
agent.  The  poorest  artificer,  who  labours 
alone,  expects  at  least  the  protection  of  the 
magistrate,  to  ensure  him  the  enjoyment  of 
the  fruits  of  his  labour.  He  also  expects, 
that,  when  he  carries  his  goods  to  market, 
and  offers  them  at  a  reasonable  price,  he 
shall  find  purchasers  ;  and  shall  be  able,  by 
the  money  he  acquires,  to  engage  others  to 
supply  him  with  those  commodities  which 
are  requisite  for  his  subsistence.  In  pro- 
portion as  men  extend  their  dealings,  and 
render  their  intercourse  with  others  more 
complicated,  they  always  comprehend,  in 
their  schemes  of  life,  a  greater  variety  of 
voluntary  actions,  which  they  expect,  from 
the  proper  motives,  to  co-operate  with  their 
own.  In  all  these  conclusions,  they  take 
their  measures  from  past  experience,  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  their  reasonings  con- 
cerning external  objects  ;  and  firmly  believe, 
that  men,  as  well  as  all  the  elements,  are  to 
continue  in  their  operations  the  same  that 
they  have  ever  found  them.  A  manufac- 
turer reckons  upon  the  labour  of  his  servants 
for  the  execution  of  any  work,  as  much  as 
upon  the  tools  which  he  employs,  and  would 
be  equally  surprised  were  his  expectations 
disappointed.  In  short,  this  experimental 
inference  and  reasoning  concerning  the  ac- 
tions of  others  enters  so  much  into  human 
life,  that  no  man,  while  awake,  is  ever  a 
moment  without  employing  it.  Have  we 
not  reason,  therefore,  to  affirm  that  all  man- 
kind have  always  agreed  in  the  doctrine  of 
necessity,  according  to  the  foregoing  defini- 
tion and  explication  of  it  ? 

Nor  have  philosophers  ever  entertained  a 
difierent  opinion  from  the  people  in  this 
particular.  For  not  to  mention  that  almost 
every  action  of  their  life  supposes  that  opi- 
nion, there  are  even  few  of  the  speculative 
parts  of  learning  to  which  it  is  not  essential. 


What  v/ould  become  of  history,  had  we  not 
a  dependence  on  the  veracity  of  the  histori- 
an, according  to  the  experience  which  we 
have  had  of  mankind  ?  How  could  politics 
be  a  science,  if  laws  and  forms  of  govern- 
ment had  not  a  uniform  influence  upon 
society  ?  "Where  would  be  the  foundation 
of  morals,  if  particular  characters  had  no 
certain  or  determinate  power  to  produce 
particular  sentiments,  and  if  these  sentiments 
had  no  constant  operation  on  actions  ?  And 
with  what  pretence  could  we  employ  our 
criticism  upon  any  poet  or  polite  author,  if 
we  could  not  pronounce  the  conduct  and 
sentiments  of  his  actors  either  natural  or 
unnatural,  to  such  characters^  and  in  such 
circumstances  ?  It  seems  almost  impossible, 
therefore,  to  engage,  either  in  science  or  ac- 
tion of  any  kind,  without  acknowledging  the 
doctrine  of  necessity,  and  this  inference 
from  motives  to  voluntary  actions,  from 
characters  to  conduct. 

And,  indeed,  when  we  consider  how  aptly 
natural  and  moral  evidence  link  together^ 
and  form  only  one  chain  of  argument,  we 
shall  make  no  scruple  to  allow  that  they 
are  of  the  same  nature,  and  derived  from  the 
same  principles.  A  prisoner,  who  has  nei- 
ther money  nor  interest,  discovers  the  impos- 
sibility of  his  escape,  as  well  when  he  con- 
siders the  obstinacy  of  the  gaoler,  as  the 
walls  and  bars  with  which  he  is  surrounded; 
and,  in  all  attempts  for  his  freedom,  chooses 
rather  to  work  upon  the  stone  and  iron  of 
the  one,  that  upon  the  inflexible  nature  of 
the  other.  The  same  prisoner,  when  con- 
ducted to  the  scaffold,  foresees  his  death  as 
certainly  from  the  constancy  and  fidelity  of 
his  guards,  as  from  the  operation  of  the  axe 
or  wheel.  His  mind  runs  along  a  certain 
train  of  ideas  :  the  refusal  of  the  soldiers 
to  consent  to  his  escape  ;  the  action  of  the 
executioner  ;  the  separation  of  the  head  and 
body ;  bleeding,  convulsive  motions,  and 
death.  Here  is  a  connected  chain  of  natural 
causes  and  voluntary  actions  ;  but  the  mind 
feels  no  difference  between  them,  in  passing 
from  one  link  to  another;  nor  is  less  cer- 
tain  of  the  future  event  than  if  it  were  con- 
nected with  the  objects  present  to  the  me- 
mory or  senses,  by  a  train  of  causes  cemented 
together  by  what  we  are  pleased  to  call  a 
physical  necessity.  The  same  experienced 
union  has  the  same  effect  on  the  mind,  whether 
the  united  objects  be  motives,  volition,  and 
actions,  or  figure  and  motion.  We  may 
change  the  names  of  things,  but  their  nature 
and  their  operation  on  the  understanding 
never  change. 

Were  a  man,  whom  I  know  to  be  honest 
and  opulent,  and  with  whom  I  live  in  inti- 
mate friendship,  to  come  into  my  house, 
where  1  am  surrounded  with  my  servants,  I 
rest  assured  that  he  is  not  to  stab  me  before 
he  leaves  it,  in  order  to  rob  me  of  my  silver 
standish  ;  and  I  no  more  suspect  this  event, 
than  the  falling  of  the  house  itself,  which  is 
new,  and  solidly  built  and  founded.     But  he 
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may  have  been  seized  with  a  sudden  and 
unknown  frensy.  So  may  a  sudden  earth- 
quake arise,  and  shake  and  turn  hie  my  house 
about  my  ears.  I  shall  therefore  change 
the  suppositions.  I  shall  say,  that  I  know 
with  certainty,  that  he  is  not  to  put  his  hand 
into  the  fire,  and  hold  it  there  till  it  be  con- 
sumed :  and  this  event,  I  think  I  can  foretel 
with  the  same  assurance,  as  that,  if  he 
throw  himself  out  of  the  window,  and  meet 
with  no  obstruction,  he  will  not  remain  a 
moment  suspended  in  the  air.  No  suspicion 
of  an  unknown  frenzy  can  give  the  least 
possibility  to  the  former  event,  which  is  so 
contrary  to  all  the  known  principles  of  hu- 
man nature.  A  man  who,  at  noon,  leaves  his 
purse  full  of  gold  on  the  pavement  at  Char- 
ing-cross,  may  as  well  expect  that  it  will 
liy  a  way,  like  a  feather,  as  that  he  will  find 
it  untouched  an  hour  after.  Above  one  half 
of  human  reasonings  contain  inferences  of  a 
similar  nature,  attended  with  more  or  less 
degrees  of  certainty,  proportioned  to  our 
experience  of  the  usual  conduct  of  mankind 
in  such  particular  situations. 

I  have  frequently  considered,  what  could 
possibly  be  the  reason  why  all  mankind, 
though  they  have  ever,  without  hesitation, 
acknowledged  the  doctrine  of  necessity,  in 
their  whole  practice  and  reasoning,  have 
yet  discovered  such  a  reluctance  to  acknow- 
ledge it  in  words,  and  have  rather  shown  a 
propensity,  in  all  ages,  to  profess  the  con- 
trary opinion.  The  matter,  I  think,  may 
be  accounted  for  after  the  following  manner. 
If  we  examine  the  operations  of  body,  and 
the  production  of  effects  from  their  causes, 
we  shall  find  that  all  our  faculties  can  ne- 
ver carry  us  farther  in  our  knowledge  of  this 
relation,  than  barely  to  observe  that  parti- 
cular objects  are  constajitly  conjoined  toge- 
ther, and  that  the  mind  is  carried,  by  a 
customary  transition,  from  the  appearance  of 
one  to  belief  of  the  other.  But  though  this 
conclusion  concerning  human  ignorance  be 
the  result  of  the  strictest  scrutiny  of  this 
subject,  men  still  entertain  a  strong  pro- 
pensity to  believe  that  they  penetrate  farther 
into  the  powers  of  nature,  and  perceive 
something  like  a  necessary  connexion  be- 
tween the  cause  and  the  effect.  When 
again  they  turn  their  reflections  towards 
the  operations  of  their  own  minds,  and  feel 
no  such  connexion  of  the  motive  and  the 
action,  they  are  thence  apt  to  suppose  that 
there  is  a  difference  between  the  effects 
which  result  from  material  force,  and  those 
which  arise  from  thought  and  intelligence. 
But  being  once  convinced  that  we  know 
nothing  farther  of  causation  of  any  kind, 
than  merely  the  constant  conjunction  of  ob- 
jects, and  the  consequent  inference  of  the 
mind  from  one  to  another,  and  finding  that 
these  two  circumstances  are  universally 
allowed  to  have  place  in  voluntary  actions, 
we  may  be  more  easily  led  to  own  the  same 
necessity  common  to  all  causes.  And  though 
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this  reasoning  may  contradict  the  systems 
of  many  philosophers,  in  ascribing  necessity 
to  the  determinations  of  the  v-rill,  we  shall 
find,  upon  reflection,  that  they  dissent  from 
it  in  words  only,  not  in  their  real  sentiment. 
Necessity,  according  to  the  sense  in  which 
it  is  here  taken,  has  never  yet  been,  rejected, 
nor  can  ever,  I  think,  be  rejected  by  any 
philosopher.  It  may  only,  perhaps,  be  pre- 
tended that  the  mind  can  perceive,  in  the 
operations  of  matter,  some  farther  connexion 
between  the  cause  and  effect ;  and  a  con- 
nexion that  has  not  place  in  the  voluntary 
actions  of  intelligent  beings.  Now  whether 
it  be  so  or  not,  can  only  appear  upon  exami- 
nation, and  it  is  incumbent  on  these  philo- 
sophers to  make  good  their  assertion,  by 
defining  or  describing  that  necessity,  and 
pointing  it  out  to  us  in  the  operations  of 
material  causes. 

It  would  seem,  indeed,  that  men  begin  at 
the  wrong  end  of  this  question  concerning 
liberty  and  necessity,  when  they  enter  upon 
it  by  examining  the  faculties  of  the  soul,, 
the  influence  of  the  understanding,  and  the 
operations  of  the  will.  Let  them  first  dis- 
cuss a  more  simple  question,  namely,  the 
operations  of  body  and  of  brute  unintelligent 
matter  ;  and  try  w^hether  they  can  there 
from  any  idea  of  causation  and  necessity 
except  that  of  a  constant  conjunction  of  ob- 
jects, and  subsequent  inference  of  the  mind 
from  one  to  another.  If  these  circumstances 
form,  in  reality,  the  whole  of  that  necessity,, 
which  we  conceive  in  matter,  and  if  these 
circumstances  be  also  universally  acknow- 
ledged to  take  place  in  the  operations  of  the 
mind,  the  dispute  is  at  an  end — at  leasty 
must  he  owned  to  be  thenceforth  merely 
verbal.  But  as  long  as  we  will  rashly  sup- 
pose that  we  have  some  farther  idea  of 
necessity  and  causation  in  the  operations  of 
external  objects — at  the  same  time  that  we 
can  find  nothing  farther  in  the  voluntary 
actions  of  the  mind — there  is  no  possibility 
of  bringing  the  question  to  any  determinate 
issue  while  we  proceed  upon  so  erroneous  a 
supposition.  The  only  method  of  undeceiv- 
ing us,  is  to  mount  up  higher  ;  to  examine 
the  narrow  extent  of  science  when  applied 
to  material  causes  ;  and  to  convince  our- 
selves that  all  we  know  of  them  is  the 
constant  conjunction  and  inference  above 
mentioned.  We  may,  perhaps,  find  that 
it  is  with  difficulty  we  are  induced  to  fix 
such  narrow  limits  to  human  understanding  : 
but  we  can  afterwards  find  no  difficulty 
when  we  come  to  apply  this  doctrine  to  the 
actions  of  the  will.  For,  as  it  is  evident 
that  these  have  a  regular  conjunction  with 
motives,  and  circumstances,  and  char  acters 
— and  as  we  always  draw  inferences  frcim  one 
to  the  other,  we  must  be  obliged  to  acknow- 
ledge, in  words,  that  necessity  whioh  we 
have  already  avowed,  in  every  delibeiration 
of  our  lives,  and  in  every  step  of  our  conduct 
and  behaviour. 

But  to  proceed  in  this  reconciling  project 
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with  regard  to  the  question  of  liberty  and 
necessity  ;  the  most  contentious  question, 
of  metaphysics,  the  most  contentious  science. 
It  will  not  require  many  words  to  prove  that 
all  mankind  have  ever  agreed  in  the  doc- 
trine of  liberty  as  well  as  in  that  of  neces- 
sity, and  that  the  whole  dispute,  in  this  re- 
spect also,  has  been,  hitherto,  merely  verbal. 
For,  what  is  meant  by  liberty,  when  applied 
to  voluntary  actions  ?  "We  cannot  surely 
mean,  that  actions  have  so  little  connexion 
with  motives, inclinations,  and  circumstances 
that  one  does  not  follow  with  a  certain  de- 
gree of  uniformity  from  the  other,  and  that 
one  affords  no  inference  by  which  we  can 
conclude  the  existence  of  the  other.  For 
these  are  plain  and  acknowledged  matters  of 
fact.  By  liberty,  then,  we  can  only  mean 
a  power  of  acting  or  not  acting^  according  to 
the  determinations  of  the  will — that  is,  if  we 
choose  to  remain  at  rest,  we  may  ;  if  we 
choose  to  move,  we  also  may.  Now  this  hy- 
pothetical liberty  is  universally  allowed  to 
belong  to  every  one,  who  is  not  a  prisoner 
and  in  chains.  Here  then  is  no  subject  of 
dispute. 

"Whatever  definition  we  may  give  of  liber- 
ty,  we  should  be  careful  to  observe  two 
requisite  circumstances :  first,  that  it  be 
consistent  with  plain  matter  of  fact ;  second, 
that  it  be  consistent  with  itself.  If  we  ob- 
serve the  circumstances,  and  render  our 
definition  intelligible,  I  am  persuaded  that 
all  mankind  will  be  found  of  one  opinion 
with  regard  to  it. 

It  is  universally  allowed  that  nothing 
exists  without  a  cause  of  its  existence,  and 
that  chance,  when  strictly  examined,  is  a 
mere  negative  word,  and  means  not  any 
real  power,  which  has  any  where  a  being  in 
nature.  But  it  is  pretended  that  some 
causes  are  necessary,  some  not  necessary, 
Here  then  is  the  advantage  of  definitions. 
Let  any  one  define  a  cause,  without  compre- 
hending, as  apart  of  the  definition,  a  neces- 
sary connexion  with  its  effect ;  and  let  him 
show  distinctly  the  origin  of  the  idea,  ex- 
pressed by  the  definition  ;  and  I  shall  readily 
give  up  the  whole  controversy.  But  if  the 
foregoing  explication  of  the  matter  be  re- 
ceived, this  must  be  absolutely  impracticable. 
Had  not  objects  a  regular  conjunction  with 
each  other,  we  should  never  have  entertained 
any  notion  of  cause  and  effect ;  and  this  re- 
gular conjunction  produces  that  inference  of 
the  understanding,  which  is  the  only  con- 
nexion that  we  can  have  any  comprehension 
of.  "Whoever  attempts  a  definition  of  cause, 
exclusive  of  these  circumstances,  will  be 
obliged  either  to  employ  unintelligible  terras, 
or  such  as  are  synonymous  to  the  term  which 
he  eadeavours  to  define.  And  if  the  defini- 
tion above  mentioned  be  admitted,  liberty, 
when  opposed  to  necessity,  not  to  constraint, 
is  the  same  thing  with  chance,  which  is 
universally  allowed  to  have  no  existence. 


PART  II. 

There  is  no  method  of  reasoning  more 
common  and  yet  none  more  blameable,  than, 
in  philosophical  disputes,  to  endeavour  the 
refutation  of  any  hyphothesis,  by  a  pretence 
of  its  dangerous  consequences  to  religion 
and  morality.  "When  any  opinion  leads  to 
absurdities,  it  is  certainly  false  ;  but  it  is  not 
certain  that  an  opinion  is  false,  because  it  is 
of  dangerous  consequence.  Such  topics, 
therefore,  ought  entirely  to  be  forborne  ;  as 
serving  nothing  to  the  discovery  of  truth, 
but  only  to  make  the  person  of  an  antagonist 
odious.  This  I  observe  in  general,  without 
pretending  to  draw  any  advantage  from  it. 
I  frankly  submit  to  an  examination  of  this 
kind,  and  shall  venture  to  affirm,  that  the 
doctrines,  both  of  necessity  and  of  liberty,  as 
above  explained,  are  not  only  consistent 
with  morality,  but  are  absolutely  essential 
to  its  support. 

Necessity  may  be  defined  two  ways,  con- 
formably to  the  two  definitions  of  cause ^   of 
which  it  makes  an  essential  part.     It  con- 
sists  either  in   the   constant  conjunction  of 
like  objects,  or  in  the  inference  of  the  under- 
standing from  one  object  to  another.     Now 
necessity,  in  both  these  senses  (which,  in- 
deed, are,  at  bottom,  the  same),  has   uni- 
versally, though  tacitly,  in  the  schools,  in 
the  pulpit,  and  in  common  life,  been  allowed 
to  belong  to  the  will  of  man  ;  and  no  one  has 
ever  pretended  to   deny,  that  we  can  draw 
inferences   concerning  human  actions,  and 
that  those  inferences  are  founded  on  the  ex- 
perienced union  of  like  actions,  with  like 
motives,   inclinations,    and    circumstances. 
The  only  particular  in  which   any  one  can 
differ  is,   that  either,  perhaps,    he  will  re- 
fuse to  give  the  name  of  necessity  to  this 
property  of  human  actions— but  as  long  as 
the  meaning  is  understood,  I  hope  the  word 
can  do  no  harm — or,  that  he  will  maintain 
it     possible     to     discover     something    far- 
ther  in    the    operations    of    matter.       But 
this,   it  must  be  acknowledged,  can  be  of 
no  consequence  to  morality  or  religion,  what- 
ever it  may  be  to  natural  philosophy  or  me- 
taphysics.    We  may  here  be   mistaken  in 
asserting,  that  there  is  no  idea  of  any  other 
necessity    or  connexion    in  the    actions    of 
body  ;  but  surely  we  ascribe  nothing  to  the 
actions  of  the  mind,  but  what  every  one  does, 
and  must  readily  allow  of.     We  change  no 
circumstance  in  the   received  orthodox  sys- 
tem with  regard  to  the  will,  but  only  in  that 
with  regard  to  material  objects  and  causes. 
Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  more  innocent,  at 
least,  than  this  doctrine. 

All  laws  being  founded  on  rewards  and 
punishments,  it  is  supposed,  as  a  fundamental 
principle,  that  these  motives  have  a  regular 
and  uniform  influence  on  the  mind,  and  both 
produce  the  good,  and  prevent  the  evil  ac- 
tions. We  may  give  to  this  influence  what 
name  we  please  ;    but  as  it  is  usually  con» 
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joined  with  the  action,  it  must  be  esteemed  I 
a  f«Mse,  and  be  looked  upon  as  an  instance  | 
of     that  necessity   which   we    would    here 
establish. 

The  only  proper  object  of  hatred  or  ven- 
geance, is  a  person  or  creature,  endowed 
with  thought  and  consciousness;  and  when 
any  criminal  or  injurious  actions  excite  that 
passion,  it  is  only  by  their  relation  to  the 
person  or  connexion  with  him.  Actions 
are,  by  their  very  nature,  temporary  and 
perishing  ;  and  where  they  proceed  not  from 
some  cause  in  the  character  and  disposition 
of  the  person  who  performed  them,  they  can 
neither  redound  to  his  honour,  if  good  ;  nor 
infamy,  if  evil.  The  actions  themselves 
may  be  blameable  ;  they  may  be  contrary  to 
all  the  rules  of  morality  and  religion  ;  but 
the  person  is  not  answerable  for  them  ;  and 
as  they  proceeded  from  nothing  in  him  that 
is  durable  and  constant,  and  leave  nothing 
of  that  nature  behind  them,  it  is  impossible 
he  can,  upon  their  account,  become  the  ob- 
ject of  punishment  or  vengeance.  Accord- 
ing to  the  principle,  therefore,  which  denies 
necessity,  and  consequently  causes,  a  man 
is  as  pure  and  untainted  after  having  com- 
mitted the  most  horrid  crime,  as  at  the  first 
moment  of  his  birth,  nor  is  his  character  any- 
wise concerned  in  his  actions  ;  since  they 
are  not  derived  from  it,  and  the  wickedness 
of  the  one  can  never  be  used  as  a  proof  of 
the  depravity  of  the  other. 

Men  are  not  blamed  for  such  actions  as 
they  perform  ignorantly  and  casually,  what- 
ever may  be  the  consequences.  Why?  but 
because  the  principles  of  these  actions  are 
only  momentary,  and  terminate  in  them 
alone.  Men  are  less  blamed  for  such  actions 
aa  they  perform  hastily  andunpremeditately, 
than  for  such  as  proceed  from  deliberation. 
For  what  reason  ?  but  because  a  hasty  tem- 
per, though  a  constant  cause  or  principle 
in  the  mind,  operates  only  by  intervals,  and 
infects  not  the  whole  character.  Again, 
repentance  wipes  off  every  crime,  if  attended 
with  a  reformation  of  life  and  manners. 
How  is  this  to  be  accounted  for  ?  but  by  as- 
serting that  actions  render  a  person  crimi- 
nal, merely  as  they  are  proofs  of  criminal 
principles  in  the  mind  ;  and  when,  by  an 
alteration  of  these  principles,  they  cease  to 
be  just  proofs,  they  likewise  cease  to  be 
criminal.  But,  except  upon  the  doctrine  of 
necessity,  they  never  were  just  proofs,  and 
consequently  never  were  criminal. 

It  will  be  equally  easy  to  prove,  and  from 
the  same  arguments,  that  liberty,  according 
to  that  definition  above  mentioned,  in  w*hich 
all  men  agree,  is  also  essential  to  morality, 
and  that  no  human  actions,  where  it  is  want- 
ing, are  susceptible  of  any  moral  qualities 
or  can  be  the  objects  either  of  approbation 
or  dislike.  For,  as  actions  are  objects  of 
our  moral  sentiment,  so  far  only  as  they 
are  indications  of  the  internal  character, 
passions,  and  affections,  it  is  impossible 
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that  they  can  give  rise  either  to  praise  or 
blame,  where  they  proceed  not  from  these 
principles,  but  are  derived  altogether  from 
external  violence. 

I  pretend  not  to  have  obviated  or  removed 
all  objections  to  this  theory,  with  regard  to 
necessity  and  liberty.  I  can  foresee  other 
objections,  derived  from  topics  which  have 
not  here  been  treated  of.  It  may  be  said, 
for  instance,  that  if  voluntary  actions  be 
subjected  to  the  same  laws  of  necessity  with 
the  operations  of  matter,  there  is  a  continued 
chain  of  necessary  causes,  pre-ordained  and 
pre-determined,  reaching  from  the  original 
cause  of  all,  to  every  single  volition  of  every 
human  creature.  No  contingency  any 
where  in  the  universe  ;  no  indifference  ;  no 
liberty.  While  we  act,  we  are,  at  the  same 
time,  acted  upon.  The  ultimate  author  of  all 
our  volitions  is  the  creator  of  the  world,  who 
first  bestowed  motion  on  this  immense  ma- 
chine, and  placed  all  beings  in  that  particu- 
lar position  whence  every  subsequent  event, 
by  an  inevitable  necessity,  must  result. 
Human  actions,  therefore,  either  can  have 
no  moral  turpitude  at  all — as  proceeding 
from  so  good  a  cause — or  if  they  have  any 
turpitude,  they  must  involve  our  creator  in 
the  same  guilt,  while  he  is  acknowledged  to 
be  their  ultimate  cause  and  author.  For,  as 
a  man  who  fired  a  mine  is  answerable  for 
all  the  consequences,  whether  the  train  he 
employed  be  long  or  short,  so,  wherever  a 
continued  chain  of  necessary  causes  is  fixed, 
that  being,  either  finite  or  infinite,  who  pro- 
duces the  first,  is  likewise  the  author  of  all 
the  rest,  and  must  both  bear  the  blame,  and 
acquire  the  praise  which  belong  to  them. 
Our  clear  and  unalterable  ideas  of  morality 
establish  this  rule,  upon  unquestionable  rea- 
sons, when  we  examine  the  consequences  of 
any  human  action  ;  and  these  reasons  niust 
still  have  greater  force,  when  applied  to  the 
volitions  and  intentions  of  a  being,  infinitely 
wise  and  powerful.  Ignorance  or  impotence 
may  be  pleaded  for  so  limited  a  creature  as 
man  ;  but  those  imperfections  have  no  place 
in  our  creator.  He  foresaw,  he  ordained, 
he  intended  all  those  actions  of  men,  which 
we  so  rashly  pronounce  criminal.  And  we 
must,  therefore,  conclude,  either  that  they  are 
not  criminal,  or  that  the  deity,  not  man,  is 
accountable  for  them.  But  as  either  of  these 
positions  is  absurd  and  impious,  it  follows, 
that  the  doctrine  from  which  they  are  de- 
duced cannot  possibly  be  true,  as  being  li- 
able to  all  the  same  objections.  An  absurd 
consequence,  if  necessary,  proves  the  original 
doctrine  to  be  absurd ;  in  the  same  manner 
as  criminal  actions  render  criminal  the  ori- 
ginal cause,  if  the  connexion  between  them 
be  necessary  and  inevitable. 

This  objection  consists  of  two  parts, 
which  we  shall  examine  separately ;  first, 
that  if  human  actions  can  be  traced  up,  by 
a  necessary  chain,  to  the  deity,  they  can 
never  be  criminal ;  on  account  of  the  infinite 
perfection  of  that  being,  from  whom   they 
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are  derived,  and  who  can  intend  nothing 
but  v.rhat  is  altogether  good  and  laudable. 
Or,  second,  if  they  be  criminal,  we  must 
retract  the  attribute  of  perfection,  which  we 
ascribe  to  the  deity,  and  must  acknowledge 
him  to  be  the  ultimate  author  of  guilt  and 
moral  turpitude  in  all  his  creatures. 

The  answer  to  the  first  objection  seems 
obvious  and  convincing.  There  are  many 
philosophers,  who,  after  an  exact  scrutiny 
of  all  the  phenomena  of  nature,  conclude 
that  the  whole,  considered  as  one  system, 
is,  in  every  period  of  its  existence,  ordered 
with  perfect  benevolence  ;  and  that  the  ut- 
most possible  happiness  will,  in  the  end, 
result  to  all  created  beings,  without  any 
mixture  of  positive  or  absolute  ill  and  misery. 
Every  physical  ill,  say  they,  makes  an  es- 
sential  part  of  this  benevolent  system,  and 
could  not  possibly  be  removed,  even  by  the 
deity  himself,  considered  as  a  wise  agent, 
without  giving  entrance  to  greater  ill,  or 
excluding  greater  good,  which  will  result 
from  it.  From  this  theory,  some  philoso- 
phers, and  the  ancient  Stoics  among  the  rest, 
derived  a  topic  of  consolation  under  all  afflic- 
tions, while  they  taught  their  pupils,  that 
those  ills  under  which  they  laboured,  were,  in 
reality,  goods  to  the  universe ;  and  that  to  an 
enlarged  view,  which  could  comprehend  the 
vv^hole  system  of  nature,  every  event  became 
an  object  of  joy  and  exultation.  But  though 
this  topic  be  specious  and  sublime,  it  was 
soon  found  in  practice  weak  and  ineffectual. 
You  would  surely  more  irritate  than  appease 
a  man,  lying  under  the  racking  pains  of  the 
gout,  by  preaching  up  to  him  the  rectitude 
of  those  general  laws,  which  produced  the 
malignant  humours  in  his  body,  and  led  them 
through  the  proper  canals  to  the  sinews  and 
nerves,  where  they  now  excite  such  acute 
torments.  These  enlarged  views  may,  for 
a  moment,  please  the  imagination  of  a  spe- 
culative man,  who  is  placed  in  ease  and 
security  ;  but  neither  can  they  dwell  with 
constancy  on  his  mind,  even  though  undis- 
turbed by  the  emotions  of  pain  or  passion, 
much  less  can  they  maintain  their  ground, 
when  attacked  by  such  powerful  antagonists. 
The  affections  take  a  narrower  and  more  na- 
tural survey  of  their  object ;  and  by  an  eco- 
nomy, more  suitable  to  the  infirmity  of  hu- 
man minds,  regard  alone  the  beings  around 
us,  and  are  actuated  by  such  events  as  ap- 
pear good  or  ill  to  the  private  system. 

The  case  is  the  same  with  moral  as  with 
physical  ill.  It  cannot  reasonably  be  sup- 
posed, that  those  remote  considerations, 
which  are  found  of  so  little  efficacy  with  re- 
gard to  one,  will  have  a  more  powerful  influ- 
ence with  regard  to  the  other.  The  mind 
of  man  is  so  formed  by  nature,  that  upon 
the  appearance  of  certain  characters,  dispo- 
sitions, and  actions,  it  immediately  feels  the 
sentiment  of  approbation  or  blame  ;  nor  are 
there  any  emotions  more  essential  to  its  frame 
and   constitution.       The   characters  which 


engage  our  approbation,  are  chiefly  such  as 
contribute  to  the  peace  and  security  of  human 
society ;  as  the  characters  which  excite 
blame  are  chiefly  such  as  tend  to  public 
detriment  and  disturbance  ;  whence  it  may 
reasonably  be  presumed,  that  the  moral  sen- 
timents arise,  either  mediately  or  immedi- 
ately, from  a  reflection  on  these  opposite 
interests.  What  though  philosophical  medi- 
tations establish  a  different  opinion  or  con- 
jecture ;  that  every  thing  is  right  with 
regard  tu  the  whole,  and  that  the  qualities, 
which  disturb  society,  are,  in  the  main,  as 
beneficial,  and  are  as  suitable  to  the  primary 
intention  of  nature,  as  those  which  more  di- 
rectly promote  its  happiness  and  welfare  ? 
Are  such  remote  and  uncertain  speculations 
able  to  counterbalance,  the  sentiments  which 
arise  from  the  natural  and  immediate  view 
of  the  objects  ?  A  man  who  is  robbed  of  a 
considerable  sum,  does  he  find  his  vexation 
for  the  loss  any  wise  diminished  by  these 
sublime  reflections  ?  Why,  then,  should 
his  moral  resentment  against  the  crime 
be  supposed  incompatible  with  them  ? 
Or,  why  should  not  the  acknowledgment  of 
a  real  distinction  between  vice  and  virtne 
be  reconcileable  to  all  speculative  systems 
of  philosophy,  as  well  as  that  of  a  real  dis- 
tinction between  personal  beauty  and  defor- 
mity ?  Both  these  distinctions  are  founded 
in  the  natural  sentiments  of  the  human 
mind  ;  and  these  sentiments  are  not  to  be 
controuled  or  altered  by  any  philosophical 
theory  or  speculation  whatsoever. 

The  second  objection  admits  not  of  so  easy 
and  satisfactory  an  answer  ;  nor  is  it  possi- 
ble to  explain  distinctly  how  the  deity  can 
be  the  mediate  cause  of  all  the  actions  of 
men,  without  being  the  author  of  sin  and 
moral  turpitude.  These  are  mysteries, 
which  mere  natural  and  unassisted  reason ^is 
very  unfit  to  handle;  and  whatever  system 
she  embraces,  she  must  find  herself  involved 
in  inextricable  difficulties,  and  even  contra- 
dictions, at  every  step  which  she  takes  with 
regard  to  such  subjects.  To  reconcile  the  in- 
difl^erence  and  contingency  of  human  actions 
with  prescience ;  or  to  defend  absolute  de- 
crees, and  yet  free  the  deity  from  being  the 
author  of  sin,  has  been  found  hitherto  to 
exceed  all  the  power  of  philosophy.  Happy, 
if  she  be  thence  sensible  of  her  temerity, 
when  she  pries  into  these  sublime  mysteries  ; 
and,  leaving  a  scene  so  full  of  obsurities  and 
perplexities,  return,  with  suitable  modesty, 
to  her  true  and  proper  province,  the  exami- 
nation of  common  life ;  where  she  will  find 
difficulties  enough  to  employ  her  inquiries, 
without  launching  into  so  boundless  an  ocean 
of  doubt,  uncertainty,  and  contradiction. 

THE    END. 
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LIFE  OF  BENEDICT  SPINOZA, 


Early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  on  a 
fair  evenirrg  of  summer,  a  little  Jewish  boy 
was  playing,  with  his  sisters,  on  the  Burg- 
wal  of  Amsterdam,  close  to  the  Portuguese 
synagogue.  His  face  was  mild  and  ingenu- 
ous ;  his  eyes  were  small,  but  bright,  quick, 
and  penetrative  ;  and  the  dark  hair  floated 
in  luxuriant  curls  over  his  neck  and  shoul- 
ders. Noticeable,  perhaps,  for  nothing  but 
his  beauty  and  joyousness,  the  little  boy 
played  on,  tinmarked  amongst  the  active 
citizens  of  that  active  town.  The  Dutch 
then  occupied  the  thoughtful  attention  of  all 
Europe.  After  having  first  conquered  for 
themselves  firm  footing  on  this  earth,  by 
rescuing  their  country  from  the  sea,  they 
had  thrown  off  the  oppressive  yoke  of  the 
then  mighty  Spain,  and  had  now  conquered 
for  themselves  a  freedom  from  that  far 
^greater  tyranny,  the  tyranny  of  thought. 
Amsterdam  was  noisy  with  the  creaking  of 
cordage,  the  bawling  of  sailors,  and  the 
busy  trafficking  of  traders.  The  Zuyder 
Zee  was  crowded  with  vessels  laden  with 
precious  stores  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe. 
The  canals  which  ramify  that  city,  like  a 
great  arterial  system,  were  blocked  up  with 
boats  and  barges ;  the  whole  scene  was 
^ivid  with  the  greatness  and  the  littleness 
of  commerce.  Heedless  of  all  this  turmoil, 
■as  unheeded  in  it— heedless  of  all  those 
higher  mysteries  of  existence  the  solution  of 
which  was  hereafter  to  be  the  endeavour  of 
tis  life — untouched  by  any  of  those  strange 
questionings  which  a  restless  spirit  cannot 
answer,  but  which  it  refuses  to  have  answered 
by  others — heedless  of  everything  but  his 
game,  that  little  boy  played  merrily  with 
his  sisters.  That  boy  v/as  Benedict  Spinoza  ! 
His  parents  were  honest  merchants  of  Am- 
sterdam, who  had  settled  there  in  company 
with  a  number  of  their  brethren,  on  escaping 
the  persecution  to  which  all  Jews  were  sub- 
ject in  Spain.     The  young  Baruch*  was  at 

*Banicli  was  Spinoza's  Hebrew  name,  whicli  he 
himself  translated  into  Latin  as  Benedictus;  from 
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first  destined  to  commerce,  but  his  passion 
for  study,  and  the  precocity  of  his  intellect, 
made  his  parents  alter  their  resolution  in  fa- 
vour of  a  rabbinical  education — a  resolution 
warranted  by  his  sickly  constitution,  which 
had  increased  his  love  of  study.  The  sickly 
child  is  mostly  thoughtful ;  he  is  thrown  upon 
himself,  and  his  own  resources' ;  he  suffers, 
and  asks  himself  the  cause  of  his  pains,  and 
asks  himself  whether  the  world  suffers  like 
him  ;  whether  he  is  one  with  nature,  and 
subject  to  the  same  laws,  or  whether  he  is 
apart  from  it,  and  regulated  by  distinct 
laws  ?  From  these  he  rises  to  the  awful 
questions — why  ?    whence  ?    and    whither  ? 

The  education  of  the  Jews  was  almost 
exclusively  religious,  the  old  testament  and 
the  Talmud  forming  their  principal  studies, 
Spinoza  entered  into  them  with  a  fanatical 
zeal,  which,  backed  as  it  was  by  remarkable 
penetration  and  subtlety,  won  the  admiration 
of  the  Chief  Rabbin,  Saul  Levi  Morteira, 
who  became  his  guide  and  instructor. 
Great,  indeed,  were  the  hopes  entertained 
of  this  youth,  who  at  fourteen  rivalled 
almost  all  the  doctors  in  the  exactitude  and 
extent  of  his  biblical  knowledge.  But  these 
hopes  were  turned  to  fears,  when  they  saw 
that  young  and  pertinacious  spirit  pursue 
its  undaunted  inquiries  into  whatever  region 
they  conducted  him,  and  found  him  putting 
difficulties  to  them,  which  they,  rabbnis  and 
philosophers,  were  unable  to  solve. 

Sp-noza  was  to  be  deterred  neither  by 
threats  nor  by  sophistications.  He  found 
in  the  old  testament  no  mention  of  the  doc- 
trine of  immortality — there  was  complete 
silence  on  the  point.*  He  made  no  secret 
of  his  opinions^  and  two  of  his  schoolfellows, 
irritated   at  his  intellectual   superiority,  or 

which  some  have  erroneously  supposed  that  he  em- 
braced Christianity,  whereas  he  only  renounced 
Judaism. 

*  On  this  silence  Warbnrton  endeavoured  to  es- 
tablish the  divinity  of  the  legation  of  Mosas  ;  and 
Bishop  Sherlock  has  exerted  considerable  ingenuity 
in  explaining  the  discrepancy  which  sceptics  had 
seized  hold  of  as  an  arguiaeat  in  their  fa.yo'ar. 
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else  auxioujs  to  curry  favour  with  the  rab- 
bins, reported  his  heresy  with  the  usual 
fertility  of  exaggeration.  Summoned  to 
appear  before  the  synagogue,  he  obeyed 
with  a  gay  carelessness,  conscious  of  his 
innocence.  His  judges,  finding  him  obsti- 
nate in  his  opinions,  threatened  him  with 
excommunication ;  he  answered  with  a 
sneer.  Morteira,  informed  of  the  danger, 
hastened  to  confront  his  rebellious  pupil, 
but  Spinoza  remained  as  untouched  by  his 
rhetoric  as  he  was  unconvinced  by  his  argu- 
ment. Enraged  at  this  failure,  Morteira 
took  a  higher  tone,  and  threatened  him  with 
excommunication,  unless  he  at  once  retract- 
ed. His  pupil  was  irritated,  and  replied  in 
sarcasms.  The  rabbin  then  impetuously 
broke  up  the  assembly,  and  vowed  "  oaly 
to  return  vv^ith  the  thunderbolt  in  his  hand." 

In  anticipation  of  tiie  threatened  excom- 
munication, he  wisely  withdrew  himself 
from  the  synagogue — a  step  that  profoundly 
mortified  his  enemies,  as  he  thereby  rendered 
futile  all  intimidations  which  had  been  em- 
ployed against  him,  particularly  the  other- 
wise terrible  excommunication;  for  what 
terror  could  such  a  sentence  inspire  in  one 
who  voluntarily  absented  himself  from  the 
society  which  pretended  to  exclude  him  ? 

Dreading  his  ability,  and  the  force  of  his 
example,  the  synagogue  made  him  an  offer  of 
an  annual  pension  of  a  thousand  florins,  if  he 
would  only  consent  to  be  silent,  and  assist 
from  time  to  time  at  their  ceremonies.  Spino- 
za, indignant  at  such  an  attempt  to  palter  with 
his  conscience,  refused  it  with  scorn.  As 
neither  threats  nor  temptations  could  turn 
him  from  his  path,  fanaticism  conceived  an- 
other plan.  One  evening,  as  Spinoza  was 
coming  out  of  the  theatre,  where  he  had 
been  relaxing  his  over-tasked  mind,  he  was 
startled  by  the  fierce  expression  of  a  dark 
face,  thrust  eagerly  before  his.  The  glare 
uf  blood-thirsty  fanaticism  arrested  him ;  a 
knife  gleamed  in  the  air,  and  he  had  barely 
time  to  parry  the  blow.  It  fell  upon  hi? 
chest,  but,  fortunately  deadened  in  its  force, 
only  tore  his  coat.  The  assassin  escaped. 
Spinoza  walked  home  thoughtful.* 

The  day  of  excommunication  at  length 
arrived  ;  and  a  vast  concourse  of  Jews  as- 
sembled to  witness  the  awful  ceremony.  It 
began  by  the  solemn  and  silent  lighting  of  a 
quantity  of  black  wax  candles,  and  by  open- 
ing the  tabernacle  wherein  were  deposited 
the  Books  of  the  Law  of  Moses.  Thus  were 
the  dim  imaginations  of  the  faithful  prepared 
for  all  the  horror  of  the  scene.  Morteira, 
the    ancient   friend    and  master,    now    the 

*  Some  of  the  biographers  contradict  Bayle's  state- 
ment of  the  assassination  being  attempted  as  Spi- 
noza was  leaving  the  theatre,  and  declare  that  he 
was  coming  from  the  synagogue ;  but  they  forget 
that  he  had  entirely  renounced  going  there,  and  this 
was  the  probable  motive  of  the  assassin. 


fiercest  enemy  of  the  condemned,  was  to 
order  the  execution.  He  stood  there,  pained, 
but  implacable;  the  people  fixed  their  eager 
e3'es  upon  him.  High  above,  the  chanter 
rose  and  chanted  forth,  in  loud  lugubrious 
tones,  the  words  of  execration  ;  while  from 
the  opposite  side  another  mingled  with  these 
curses  the  thrilling  sounds  of  the  trumpet ; 
and  now  the  black  candles  were  reversed, 
and  were  made  to  melt,  drop  by  drop,  into  a 
huge  tub  filled  with  blood  !  This  spectacle 
— symbol  of  the  most  terrible  faith— made 
the  whole  assembly  shudder ;  and  when  the 
final  anathema  maranatha  !  were  uttered, 
and  the  lights  all  suddenly  immersed  in  the 
blood,  a  cry  of  religious  horror  and  execra- 
tion burst  from  all ;  and  in  that  solemn 
darkness,  and  to  those  solemn  curses,  they 
shouted — amen,  amen  ! 

And  thus  was  the  young  truth -meeker  expel- 
led from  his  community,  and  his  friends  and 
relations  forbidden  to  hold  intercourse  with 
him.  Like  the  youn^ and  energetic  Shelley, 
who  afterwards  imitated  him,  he  found  him- 
self an  outcast  in  this  busy  world,  with  no 
other  guides  through  its  perplexing  laby- 
rinths than  sincerity  and  self-depej)dence. 
Two  or  three  new  friends  soon  presented 
themselves;  men  who  warred  against  their 
religion  as  he  had  warred  against  his  own  ; 
and  a  bond  of  sympathy  was  forged  out  of  a 
common  injustice.  Here  again  we  trace  a 
resemblance  to  Shelley,  who,  discountenanced 
by  his  relations,  sought  amongst  a  few  scep- 
tical friends  to  supply  the  aftections  he  was 
thus  deprived  of.  Like  Spinoza,  he  too  had 
only  sisters,  with  whom  he  had  been  brought 
up.  No  doubt,  in  both  cases,  the  conscious- 
ness of  sincerity,  and  the  pride  of  martyr- 
dom, were  great  sustainments  in  this  com- 
bat with  society.  They  are  always  so;  and 
it  is  well  that  they  are  so,  or  the  battle 
would  never  be  fought ;  but  they  never  en- 
tirely replace  the  affections.  Shut  from  our 
family,  we  may  seek  a  brotherhood  of  apos- 
tacy  ;  but  these  new  and  precarious  intellec- 
tual sympathies  are  no  compensation  for  the 
loss  of  the  emotive  sympathies,  with  all  their 
links  of  association,  and  all  their  memories 
of  childhood. 

Spinoza  must  have  felt  this ;  and  as  Shel- 
ley, in  a  rash  marriage,  endeavoured  to  fill 
the  void  of  his  yearning  heart,  so  Spinoza, 
urged  we  must  think  by  the  same  feeling, 
souglit  the  daughter  of  his  friend  and  mas- 
ter, Vanden  Ende,  as  his  wife. 

This  Vanden  Ende  had  some  influence 
on  Spinoza's  life.  He  was  a  physician  in 
Amsterdam,  who  conducted  a  philological 
seminary  with  such  success,  that  all  the 
wealthy  citizens  sent  him  their  sons  ;  but  it 
was  afterwards  discovered,  that  to  every 
dose  of  Latin  he  added  a  grain  of  atheism. 
He  undertook  to  instruct  Spinoza  in  Latin, 
and  to  give  him  board  and  lodging  on  condi- 
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tion  that  lie  should  subsequently  aid  hitn  in 
instructing  his  scholars.  This  Spinoza  ac- 
cepted with  joy,  for  although  master  of  the 
Hebrew,  German,  Spanish,  Portugese  (and 
of  course,  Dutch)  languages,  he  had  long  felt 
the  urgent  necessity  of  Latin. 

Vanden  Ende  had  a  daughter  ;  her  per- 
sonal charms  were  equivocal,  but  she  was 
thoroughly  versed  in  Latin,  and  was  an  ac- 
complished musician.  The  task  of  teaching 
young  Benedict  generally  fell  to  her ;  and 
as  a  consequence  the  pupil  soon  became  in 
love  with  the  raa^^ter.  "We  often  picture  this 
courtship  to  ourselves,  as  a  sort  of  odd  re- 
verse of  Abilard  and  Heloise.  Spinoza,  we 
fancy,  not  inattentive  to  the  instruction,  but 
the  more  in  love  with  it  coming  from  so  soft 
a  mouth — not  inattentive,  yet  not  wholly 
absorbed.  He  watches  her  hand  as  it  moves 
along  the  page,  and  longs  to  squeeze  it. 
While  "  looking  out"  in  the  dictionary,  their 
hands  touch — and  he  is  thrilled ;  but  the 
word  is  founij  nevertheless.  The  lesson 
ended,  he  ventures  on  a  timid  compliment, 
which  she  receives  with  a  kind  smile;  but 
the  smile  is  lo-^t,  for  the  bashful  philosopher 
has  his  eyes  on  the  ground  ;  when  he  raises 
them,  it  is  to  see  her  trip  away  to  household 
duties,  or  to  another  pupil,  and  he  looks 
after  her,  sighing.  Bu«t,  alas  for  maidenly 
discernment!  our  female  Abelard  was  more 
captivated  by  the  showy  attractions  of  a  cer- 
tain Kerkering,  a  young  Hamburg  mer- 
chant, who  had  alt^o  taken  lessons  in  Latin 
and  love  from  the  fair  teacher;  and  who, 
having  backed  his  pretensions  by  the  more 
potent  seductions  of  pearl  necklaces,  rings, 
&c.,  quite  cast  poor  Benedict  into  the  shade. 
He  then  turned  from  love  to  philosophy. 

His  progress  in  Latin  had,  however,  been 
considerable;  he  read  it  with  facility,  and 
found  it  invaluable  in  his  philosophical  stu- 
dies ;  and  especially  as  the  works  of  Des 
Cartes  now  fell  into  his  hands,  which  he 
studied  with  intense  avidity,  feeling  that  a 
new  world  was  therein  revealed.  The  laws 
of  the  ancient  Jewish  doctors  expressly  en- 
join the  necessity  of  learning  some  mechani- 
cal art,  as  well  as  the  study  of  the  law.  J-t 
was  not  enough,  they  said,  to  be  a  scholar — 
the  means  of  subsistence  must  also  be  learn- 
ed. Spinoza  had  accordingly,  while  belong- 
ing to  the  syna;go,2;up,  learnt  the  art  of  po- 
lishing glasses  for  telescopes,  microscopes, 
&c,,  in  which  he  arrived  at  such  proficiency 
that  the  great  Leibnitz,  writing  to  him, 
mentioned,  "  Among  the  honourable  things 
which  fame  has  acquainted  me  with  respect- 
ing you,  I  learn  with  po  small  interest  that 
you  are  a  clever  opaeian."  By  polishing 
glasses  he  gained  a  subsistence — humble,  it 
is  true,  but  equal  to  his  wants.  To  this  he 
joined,  by  wa;  of  relaxation,  the  study  of 
design,  and  ^on  became  very  expert.  Co- 
lerus  had  ^  portfolio  of  portrait?  of  several 


distinguished  men,  sketched  by  hira  ;  and 
one  among  them  was  a  portrait  of  himself, 
in  the  dress  of  Masaniello.* 

In  his  eight-and-twentieth  year  Spinoza 
left  his  natal  city  of  Amsterdam,   and   re- 
solvinjr  to  devote  his  life  to  study,  retired  to 
j  Rhynsburg,  near  Leyden,  were  still  pursuing 
his   trade   as    a    glass   polisher,    he   demoted 
I  every  spare  hour  to  philosophy.     The  frtiits 
j  of  his  solitude  were  the  "  Abridgment  of  the 
!  Meditations  of  Des  Cartes,"  with  an  appen- 
j  dix,  in  which  he  first  disclosed  the  principal 
points  of  his  own  system.     This  is  a  very 
interesting  work.     It  contains  the  most  ac- 
curate and  comprehensible  account  of  Des 
Cartes  we   have    ever  met    with  ;    and  the 
appendix  is  curious,  as  containing  the  germs 
of  the  "  Ethica."    It  made  a  profound  sensa- 
tion ;    and  when,  the  following  year,'he  re- 
moved   to  Woorburg,  a  small   village    near 
the  Hague,   his  reputation  attracted  him  a 
great  concourse  of  visitors.     Many  enmities 
were  excited  amongst  the  disciples  of  Des 
Cartes,  by  the  exposition  of  the  weak  points 
of  their  master's  system  ;    and  Spinoza  had 
to  suffer  their  rude  attacks    in  consequence 
—  but  the  attention  of  all  thinking  men  was 
fixed  upon  him,   and    the  clearness  and  pre- 
cision of  his  work  won  him  their  admiration. 
So   many  new   friendships  did  he  form,  that 
he  at  last  yielded  to  the  numerous  solicita- 
tions that  he  should  come  and  live  entirely 
at  the  Hague.     It  was  not  the  learned  alone 
who  sought  his  friendship — men  of  rank  in 
public  affairs  were  also  numbered  amongst 
them.     Of  the  latter  we  may  mention  the 
celebrated  Jan  de  Witt,  who  loved  Spinoza, 
and  profitted  by  his  advice  in  many  an  emer- 
gency.    The  great  Conde  also,  during  the 
invasion  of  Holland  by  the   French,  sent  to 
desire   Spinoza   to   c-ome  and  see  him.     The 
philosopher  obeyed,  but  the  prince  was  pre- 
vented keeping  his  appointment — to  his  loss. 
This  journey  was  very  near  proving  fatal  to 
Spinoza.     The  populace  having  learned  that 
he   had   been    in   communication   with   the 
enemy,  began  to  suspect  him  of  being  a  spy. 
j  His  landlord,  alarmed  at  these  reports,  warned 
j  him  of  them  ;    he  feared,   he  said,  that  the 
i  populace  would  attack  the   house.     "Fear 
[nothing,"  replied  Spinoza,  calmly.     "  It  is 
easy  for  me  to  justify  myself,  and   there  are 
j  persons  enough  who  know  the  object  of  my 
journey  ;    but  whatever  may  arrive,  as  soon 
as  the  people  assemble  before  your  door,  I 
j  will   go  out  and  meet   them,   even  though  I 
j  should  share  the  fate  of  De  Witt."     The 
same  calm  co&rage  which  made  him  proclaim 
the  truth,  now  made  him  ready  to  confront 

*  "  Your  enemies  have  not  failed  to  say  that  yon 
pretend  by  it  to  show  that  you  would  make  in  a 
little  time  of  Christianity,  as  complete  an  upset  as 
Masaniello  made  of  Naples  in  fifteen  days." — Dis 
j  cussion  of  Bayle  icith  Spinoza  upon  another  irotlii, 
Colosne,  1711. 
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the  infuriated  populace.  Fortunately  all 
passed  off  in  peace,  and  he  was  left  to  his 
studies.  Karl  Ludwig,  anxious  to  secure  so 
illustrious  a  thinker,  offered  him  the  vacant 
ehair  of  philosophy  at  Heidelberg,  which, 
however,  Spinoza  could  not  accept,  conscious 
^hat  the  philosophy  he  would  teach  was  too 
closely  allied  to  theology,  not  to  trench  on 
its  dogmas  ;  and  the  Elector  had  expressly 
stipulated  that  he  should  teach  nothing 
which  could  prejudice  the  established  reli- 
gion. He  therefore  begged  to  decline  it,  as 
his  public  duties  would  interfere  with  his 
private  meditations.  Yet  it  was  both  a 
lucrative  and  honourable  post  he  refused; 
but  a  philosophical  contempt  for  v/-orldly 
honours  was  amongst  his  characteristics. 

It  is  invigorating  to  contemplate  Spinoza's 
life.  Depeudent  on  his  own  manual  exer- 
tions for  his  daily  bread,  limited  in  his 
wants,  and  declining  all  pecuniary  assistance 
so  liberally  offered  by  his  friends,  he  was 
always  at  ease,  cheerful,  and  occupied. 
There  is  an  heroic  firmness  traceable  in 
every  act  of  his  life,  worthy  of  our  medita- 
tion— there  is  a  perpetual  sense  of  man's 
independence,  vporthy  all  imitation.  He 
refuses  to  accept  the  belief  of  another  man — 
he  will  believe  for  himself — he  sees  mys- 
teries around  him — awful,  inexplicable — 
but  he  will  acceptof  no  man's  explanation. 
Thus  he  leaves  the  synagogue — thus  also 
he  leaves  Des  Cartes — thus  he  thinks  for 
himselfr  So  in  a  far  subordinate  sphere  he 
will  assert  his  independence.  Having  but 
the  most  miserable  pittance,  and  with  the 
purses  of  his  friends  open  to  him,  he  pre- 
ferred limiting  his  desires,  to  accepting 
their  bounties.  He  preferred  working,  and 
gaining  his  own  subsistence,  so  long  as  it 
was  to  be  gained.  This  was  no  crotchet  of 
his — neither  was  it  ignoble  calculation. 
The  friends  were  sincere,  their  offers  were 
sincer* — he  knew  it,  but  thanked  them,  and 
declined.  The  heritage,  which  on  his 
father's  death  fell  to  his  lot,  he  resigned  to 
his  sisters.  The  large  property  which  his 
friend  Simon  de  Vries  had  announced  his 
intention  of  leaving  him,  he  would  not 
consent  to  accept — but  made  Simon  alter  his 
will  in  favour  of  his  brother  De  Vries,  at 
Schiedam.  The  pension  offered  him,  if  he 
would  dedicate  his  next  work  to  Louis  XIV., 
he  refused,  ^'  Having  no  intention  of  dedi- 
cating anything  to  that  monarch."  Whilst 
he  had  talents,  and  energy  to  make  them 
available,  he  would  not  rot  in  idleness,  or  in 
ignoble  dependence,  while  all  the  world  had 
to  toil  I  * 


*  It  was  in  a  man's  own  energy  that  lie  saw  the 
germ  of  worth  and  greatness,  and  wisely  ridiculed 
Ihe  notion  of  patronage  in  this  noteworthy  passage  : 
*' Grovernments  should  never  found  academies,  for 
they  serve  more  to  oppress  than  to  encourage  genius. 
The  unique  method  of  making  the  arts  and  scienees 


Yet  it  was  a  hard,  griping  poverty  that 
he  endured.  On  looking  over  his  papers, 
after  his  death,  they  found  accounts  of  his 
expenditure.  One  day  he  eat  nothing  but  a 
milk  soup,  with  a  little  butter^  which  cost 
about  three  halfpence,  and  a  pot  of  beer, 
which  cost  three  farthings  more.  Another 
day  he  lived  on  a  basin  of  gruel,  with  some 
butter  and  raisins,  which  cost  him  twopence 
halfpenny — and,  says  the  pastor  Colerus — • 
"  Although  often  invited  out,  he  liked  better 
to  live  on  what  he  had  at  home,  however 
little  it  was,  than  to  have  a  good  table  at 
the  expense  of  another." 

His  contemporaries  justly  entitled  him  an 
atheist,  but  it  is  extraordinary  how  they 
could  charge  him  v/ith  being  an  epicure,  in 
a  bad  sense,  when  he  lived  on  twopence 
halfpenny  per  day. 

The  publication  of  his  "  Tractatus  Theo- 
logico-Politicus,"  was  an  event  of  some 
importance,  both  in  the  history  of  philo- 
sophy and  of  Spinoza.  The  state  of 
men's  minds,  at  that  period,  was  not  favour- 
able to  the  reception  of  any  great  philosophi- 
cal system — and  Spinoza  found  himself 
obliged  to  prepare  the  way  for  his  future 
doctrines,  by  examining  the  nature  of  that 
ecclesiastical  power  which  could  excite  at 
will  such  violent  perturbation  in  the  state — 
;^nd  by  examining  also  the  foundations  on 
which  that  power  reposed.  This  great 
question  still  agitates  mankind — and  it  is  as 
curious  as  instructive  to  observe  that  the 
late  orthodox  Dr.  Arnold  taught  a  doctrine 
precisely  similar  to  that  taught  by  the 
reviled  and  persecuted  Spinoza.* 

Times  were  troubled.  Holland  was 
reposing  on  her. laurels,  won  in  the  long  and 
desperate  struggle  against  Spain.  Having 
freed  herself  from  a  foreign  yoke,  she  hady 
one  would  fancy,  little  now  to  do  but  com- 
plete her  canals,  extend  her  commerce,  and 
enjoy  her  peace.  But,  oh,  the  glorious  con- 
tradictions in  human  history  !  This  land  of 
political  freedom — this  ark  of  refuge  for  the 
persecuted  of  all  nations — the  republic  whose 
banner  was  freedom ,^  and  in  whose  cities 
European  freethinkers  published  their  works 
— was  itself  disturbed  by  theological  faction. 

The  persecuted  Jews  might  flock  from 
Spain  and  Portugal — the  synagogue  might 
rear  itself  beside  the  church — the  protestants 
of  France  and  Belgium  were  welcomed  as 
brothers  and  citizens — but  arrived  there, 
the  fugitives  might  witness,  even  there,  the 
implacable  war  of  party.  Toleration  was 
afforded  to  political  freethinking,  and  to  the 
diversities  of  religion  ;  but,  within  the  pale 
of  the  state-religion,  malice  and  all  uneha- 

flourish,  is  to  allow  every  indi^ndual  to  teach  what 
he  thinks  at  his  own  risk  and  perl."—  Tract.  PoHt., 
C.8,  §.49. 

*  Compare  Arnold.  "  Introductoi^  Lectures  ©» 
Modern  History."    Appendix  to  the  &•&•, lecture. 
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ritableness  v/ere  daily  witnessed .  There  the 
goraarist<  and  arminians  disputed  concerning 
the  infallibility  of  their  doctrines,  and  cloaked 
their  political  ambition  under  evangelical 
protestations. 

This  was  the  state  of  things  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  "  Tractatus."  Spinoza,  see- 
ing the  deplorable  dissensions  of  the  theolo- 
gians, endeavoured  to  make  evident  the 
necessity  of  a  state  religion,  which  without 
absolutelyiraposingorinterferiog  with  private 
creeds  should  regulate  all  outward  observ- 
ances. Because  as  it  is  the  office  of  the 
state  to  watch  over  all  that  concerns  the 
common  welfare,  so  should  it  watch  over  the 
church,  and  direct  it  according  to  the  gene- 
ral wish.  But  two  things  perfectly  distinct 
must  not  here  be  confounded,  namely,  liberty 
of  observance  and  liberty  of  thought.  The 
latter  is  independent  of  all  civil  power  ;  but 
the  former  must  be  subject  to  it,  for  the  sake 
of  the  public  tranquillity. 

Althoogh  this  portion  of  the  "  Tractatus  " 
could  nothave  met  with  general  approbation, 
yet  it  would   scarcely    have    raised    violent 
dissensions,  had  Spinoza  confined  himself  to 
such  speculation  ;  but,    anticipating  the   ra- 
tionalism of  modern  Germans,  he  undertook  a 
criticism     of    the   bible,   and   attacked   the 
institution  of  preisthood  as  injurious  to  the 
general  welfare.     The  consequences  were  as 
might  have  been  espectrd ;    the  book  was  at 
once  condemned,  and  forbidden  to  be  received 
in  almost  every  cQuntry.     This,    as  usual, 
only  gave  a  greater   stimulus  to  curiosity, 
and  the  sensation  the  work  produced  may  be 
judged  of  by  the  quanrity  of  "■refutations  " 
which  appeared.     Many  were   the  artifices 
used  to  introduce  it  into  the  various  countries. 
Spinoza's  devotion   to   study,  with  its  con- 
current abstemiousness  and  want  of  exercise, 
soon   undermined  his   constitution  ;    but  lie 
never  complained.     He  suffered  that,   as  he 
had   suffered   every   thing  else — in   silence. 
Once  only  a  hint  escapes  him.     '•  If  my  11% 
be  continued,"'  he  writes  to  a  fr^nd  respect- 
ing   a    promise   to  explain  certain  matters. 
No   plant — no   regret — merely    a  cocdition 
put  upon  a  promise.      He   was  a  calm,  brave 
man  ;     he  could  confront  disease  and  death, 
as  he  had    confronted  poverty  and  persecu- 
tion.    Bravery   of  the   highest  kind   distin- 
guished him  through  life,  and  was  not  likely 
to  fail  him   on  the  quitting  it ;    and  yet  be- 
neath that  calm,   cold  stoicism,  there  was  a 
childlike  gaiety  springing  from  a  warm  and 
sympathising   heart.      His    character    was 
made  up  of  generous   simplicity  and  heroic 
forbearance.       He    cculd    spare    somewhat 
from  even  his  scanty  pittance  to  relieve  the 
wretched.     He  taught  the  learned  world  the 
doctrines  he  had  elaborated  with  endless  toil, 
but  it  suited  his  political  caution  and  easiness 
of  disposition   never  to   interfere   with  the 
religious  observances  of  society. 
5 


So  lived  the  Jew,  Spinoza.  So  he  de- 
veloped his  own  nature,  and  assisted  the 
development  in  others.  Given  up  to  philo- 
sophy, he  found  in  it  "  its  own  exceeding 
great  reward."  His  only  relaxations  were 
his  pipe,  receiving  visitors,  chatting  to  the 
people  of  his  house,  and  watching  spiders 
fight.  This  last  amusement  would  make 
the  tears  roll  down  his  cheeks  with  laughter. 
The  commencement  of  the  year  1677 
found  hiai  near  his  end.  The  phthisis, 
which  he  had  suffered  from  for  twenty  years, 
now  alarmingly  increased.  On  Sunday,  the 
22tid  February,  he  ins'sted  on  his  kind  host 
and  hoste-^s  leaving  him,  and  attending  di- 
vine service,  as  he  would  not  permit  his 
illness  to  obstruct  their  devotions.  They 
obeyed.  On  their  return  he  talked  with 
them  about  the  sermon,  and  ate  some  brorh 
with  a  good  appetite.  After  dinner  his 
friends  returned  to  church,  leaving  the  phy- 
sician with  him.  \^'hen  they  came  home 
they  learnt,  with  sorrow  and  surprise,  that  he 
had  expired  about  three  o'clock,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  physician,  who  seized  what  mo- 
ney there  was  on  the  table,  together  with  a, 
silver-handled  knife,  and  left  the  body  with- 
out further  care.  So  died,  in  his  forty -fifth 
year,  in  the  full  vigour  and  maturity  of  his 
intellect,  Benedict  Spinoza. 

The  purely  metaphysical  portion  of  his 
system  had  few  adherents  until  the  modem 
German  speculators  proclaimed  his  great- 
ness ;  but  since  Jacobi,  Lessing,  Herder^ 
and  Goethe,  there  has  been  no  Leipsig  fair 
that  has  not  shown  its  essay  for  or  against 
Spinoza  ;  and  three  or  four  translations  of 
his  works  already  exist.  In  France  he  has 
also  lately  attracted  some  attention,  and 
from  influential  quarters.  In  England  a  few 
solitary  students  have  gratefully  acknow- 
ledged his  excellence  ;  but  the  regular  pro- 
fessors, such  as  E-eid,  Stewart,  Brown,  Sir 
James  Mackintosh,  Mill,  &c.,  make  no  pre- 
tens'on  to  an  acquaintance  with  him.  Their 
mention  of  him  is  confined  to  his  atheism.  Yet 
there  are  few  names  in  the  history  of  philo- 
sophy more  worthy  of  a  serious  consideration. 
To  under-stand  Spinoza  it  is  absolutely 
npcessary  to  understand  his  master,  Des 
Cartes  ;  it  is  not  only  indispensable,  there- 
fore, that  we  should  give  a  brief  character- 
istic of  the  philosophy  of  the  latter,  but  it 
will  also  be  the  shortest  and  readiest  intro- 
duction to  our  exposition.  Almost  simul- 
taneously with  Bacon,  in  England,  did  Des 
Cartes,  in  Holland,  commence  a  reform  in 
philosophy.  Both  were  disgusted  with  the 
vain  sciences  and  verbal  subrleties  which 
then  infested  the  learned  world  ;  both  were 
strongly  impressed  w^ith  the  conviction  that 
their  predecessors  and  contemporaries  were 
pursuing  a  wrong  method;  and  both  set 
themselves  to  the  introduction  of  a  new  one. 
How  Bacon  attempted  this  the  %vorld  knows. 
How  did  Pes  Cartes  attempt  it  ? 
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The  Reformation  (which  was  the  vehe- 
ment protest  of  mankind  that  authority  was 
no  longer  the  grounds  of  belief,  but  that 
reason  alone  could  claim  that  title)  had 
stirred  all  minds  to  new  and  vigorous  action  ; 
and  the  philosophy  of  Des  Cartes  is  the  most 
strikiHg  product  of  the  newly-enfianchised 
reason.  Dissatisfied  both  with  the  scep- 
ticism and  dogmatism  he  saw  around  him  ; 
unable  to  find  firm  ground  in  any  of  the 
prevalent  systems  ;  distracted  by  doubts  of 
everything  high  and  low,  holy  or  trivial; 
mistrusting  the  conclusions  of  his  own  un. 
derstanding,  and  seeing  that  his  own  senses 
often  deceived  him,  he  resolved  to  make  a 
tabula  rasa,  and  reconstruct  his  knowledge. 
He  resolved  to  examine  the  pretentions  of 
every  conclusion,  and  to  believe  nothing  but 
upon  the  clear  evidence  of  his  reason.  He 
began  by  universal  doubt.  He  not  only 
cleared  his  mind  of  all  its  previous  stock  of 
opinions,  but  pushed  his  doubts  to  the  very 
verge  of  self-annihilation.  There  he  stopped  ; 
there  in  self — in  his  own  consciousnes.v— he 
found  an  irresistible  fact,  an  irreversible  cer- 
tainty. He  could  doubt  the  existence  of  the 
external  world,  and  treat  it  as  a  phantasm  ; 
he  could  doubt  the  existence  of  gnd,  and 
treat  it  as  a  superstition  ;  but  of  the  existence 
of  his  thinking,  doubting  mind,  no  doubt  was 
possible.  He,  the  doubter,  existed,  if  no- 
thing else  existed.  Hence  his  world  fa- 
mous coglto,  ergo  sum  :  I  think,  therefore 
I  am. 

I  exist.  No  doubt  can  darken  such  a 
truth;  no  sophism  can  confuse  tliis  founda- 
tion of  all  possible  knowledge.  This  is  a 
certainty,  if  their  be  none  other  ;  this  is  the 
starting  point  and  basis  of  all  science.  But 
whence  this  certainty? — from  consciousness. 
Consciousness,  then,  is  the  basis  of  all  truth 
— there  is  none  other  possible.  Interrogate 
consciousness,  and  its  clear  replies  will  be 
science.  On  examining  my  consciousness 
with  this  view,  I  find  that  not  only  do  I 
exist,  but  that  I  am  miserably  finite  and  im- 
perfect. By  my  finitude,  therefore,  I  am 
conscious  of  not  being  the  all  ;  by  my  im- 
perfection of  my  not  being  the  best.  Yet 
an  infinite  and  perfect  being  must  exist,  for 
infinity  and  perfection  are  implied  as  co-rela- 
tions to  my  iV/(?fls  of  finitude  and  imperfection. 
The  infinite  and  perfect  can  be  none  other 
than  god.  God  therefore  exists  ;  his  exis- 
tence is  clearly  proclaimed  in  my  consci- 
ousness, and  can  no  more  be  a  matter  of 
doubt  than  can  my  own  existence. 

God,  being  perfect,  cannot  deceive  us  ;  it 
is  we  who  deceive  ourselves,  by  taking  vague 
and  confused  ideas  for  clear  and  true  ones. 
To  guide  us  in  the  pursuit  of  truth  these 
four  rules  are  indispensable  : 

1.  Never  to  accept  anything   as  true  but 
what  is  evidently  so  ;  4o  admit  nothing  into 
the  mind  but  v/hat  so  clearly  and  distinctly 
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presents  itself  as  true  that  there  can  be  no 
reason  to  doubt  it  —  (Independanee  of 
authority). 

2.  To  divide  every  question  into  as  many 
separate  questions  as  possible  ;  that  each 
part  being  more  easily  conceived,  the  whole 
may  become  more  intelligible— (Analysis). 

3.  To  conduct  the  examination  with  order, 
beginning  by  that  of  objects  the  most  simple 
and  therefore  the  easiest  to  be  known,  and 
ascending  little  by  little  up  to  knowledge  of 
the  most  complex — (Synthesis). 

4.  To  make  such  exact  calculations,  and 
sucli  circumspections,  as  to  be  confident  that 
nothing  essential  has  been  omitted. 

Thus  did  Des  Cartes,  from  the  ground  of 
consciousness,  reconstruct  the  belief  in  his 
own  existence,  and  in  the  existence  of  god 
and  of  the  world.  It  was  a  great  scheme, 
and  in  his  day  an  important  one.  Amidst 
the  chaos  of  opinions  a  ground  of  certainty- 
was  needed  ;  DesCartes  found  one,  or  thought 
he  did,  in  consciousness. 

The  reader  will  appreciate  the  effect  of 
Des  Cartes'  v/ritings  on  Spinoza  when  they 
fell  into  his  way,  especially  if  lie  recalls  the 
critical  period  at  which  Spinoza  first  met 
with  them.  He  was  then  striving  to  solve 
for  himself  the  inexplicable  riddle  of  the 
universe.  He  had  penetrated  deep  into  the 
science  of  the  cabbala;  he  had  been  assisted 
by  the  learned  Morteira;  but  wise  in  all  the 
wisdom  of  the  Jews,  he  was  still  at  an  im- 
measurable distance  from  the  desired  solu- 
tion. Des  Cartes  captivated  him  no  less  by 
the  boldness  of  his  logic  than  by  the  inde- 
pendent nature  of  his  method,  which  sought 
truth  in  the  inner  world  of  man,  and  not  in 
the  outward  world,  nor  in  the  records  of 
authority.  He  studied  with  avidity;  but  he 
soon  found  that  there  also  the  riddle  re- 
mained unsolved.  He  found  the  fact  of  his 
own  existence  superfluously  demonstrated  ; 
but  the  far  greater  existence  in  which  his 
own  was  included — of  which  the  great  all 
was  but  a  varied  manifestation — of  this  he 
could  find  no  demonstration.  Cogifo,  ergo 
sum  (I  think,  therefore  I  am)  is  irresistible, 
but  cogito,  ergo  dens  est  (I  think,  therefore 
god  exists)  is  no  syllogism.  The  solution 
of  the  problem  of  the  to  ov  kcA  to  sv — ■ 
"  the  one  alone,  by  reason  of  which  all  else 
exists,"  had  still  to  be  discovered. 

Spinoza  leaving  Des  Cartes,  asked  himself 
— What  \s  the 72oumenon  (thing  known)  which 
lies  beneathj«/ie/?omena  (things  experienced)  ? 
We  see  everywhere  transformations  perish- 
able &  perishing;  yet  there  mustbe  something 
beneath  which  is  imperishable — what  is  it  P 
We  see  a  wondrous  universe  peopled  with  won- 
drous beings,  yetnone  of  these  beings  exist;9er 
se  (by  themselves),  hutperaliud{hj  another)  ; 
they  are  not  the  authors  of  their  own  existence 
— they  do  not  rest  upon  their  own  reality,  but 
on  a  greater  reality— on  that  of  the  to  iv,  x.m 
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TO  7ra.v — ''the  one  alone,  which  bears  or 
brings  forth."     What  is  this  reality  ? 

This  question,  successively  asl-;ed  by  every 
thinker,  and  to  which  philosophy  has  only 
stammered  forth  replies — from  the  "  water" 
of  Thales  to  the  "  absolute  "  of  Hegel — 
this  question,  Spinoza  thought,  could  not  be 
answered  by  the  idea  of  perfection.  No  : 
the  great  reality  of  all  existence  is  sub- 
stance. Not  substance  in  the  gross  and 
popular  sense  of  "body  "  or  "matter,"  but 
that  which  is  substans — which  is  standing 
under  all  phenomena,  supporting  and  giving 
them  reality.  What  is  a  phenomenon  ? — 
an  appearance,  a  thing  perceived,  a  state 
of  the  perceiving  mind.  But  what  origin- 
ates this  perception  —  what  changes  the 
mind  from  its  prior  to  its  present  state  ? 
Somethings  external  and  extrinsic,  changes 
it.  What  is  this  something  ?  What  it  is, 
in  itself,  we  can  never  know — because  to 
know  it  would  bring  it  under  the  forms  and 
conditions  of  the  mind,  that  is,  would  consti- 
tute it  a  phenomenon — unknown,  therefore, 
but  not  denied — this  ens — this  something  is  ; 
and  this  Kant  calls  noumenon.  This 
Spinoza  calls  substance. 

All  science,  as  all  existence,  must  start 
from  one  principle,  which  must  be  the 
ground  of  all.  What  is  this  commencement 
— this  a.p%>)  (principium,  beginning)  ?  Per- 
fection, replies  Des  Cartes.  No,  says  Spi- 
noza, perfection  is  an  attribute  of  something 
prior  to  it.  Substance  is  the  "beginning." 
Des  Cartes,  in  common  with  most  philo- 
sophers, had  assumed  a  duality — he  had  as- 
sumed a  god  and  a  real  world  created  by 
god.  Substance,  to  hinn,  was  by  no  means 
the  primal  fact  of  all  existence ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  maintained  that  both  extension 
and  thought  were  substances  ;  in  other 
words,  that  mind  and  matter  were  distinct 
independent  substances,  different  in  essence, 
and  united  only  by  god.  Spinoza  affirmed 
that  both  extension  and  thought  were  no 
more  than  attributes;  and  by  a  subtle  syn- 
thesis he  reduced  the  duality  of  Des  Cartes 
to  his  own  all-embracing  unity,  and  thus 
arrvied  at  a  conception  of  the  one. 

Such  was  Spinoza's  solution  of  the  problem 
— upon  this  he  felt  he  could  repose  in  peace, 
and  upon  this  only.  To  live  with,  and  know 
this  sort  of  god,  as  far  as  he  could,  was  the 
highest  point  of  human  development  and  hap- 
piness ;  and  to  this  he  consecrated  his  life. 
Taking  the  words  of  Paul,  "  In  him  we  live, 
move,  and  have  our  being,"  as  his  motto,  but 
in  a  different  sense,  he  sought  to  trace  the  rela- 
tions of  the  world  to  man,  and  those  of  roan  to 
society.  His  "Tractatus"  and  "  Ethica," 
were  the  great  results  of  that  endeavour. 

Having  mastered  this  first  principle  of  all 
science,  he  proceeded  to  demonstrate  it; 
and  very  properly  adopted  the  method  of  the 


mathematicians.  To  this  demonstration  We 
are  about  to  lead  our  readers,  and  only  beg 
of  them  a  little  steady  attention  and  a  little 
patient  thought,  convinced  that  they  will 
then  have  little  ditliculty  in  findin^^  their 
way  in  this  abstrusest  of  all  subjects.  We 
shall  translate  some  portion  of  the  Ethica 
with  the  utmost  care,  because  we  think  it 
every  way  advisable  that  the  reader  should 
have  Spinoza's  own  mode  of  statement,  and 
thereby  be  enabled  to  watch  his  method  of 
deducing  his  conclusions  from  his  premises. 
The  work  opens  with  eight 

DEFINITIONS. 

I.  By  cause  of  itself  I  understand  that, 
the  essence  of  which  involves  existence;  or 
that,  the  nature  of  which  can  only  be 
considered    as  existent. 

II.  A  thing  finite  is  that  which  can  be 
limited  (terminari  potest)  by  another  thing 
of  the  same  nature,  ergo,  body  is  said  to  be 
finite  because  it  can  always  be  conceived  as 
larger.  So  thought  is  limited  by  other 
thoughts.  But  body  does  not  limit  thought, 
nor  thought  limit  body. 

III.  By  substance  I  understand  that 
which  is  in  itself,  and  is  conceived  per  se, 
that  is,  the  conception  of  which  does  not 
require  the  conception  of  anything  else  as 
antecedent  to  it. 

IV.  By  attribute  I  understand  that  which 
the  mind  perceives  as  constituting  the  very 
essence  of  substance. 

V.  By  modes  I  understand  the  accidents 
(affectiones)  of  substance;  or  that  which  is 
in  something  else,  through  which  also  it  is 
conceived. 

VI.  By  god  I  understand  the  being  abso- 
lutely infinite  ;  that  is,  the  substance  con- 
sisting  of  infinite  attributes,  each  of  which 
expresses  an  infinite  and  eternal  essence. 

Explication.  I  say  absolutely  infinite,  but 
not  in  suo  genere  ;  for  to  whatever  is  infinite 
but  not  in  suo  genere,  we  can  deny  infinite 
attributes;  but  that  which  is  absolutely 
infinite,  to  its  essence  pertains  everything 
which  implies  essence,  and  involves  no 
negation. 

VII.  That  thing  is  said  to  be  free  which 
exists  by  the  sole  necessity  of  its  nature,  and 
by  itself  alone  is  determined  to  action.  But 
that  is  necessary,  or  rather  constrained, 
which  owes  its  existence  to  another,  and  acts 
according  to  certain  and  determinate  causes. 

VIII.  By  eternity  1  understand  exist- 
ence itself,  in  as  far  as  it  is  conceived  neces- 
sarily to  follow  from  the  sole  definition  of  an 
eternal  thing. 

AXIOMS. 

First.  Every  thing  which  is,  is  in  itself, 
or  in  some  other  thing. 

Second.      That   which   cannot    be    con- 
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«eived  through  another,  per  aliitd — must  be 
conceived,  per  se. 

Third.  From  a  given  determinate  cause 
the  effect  necessarily  follows;  and  vice  versa, 
if  no  determinate  cause  be  given  no  effect 
can  follow. 

Fourth.  The  knowledge  of  an  effect 
depends  on  the  knowledge  of  the  cause,  and 
includes  it. 

Fifth.  Things  that  have  notbing  in 
common  with  each  other,  cannot  be  under- 
stood by  means  of  each  other,  that  is,  the 
conception  of  one  does  not  involve  the  con- 
ception of  the  other. 

Sixth.  A  true  idea  must  agree  with  its 
original  in  nature. 

Seventh.  Whatever  can  be  clearly  con- 
ceived as  non-existent,  does  not  in  its 
essence  involve  existence. 

PROPOSITIONS. 

I.  Substance  is  prior  in  nature  to  its 
accidents. 

Demonstration.     Per  definitions  3  and  5. 

II.  Two  substances,  having  different 
attributes,  have  nothing  in  common  vrith 
each  other. 

Dem.  This  follows  from  def.  3 ;  for 
each  substance  must  be  conceived  in  itself 
and  through  itself;  in  other  words,  the 
conception  of  one  does  not  involve  the  con- 
ception of  the  other. 

III.  Of  things  vphich  have  nothing  in 
common,  one  cannot  be  the  cause  of  the  other. 

Dem.  If  they  have  nothing  in  common, 
then  (per  axiom  5)  they  cannot  be  conceived 
by  means  of  each  other;  ergo  (per  axiom 
4),  one  cannot  be  the  cause  of  the  other. 
— Q.E.D. 

IV.  Two  or  more  distinct  things  are 
distinguished  among  themselves,  either 
through  the  diversity  of  their  attributes,  or 
throus:h  that  of  their  modes. 

Dem.  Everything  which  is,  is  in  itself,  or 
in  some  other  thing  (per  ax.  1),  that  is  (per 
def.  3  and  5),  there  is  nothing  out  of  ourselves 
{extra  intellectum,  outside  the  intellect)  but 
substance  and  its  modes.  There  is  nothing 
out  of  ourselves  whereby  things  can  be  distin- 
guished amongst  one  another,  except  sub- 
stances, or  (whichis  the  same  thing,  per  def. 
4)  their  attributes  and  modes. 

V.  It  is  impossible  that  there  should  be 
two  or  more  substances  of  the  same  nature, 
or  of  the  same  attribute. 

Dem,     If     there    are     many     different 


substances,  they  must  be  distinguished  by 
the  diversity  of  their  attributes  or  of  their 
modes  (per  prop.  4).  If  only  by  the  diver- 
sity of  their  attributes,  it  is  thereby  conceded 
that  there  is  nevertheless  only  one  substance 
of  the  same  attribute;  but  if  by  their 
diversity  of  modes,  then  substance  being 
prior  in  order  of  time  to  its  modes,  it  must 
be  considered  independent  of  them  ;  that  is 
(per  def.  3  and  6),  cannot  be  conceived  as 
distinguished  from  another ;  that  is  (per 
prop.  4),  there  cannot  be  many  substances, 
but  only  one  substance. — Q.E.D. 

VI.  One  substance  cannot  be  created  by 
another  substance. 

Dem.  There  cannot  b'e  two  substances 
with  the  same  attributes  (per  prop.  5)  ;  that 
is  (per  prop.  2),  that  have  anything  in 
common  with  each  other ;  and  therefore 
(per  prop.  3)  one  cannot  be  the  cause  of 
the  other. 

Corollary  1.  Hence  it  follows  that 
substance  cannot  be  created  by  anything 
else.  For  there  is  nothing  in  nature 
except  substance  and  its  modes  (per  axiom 
1,  and  def.  3  and  5)  ;  now  this  substance 
not  being  produced  by  another  is  self-caused. 

Corollary  2.  This  proposition  is  more 
easily  to  be  demonstrated  by  the  absurdity 
of  its  contradiction — for  if  substance  can  be 
produced  by  anything  else,  the  conception  of 
it  would  depend  on  the  conception  of  the 
cause  (per  axiom  4),  and  hence  (per  def. 
3),   it  would  not  be  substance. 

VII.  It  pertains  to  the  nature  of  sub- 
stance to  exist. 

Dem.  Substance  cannot  be  produced 
by  anything  else  (per  coroll.  prop.  6), 
and  is  therefore  the  cause  of  itself;  that  is 
(per  def.  1),  its  essence  necessarily  involves 
existence  ;  or  it  pertains  to  the  nature  of 
substance  to  exist. — Q.E.D. 

VIII.  All  substance  is  necessarily 
infinite. 

Dem.  There  exists  but  one  substance 
of  the  same  attribute ;  and  it  must  either 
exist  as  infinite  or  finite.  But  not  finite, 
for  (per  def.  2)  as  iinite  it  must  be  limited 
by  another  substance  of  the  same  nature, 
and  in  that  ease  there  would  be  two 
substances  of  the  same  attributes,  which 
(per  prop.  6)  is  absurd.  Substance  there- 
fore is  infinite. — Q  .E.D. 


(Compiled  from  "  Spinoza's  Life  and  Works."  Bj 
G.  H.  Lewes,  Escj.,  first  published  in  the 
"  Westminster  Review.") 
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OX  THE  SUPPOSED  NECESSITY  OF  DECEIVING 
THE  VULGAR, 


BY      JULIAN      HIBBERT, 


The   reception  of  a  certain  maxim,  is,  I 
think,  the  principal  cause  why  superstition, 
though   occasionally    written    against,    and 
partially    (or    at   any  rate,  nominally)   con- 
demned, is  yet  able  to  exist  and  to  flourish. 
We  may  indeed  attribute  a  great  part  of  the 
success  of  superstition   to   the  principles  of 
fear,  ideality,  and  vrondcr,  inherent  in  the 
human  mind — to  the  influence  of  educations  ! 
formed   by   brutish   nurses    and  dogmatical , 
pedagogues — and   to   the   excitement  occa-  \ 
sioned  by  the  gloomy  prophecies  and  furious  ' 
denunciations  of  pulpited  hypocrites.     But 
the   grand   support  of  superstition   is    from 
those  whose  great  interest  it  is  to  put  down  I 
superstition.     PhysicianSy    historians,    legis-  i 
lators,    school -masters,    newspaper  -  editors,  \ 
and    political    economists,     are     the    most ' 
enlightened  and  useful  of  literati — and,   if  j 
properly  united,  for  their  own  (the  public)  \ 
benefit,    might  rule   the   world.      Yet    do 
these  very  men  (who,  in  a   land  of  perfect  j 
superstition,    would  for   the   most   part   be  | 
annihilated)  uphold  and  protect  their  arch-  1 
enemy,  by  maintaining  the  fatal  maxim —  j 
that  it  w  necessary  to  deceive  the  vulgar.  \ 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  show  how  much  i 
ancient    priests  followed    this    maxim,    in 
keeping   for   themselves   sublime  doctrines, 
while  they  fed  the  people  with  fables.     This 
is  sufficiently    well   known,    especially    as 
regards    the   Egyptians.      But   even   legis- 
lators   condescended    to    use   these    tricks. 
Diodorus    Siculus,     after    mentioning    that 
Mneues,  the  first  mortal  legislator  among 
the  Egyptians,  pretended  tn  derive  his   laws 
from  Hermes,  adds  :  "Similarly,  it  is  said,  ^ 
that  of  the  Grecians,  Minos  in  Crete,  and  Ly-  | 
curgus  (1)  in  Lacedeemon,  gave  out  that  they  j 
had  derived  their  laws,  the  one  from  Jupirer,  ' 
and  the    other   from    Apollo,     And   among ; 
most  other  nations  it  is  reported,   that  this  | 
maxim  obtained,   and  was  a  cause  of  great , 
advantages  to  the  believers.     For  it  is  re-  ; 
lated,   that,    among  the  Arimaspians^   Za- 
thraustes  feigned  that  he  had  received  his 
laws  from  the  agatho-dasmon,  or  good    de- 
mon ;  as,  among  those  who  are  called  Getse, 
Zamolxis  feigned  that  he  had  received  his 
from    the    great   goddess   of  their  republic, 
Vesta  ;    and  as,  among  the  Jews,  Moses  (2) 
feigned  that  he  had  received  his  from  a  god 
called   lao  —  either  judging   that   an   idea 
which  was  to  be  useful  to  a  multitude  of  men, 
was   altogether   divine   and   wonderful  —  or 
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considering  that  the  vulgar  would  be  more 
obedient,  when  contemplating  the  power  and 
magnificence  of  those  who  were  said  to  have 
promulgated  the  laws." 

Thus  Diodorus — to  whose  list  of  divinely- 
commissioned  legislators  may,  I  think,  be 
added  some  other  Grecians,  namely,  Tripto- 
lemus  (if  there  was  such  a  person),  the  mis- 
sionary of  Ceres — Zaleucus,  who  was  as- 
sisted by  Minerva — and  Solon,  who  availed 
himself  of  the  sanctity  of  Epimenides. 

But  the  great  chief  of  deceptive  legislators 
v.'as  Pythagoras,  whose  followers,  to  the 
latest  ages,  appear  to  have  delighted  in. 
working  miracles.  The  platonists,  also  (or 
rather  Platohiraself,  and  theneo-platonicians, 
as  distinguished  also  from  that  sceptical  sect 
the  academics),  seem  to  have  been  fond  of 
mysterious  imposture  (3).  The  stoics  were 
hypocritical  and  dogmatical, 

Euripides  said,  that,  in  the  early  state  of 
society,  some  wise  man  insisted  on  the  ne- 
cessity of  darkening  truth  with  falsehood, 
and  of  persuading  men  that  there  is  an  im- 
mortal deity  (4),  who  hears,  and  sees,  and 
understands  our  actions. 

The  eristic  philosopher  Stilpo,  as  also 
Bion,  the  Borysthenite,  when  asked,  in 
the  street,  concerning  the  gods,  replied,  that 
they  could  not  speak  upon  that  subject 
where  the  vulgar  could  hear  them. 

Strabo  shows,  at  great  length,  the  general 
use,  and  important  eficcts,  of  theological  fa- 
bles :  "  It  is  not  possble  for  a  philosopher  te 
conduct,  by  reasoning,  a  multitude  of  women 
and  of  the  low  vulgar — and  thus  to  invite 
them  to  piety,  holiness,  and  faith.  But  he 
must  also  make  use  of  superstition — and  not 
omit  the  invention  of  fables,  and  the  perfor- 
mance of  wonders.  For  the  lightning,  and 
the  aegis,  and  the  trident,  and  the  thyrsolon- 
chal  arms  of  the  gods,  are  but  fables — and 
so  is  all  ancient  theology.  But  the  founders 
of  states  adopted  them  as  bugbears  to  frighten 
the  weak-minded." 

The  deep  policy  of  the  Romans,  in  reli- 
giously deceiving  the  vulgar,  is  well  known. 

Thus  Numa  (if  there  ever  was  such  a  per- 
son) pretended  to  derive  legislative  informa- 
tion from  the  goddess  Egeria :  "Lest  the 
dispositions  of  the  people  should,  in  time  of 
tranquility,  grow  licentious,  he  made  it  his 
first  aim  to  inspire  them  with  fear  of  the 
gods,  a  principle  of  the  greatest  efftcacy  with 
the  multitude,  in  that  rude  and  ignorant  age. 
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And  as  this  did  not  seem  likely  to  make 
much  impression  on  their  minds,  without  the 
aid  of  some  pretended  miracle,  he  made  them 
believe  that  he  had  nightly  meetings  with 
the  goddess  Egeria — and  that  by  her  direc- 
tion he  instituted  the  sacred  rites  most  ac- 
ceptable to  the  gods,  and  appointed  proper 
priests  for  each  of  the  deities."  Thus  Livy. 
And  Platarchus,  after  requiring  us  to  believe 
that  Zaleucus,  Minos,  Zoroaster,  Numa,  and 
LycurgQS,  were  visited  by  the  deity,  says  of 
them,  that:  "  For  lam  not  averse  to  thinking 
what  certain  authors  have  said,  that  Lycur- 
gus,  Numa,  and  several  other  celebrated 
personages,  having  to  conduct  a  rustic  people, 
difficult  to  manage,  and  wishing  to  make 
them  adopt  great  changes,  have  imagined 
this  communication  with  the  gods,  for  the 
good  even  of  those  whom  they  made  believe 
it."  Andfurtheron  we  read  of  Numa  alone  : 
"  He  called  superstition  to  his  assistance.. . 
....Sometimes  even  he  presented  to  them, 
on  the  partof  the  gods,  motives  of  terror(5) ;  he 
announced  to  them  strange  visions,  menacing 
voices  that  he  had  heard  ;  and  by  that  means 
he  accomplished  his  object  of  making  them 
yield  entire  submission  to,  and  bend  under 
the  yoke  of,  superstition  (6)." 

The  hone-cutting-razor-miracle,  achieved 
by  Tarquinius  Priscus  and  Attius  Navius, 
was  probably  got  up  for  political  purposes. 

The  dictator  Camillus  was  a  very  reli- 
gious man — his  speech  to  the  Romans,  after 
the  Gauls  had  retired,  principally  turns  upon 
the  importance  of  the  national  religion — and 
the  military  tribunes  created  by  him  "Con- 
sulted the  senate  on  no  other  business  previ- 
ous to  that  which  related  to  religion.  They 
ordered,  in  the  first  place,  that  a  collection 
should  be  made  of  the  treaties  and  laws 
which  could  be  found.  The  latter  consisted 
of  the  twelve  tables,  and  some  laws  enacted 
by  the  kings.  Some  of  these  were  publicly 
promulgated — but  such  as  related  to  religious 
matters  were  kept  secret,  chiefly  through 
means  of  the  pontiflfs,  that  they  might  hold 
the  minds  of  the  multitude  in  bondage,  under 
the  ties  of  religion."    (Livy.) 

The  elder  Scipio  Africanus  constantly 
pretended  to  be  peculiarly  favoured  by  the 
gods.  Thus  he  took  care  frequently  to  go 
alone  to  the  capitol,  where  the  vulgar  ima- 
gined that  he  received  some  revelation  from 
the  deity.  Polybius  praises  this  policy,  and 
compares  it  to  that  of  Lyeurgus. 

The  pontifex-maximus  Scsevola  thought  it 
expedient  that  the  people  should  be  deceived 
in  religion  —  and  the  learned  Yarro  said 
plainly,  that  there  are  many  truths,  whicli 
it  is  useless  for  the  vulgar  to  knov,' — and 
many  falsities  which  it  is  fit  the  people 
should  not  suppose  are  falsities.  Hence 
comes  the  adage,  "The  world  will  be  de- 
ceived— let  it  be  deceived  then." 

The  religious  policy  of  the  Roman  govern- 
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ment,  especially  in  later  timesi,  is  inimitably 
described  in  the  following  passages  of  Gibbon  : 
"  The  vaiious  modes  of  worship,  which 
prevailed  in  the  Roman  world,  were  all  con- 
sidered— by  the  people,  as  equally  true — by 
the   philosopher,  as    equally  false — and   by 

the  magistrate,  as  equally  useful 

Notwithstanding  the  fashionable  irreli- 
gion  which  prevailed  in  the  age  of  the  Anto- 
nines,  both  the  interests  of  the  priests  and 
the  credulity  of  the  people  were  sufficiently 
respected.  In  their  writings  and  conversa- 
tion, the  philosophers  of  antiquity  asserted 
the  independent  dignity  of  reason  :  but  they 
resigned  their  actions  to  the  commands  of 
law  and  of  custom.  Viewing,  with  a  smile 
of  pity  and  indulgence,  the  various  errors  of 
the  vulgar,  they  diligently  practised  the 
ceremonies  of  their  fathers,  devoutly  fre- 
quented the  temples  of  the  gods,  and  some- 
times condescending  to  act  a  part  on  the 
theatre  of  superstition,  they  concealed  the 
sentiments  of  an  atheist  under  the  sacerdotal 
robes.  Reasoners  of  such  a  temper  were 
scarcely  inclined  to  wrangle  about  their  re- 
spective modes  of  faith,  or  of  worship.  It 
was  indifferent  to  them  what  shape  the  folly 
of  the  multitude  might  choose  to  assume  ; 
and  they  approached,  with  the  same  inward 
contempt,  and  the  same  external  reverence, 
the  altars  of  the  L}'bian,  the  Olympian,  or 
the  Capitoline  Jupiter." 

After  mentioning  the  opinions  of  those 
most  enlightened  Pagans,  the  Grecians  and 
Romans, "it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  show 
how  much  the  doctrine  of  deceit  was  prac- 
tised by  less  free-minded  polytheists.  I 
will  only  give  the  following  well-known  in- 
stance. The  Indian  sophist  Xekia  (7),  when 
on  his  death-bed,  delivered  to  his  disciples 
his  secret  dogmata,  adding  that  they  should 
abandon  the  exoteric  doctrine  to  the  people, 
and  themselves,  at  any  rate,  only  conform  to 
it  outwardly. 

But  let  us  pass  over  the  benighted  hea- 
thens, whose  religion  was,  no  doubt,  that  of 
the  father  of  lies— and  let  us  come  to  the 
religion  of  light  and  truth. 

Paul  of  Tarsus  seems  to  have  imagined 
that  the  deity  could  occasionally  deceive  the 
people,  for  he  says  (8)  :  "  God  shall  send 
them  strong  delusion,  that  they  should  be- 
lieve a  lie  ;  that  they  all  might  be  damned  (9) 
who,"  &c.  (See  also  Epis.  to  the  Romans.) 

Concerning  the  christians  of  the  first  cen- 
turies, 1  will  give  the  following  passage 
from  Dr.  Mosheim :  "The  platonists  and 
Pythagoreans  held  it  as  a  maxim,  that  it 
was  not  only  lawful,  but  praiseworthy,  to 
deceive,  and  even  to  use  the  expedient  of  a 
lie,  in  order  to  advance  the  cause  of  truth 
and  piety.  The  Jews  who  lived  in  Egypt, 
had  learned  and  received  this  maxim  from 
them,  before  the  coming  of  Christ,  as  ap- 
pears incontestably  from  a  multitude  of  an- 
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cient  recorJs  ;  and  the  christians  were  in- 
fected from  both  ihesi  sources  with  the 
same  pernicious  error,  as  appears  from  the 
number  of  books   attributed  falsely  to  great 

and  venerable  names ."     Tlius  Dr.  Mo-  | 

sheim — who,     however,    attributes    most   of 
these  pious  frauds  to  the  heretics,  not  to  the 
genuine    christians — and   it  is  piously  to  be  i 
hoped  that  he  is  right. 

The  above  paragraph  refers  to  the  second 
century  after  Clirist — but,  in  the  fourth  cen-  1 
tury,   it  was  an  almost  universally-adopted  j 
maxim,   "That  it  was  an  act  of   virtue  to  j 
deceive   and  lie,  when,  by  such  means,  the  i 
interests  of  the  church  might  be  promoted." 
I   will  only  give   one  more    quotation  from  j 
Mosheim    (it   regards    the    fifth   century) :  j 
"The  simplicity  and  ignorance  of  the  gene-  j 
rality  in  those  times,  furnished  the  most  fa- 
vourable occasion  for  the  exercise  of  fraud  ; 
and  the  impudence  of  impostors,  in  contri-  I 
ving  false  miracles,  was  artfully  proportioned  j 
to   the   credulity  of  the  vulgar ;     vvhile  the  | 
sagacious  and  the  wise,  who  perceived  these  | 
cheats,   were   over-awed  into  silence  by  the  \ 
dangers  that   threatened  their  lives  and  for- 
tunes,  if  they    should  expose    the    artifice. 
Thus  does  it  generally  happen  in  human  life, 
that^when  danger  attends  the  discovery ,  and  the 
profession  of  the  truth,  the  prudent  are  silent, 
the  multitude  believe,  and  impostors  triumph." 

After  giving  these  extracts  from  so  lear- 
ned a  theologian,  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to 
mount  up  to  the  fountain  bead,  and  to  turn 
over  the  heavy  folios  of  the  fathers  of  the 
church,  of  which,  indeed,  I  possess  but  very 
few.  However,  I  will  give  the  following 
passages  : 

The  apostolic  Hermas  says  :  "  1  never 
spoke  a  true  word  in  my  life  ;  but  always 
lived  in  dissimulation,  and  af&rmed  a  lie  for 
truth  to  all  men  ;  and  no  man  contradicted 
me,  but  all  gave  credit  to  my  words  (10)." 

The  author  of  the  Clementina  has  impi- 
ously dared  to  introduce  even  St.  Peter 
himself,  telling  the  father  of  Clemens,  to  put 
on  the  appearance  of  Simon  Magus,  and,  as 
such,  to  confess  that  he  had  wickedly  lied 
against  Peter.  Dr.  Mosheim  is  very  severe 
upon  the  delusion.  Elsewhere,  St.  Peter  is 
made  to  speak  very  strangely  about  the  lies 
of  scripture.     (Homil.  Clement.) 

St.  Clemens  Alexandrinus  seems  to  me 
decidedly  favourable  to  pious  frauds.  For, 
after  referring  to  Saint  Paul,  &c,,  Cle- 
mens says:  "They  are  not  liars,  who 
accommodate  themselves  according  to  eco- 
nomy of  salvation,  nor  who  err  in  any  things 
which  are  in  part ;  but  those  [are  liars]  who 
stumble  at  principal  things,  and  who  reject 
the  lord and  the  lord's  true  doctrine." 

St.  Cyprianus  tells  us  that  it  is  dangerous 
to  speak  the  truth  concerning  god  (11). 

St.  Gregorius  Nazianzenus  was  of  opi- 
nion, that  words  are  sufficient  to  deceive  the 


vulgar,  who  admire  the  more  the  less  they 
understand  (12).  According  to  the  same 
doctor  of  the  church  :  "  Our  fathers  and 
teachers  have  often  said,  not  what  they 
thought,  but  what  circumstances  required." 

St.  Hieronymus,  though  he  condemns  Ori- 
gen's  doctrine  of  deceitfulness,  nevertheless 
declares,  that  the  fathers  were  obliged  to  say, 
not  what  they  thought,  but  every  thing  re- 
quisite to  refute  what  the  heathens  believed. 
He  endeavours  to  vindicate  them  by  the 
example  of  St.  Paul — but  Blondel  has  shown 
the  insufficiency  of  such  a  justification. 

St.  Chrysostomus  declares,  "  That  mira- 
cles are  proper  only  to  excite  sluggish  and 
vulgar  minds  ;  that  men  of  sense  have  no 
occasion  for  them  ;  and  that  they  frequently 
carry  some  untoward  suspicion  along  with 
them  (13)."  Elsewhere,  Chrysostomus 
maintains  that  a  certain  degree  of  deceitful- 
ness  "  Is  honourable — not  only  in  war  and 
towards  enemies,  but  also  in  peace  and  to- 
wards friends."  He  then  talks  about  the 
conduct  of  St.  Paul.  Afterwards  he  says  : 
"  Great  is  the  force  of  deceit,  provided  it  be 
not  excited  by  a  treacherous  intention.  And 
such  as  this,  indeed,  ought  not  to  be  called 
deceit,  but  a  certain  economy  and  wisdom. 

He  is  justly  called  a  deceiver,  who  uses 

the  method  unjustly,  not  he  who  does  this 
with  a  sane  mind.  It  is  often  useful  to  de- 
ceive, and  thus  to  give  great  assistance." 

Eusebius  (who,  though  a  sort  of  an  arian, 
was  the  most  useful  man  Christianity  ever 
possessed)  seems  to  have  been  rather  ac- 
tuated by  the  principle  of  deceit,  when  he 
composed  his  ecclesiastical  history.  If  we 
subtract  falsifications,  interpolations,  and 
evident  improbabilities,  his  account  of  the 
christians,  during  the  first  century  of  their 
era,  amounts  to  little  more  than  what  we 
read  in  (that  undateable,  but  highly-to-be- 
reverenced,  compilation,  ycleped)  the  new 
testament.  Gibbon  says  of  our  grand  his- 
torian :  "  Eusebius  indirectly  confesses  that 
he  has  related  whatever  might  redound  to 
the  glory,  and  that  be  has  suppressed  all  that 
could  tend  to  the  disgrace,  of  religion.'' 

After  speaking  of  the  christians  who  first 
endeavoured  to  give  a  methodical,  and  some- 
thing like  common-sense,  account  of  the 
origin  of  his  religion,  I  may  add  the  avowal 
of  Sozomenes,  another  of  our  christian  histo- 
riographers, that  he  did  not  dare  to  relate 
the  creed  of  Nice,  because  "  some  of  his 
pious  and  learned  friends  in  this  matter," 
advised  him  to  suppress  the  things,  "  "Which 
the  initiates  and  raystagogues  alone  should 
understand  " — and  that,  according  to  their 
advice,  he  has  concealed  what  was  to  be 
kept  silent. 

I  will  only  refer  to  one  more  of  the  ancient 
churchmen,  namely  to  Synesius.  This  demi- 
philosopher,  on  being  oftered  the  bishoprick 
of  Ptolemais,  wii^hed  his  patriarch  to  be  in- 
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formed,  that^  although  he  could  not  believe 
the  common  doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  yet 
he  had  no  objection  to  amuse  the  vulgar  with 
fables.  "  As  darkness  suits  the  blear-eyed 
better  than  light,  so  I  think  that  falsehood 
suits  the  vulgar  better  than  truth."  The 
liberal  theologian  Eeausobre,  after  quoting 
various  parts  of  this  famous  epistle,  says  : 
"  One  sees  in  the  history  that  I  have  related, 
that  which  has,  perhaps,  been  only  too  com- 
mon in  all  ages.  It  is  the  ease,  that  eccle- 
siastics, not  only  do  not  say  v^'^hat  they  think, 
but  say  the  contrary  of  what  they  think. 
Philosophers  in  their  studies — out  of  them 
they  relate  fables,  although  they  know  well 
that  they  are  fables.  They  do  more,  they 
deliver  up  to  the  executioner  good  men,  for 
having  said  it.  How  many  atheists  and  in- 
fidels have  burnt  holy  persons  under  the 
pretext  of  heresy  !  Every  day  hypocrites 
consecrate  and  have  worshipped  the  host, 
although  convinced,  as  well  as  I  am,  that  it 
is  only  a  bit  of  bread." 

A  famous  medical  metaphysician  has  ven- 
tured  to  say^  of  the  early  christian  priests  : 
"  Nothing  was  more  obnoxious  to  all  their 
enterprises,  than  the  pagan  philosophers  as 
well  as  historians,  and  the  good  sense  con- 
tained in  their  works.  Knowledge  is  the 
bane  of  priestcraft ;  which  made  some  pre- 
lates, as  soon  as  it  was  in  their  power,  behave 
themselves  against  all  human  literature,  and 
everything  belonging  to  arts  and  sciences, 
with  an  uncommon  rage. ..  .The  inveteracy 
of  Gregory  the  Great  against  learning  and 
paganism  was  so  excessive,  that  he  not  only 
was  angry  with  an  Archbishop  of  Vienna, 
for  suffering  grammar  to  be  taught  in  his 
diocese,  but  studied  to  write  bad  Latin  him- 
self ;  and  in  one  of  his  letters  boasted,  that 
he  scorned  to  conform  to  the  rule  of  grammar, 
not  in  any  thing  to  resemble  a  heathen.  In 
pursuance  of  this  refined  policy,  the  clergy 
has  refused  to  recede  an  inch  from  what  had 
been  gained  on  the  credulity  of  the  laymen  ; 
and  whoever  attempted  to  undeceive  the 
people  was  always  looked  upon  as  a  false 
brother,  and  rendered  odious  to  the  world." 
Thus  Mandeville — who  protests  that  he  does 
not  allude  to  latter  times.  And  I  am  sure 
he  would  not,  if  alive,  allude  to  this  nine- 
teeiith  century — for  we  see  that  our  clergy 
has  established  everywhere  schools  of  mutual 
instruction — as  soon  as  it  was  found,  that, 
otherwise,  the  education,  or  rather  the  bible- 
teaching  (14),  of  the  poor  would  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  dissenters. 

When  such  as  I  have  above  stated  were 
the  doctrines  of  some  of  the  fathers  of  the 
church  (15),  it  is  not  surprising  if  their  lineal 
descendants,  the  roman  catholics  (16),  have 
perpetually  acted  upon  the  principle  of  deceit. 
Hence  the  11,000  virgin  martyrs  of  Cologne — 
hence  the  two  or  three  heads  of  St.  Ursula — 
hence  the  girdle  of  the  virgin  Mary,  shown  in 


eleven  different  places — hence  the  eight  au- 
thenticated sindoni,  or  cerements,  of  our 
blessed  saviour — hence  enough  v/ood  of  the 
true  cross  to  build  a  first-rate  man  of  war.  To 
this  doctrine  of  deceit  v/e  owe  the  most  stu- 
pendous forgeries,  such  as  letters  from  the 
virgin  Mary,  &c. — and  the  perpetual  succes- 
sion of  miracles,  such  as  the  still  annually 
liquified  blood  of  St.  Januarius.  No  wonder 
if  the  priests  ridicule,  when  by  themselves, 
that  ignorance  by  which  they  live,  and  if  Leo 
X.  should  be  reported  to  have  said,  "  What 
riches  this  fable  of  Christ  has  brought  us  .'" 

But  from  the  second  (or  at  any  rate,  the 
third)   century  of  our  era,  down  to  the   six- 
teenth,  we  know  that  Christianity  was  not 
Christianity — ^and  that  the  church,    against 
which  the  powers  of  darkness  were  not  to 
prevail,  was  in  a  perfect   state  of  eclipse. 
When,    however,    the    invention    of    prin- 
ting (17)  had  begun  topopularise  knowledge — 
and  when  Luther,  aided  by  the  Saxon  prin- 
ces, had  overthrown  the  papal  power  in  the 
north  of  Germany — and  those  time-servers, 
Cromvvell  and  Cranmer,  had  revolutionised 
the  religion  of  England — then  (evidently  by 
I  the  grace  of  god  alone)  Christianity  shone 
forth  in   its   virgin    splendour.     Yet,    even 
since  this  auspicious  renovation,  how  many 
I  English  priests   have    (as  is  said   to  have 
i  been  the  case  with  Archbishop  Sheldon)  re- 
1  garded  religion  as  a  state-mystery  !    For  I 
1  regret   to   say,  our  prelates  are  sometimes 
I  more  endued  with  reason  than   with  faith. 
j  Thus,    Archbishop  Tillotson  was  suspected 
!  of   latitudinarianism — Bishop     Hoadly   has 
I  been  called  the  greatest  dissenter  that  ever 
was  preferred   in  the  church — and   Bishop 
I  Hare  has  been  accused  of  having  even  oficred 
I  to  bet  against  the  prophecies. 
f       Almost  in  our  own  times,  Bishop  Watson, 
I  notwithstanding  his   two    apologies,    has,    I 
I  am  told,  acknowledged,  in  his  Memoirs,  that 
his  own  faith,  as  regards  the   soul,  was  not 
perfectly  sound.     Dr.  Paley,  who,  though  not 
a  prelate,  has  been  a  most  infiuential  theo- 
logian,  confessed  he  could  not  afford  to  keep 
a  conscience  —  the  which  confession,  added 
to  his  somewhat  Jesuitical  doctrine  of  expe- 
diency, may  tend  to   show,  that  the  shrewd 
archdeacon  has  sometimes  argued   ''  accor- 
ding to  economy,"  that  is,  in  a  manner  adapt- 
ed, notto truth, buttocircumstances.  Finally, 
there  now  exists  a  learned  bishop,  who  could 
publicly  declare,  that,  although  he  believed 
in  the  articles  collectively,  he  did  not  believe 
in    them    separately.       Such    an    assertion 
should  not  surprise  us,  if  it  is   allowable  to 
suppose,   that  the   divines   of    the    present 
church  of  England  subscribe,  with  a  sigh  or 
a  smile,  to  articles   which  they  can  hardly 
wish  to  be  thought  believers  in.     They  make 
probably  some  mental  reservation — or  per- 
haps do  not  conceal,  that  (like  Chillingworth) 
they  regard  these  articles  only  as  peace-ar- 
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ticies — a  comfortable  manner  of  reasoning,  1 
which  would  equally  entitle  the  subscribers  1 
to  lecture  iu  a  Turkish  mosque,    as    in   an  \ 
English   steeple-house.      And  who   are  our  ; 
embryo  pulpiteers  ?     They  are  chiefly  such 
younger  sons,  as   are    neither   po.ssessed    of  ; 
bookish   industry   and   oratory  tor    the   bar,  ' 
nor  of  physical  strength  and  courage  for  the  i 
army.    Such  instructors   must  consider  reli- 
gion only  as  a  trade — and,  in  the  hopes  of  i 
promotion  in  the   church  militant,  must  be  \ 
willing   to  lend    a  hand  toward   supporting 
any  profitable  system  of  delusion  (18).  j 

If  living  upon  the  people,  instead  of  en-  ^ 
lightening  them,  be  not  the  object  of  the 
clergy,  it  certainly  is  the  object  of  the  law- 
yers. A  certain  lord  chief  justice  is  said 
to  have  declaimed,  only  a  few  days  ago, 
against  the  bad  effects  of  education. 

Among  the  more  independent  part  of  our 
laity,  there  have  always  existed  persons, 
who,  like  Sir  William  Temple,  think  that 
religion  is  only  good  for  the  mob.  Indeed, 
our  English  aristocrats,  especially  those  of 
the  last  and  the  present  generation,  are  noto- 
riously hypocritical  in  both  religion  and 
politics.  They  assist  at  public  prayers, 
only,  as  they  say,  to  set  a  good  example  to 
their  servants.  Even  a  long  residence 
abroad,  which  ought  to  enlarge  the  mind, 
serves  only  to  render  some  persons  yet 
greater  favourers  of  hypocrisy.  I  have 
heard  of  a  gentleman,  who  admires  the 
maxim  of  deceivinsc  the  people,  because  he 
found  that  the  Hindoos  might  be  forced  to 
speak  the  truth,  by  swearing  them  upon  con- 
secrated rice. 

If  the  doctrine  of  deceitfulness  is  almost 
universally  maintained  by  the  aristocracy  of 
the  British  Isles  (which  have  long  been 
the  most  religious  part  of  Europe),  it  is  no 
wonder  if  the  aristocrats  of  foreign  climes 
are  equally  barefaced,  in  desiring  freedom 
for  themselves  and  slavery  for  the  producers 
of  their  wealth. 

The  use  of  certain  dogmata  in  stultifying 
the  people,  was  never  more  strikingly  ex- 
emplified, than  in  the  famous  catechism 
promulgated,  only  a  few  years  ago,  by  Aus- 
triaco-Italian  despotism. 

Italy   has    long    been   famous   for    pious 
frauds— but  it  has  occasionally  produced  de-  j 
teeters  of  these  frauds.     Pomponatius  main- 
tained, that  the  dogma  of  a  future  life  and 
of  the  soul's  immortality  was   invented  by  | 
politicians.     Machiavelli  said,  that  miracles  | 
were  invented  by  princes  for  the  benefit  of  j 
their  subjects,  and  that  the  prince  ought  to  j 
be  the  first  of  deceivers  in  observing  reli-  j 
gious  ceremonies  fl9). 

In  m(-re  northern  countries,  the  gramma- 
rian  Antonius   Schorus  (20)  was    banished  j 
from    Heidelberg,    because,      in  his  Latin  i 
comedy,  "  Eusebia,"  he  wished  to  prove  that 
religion  was  despised  by  the  great  people,  ' 


and  was  respected  only  by  the  vulgar.  We 
read  also  of  the  unfortunate  law-student 
J.  G.  Ram,  who,  before  voluntarily  quitting 
the  woes  of  this  life,  wrote  a  species  of  tes- 
tament, in  which  he  says:  "  Rligion  per- 
tains to  the  vulgar,  invented,  forsooth,  to  de- 
ceive men,  and  the  better  to  rule  them. 
That  those  tilings  which  are  commonly 
delivered  concerning  religion,  may  be  taught 
by  priests,  reason,  as  it  is  said,  demands." 

Before  concluding  the  historical  part  of 
this  subject,  let  me  add  what  some  of  the 
modern  French  literati  (whose  influence  has 
been  so  powerful  over  the  whole  of  Europe) 
have  said,  or  written,  concerning  the  grand 
question  of  deceiving  the  vulgar. 

BufFon  is  reported  to  have  said,  that  he 
considered  religion  to  be  necessary  for  the 
people — and  that,  for  this  reason,  he  used 
the  word  '•'  creator  "  instead  of  ''  nature," 
and  thereby  also  avoided  giving  offence  to 
the  Sorbonne, 

Voltaire,  the  greatest  theist  of  modern 
times,  says  : 

"  Consult  Zoroaster,  and  Minos,  and  Solon, 
And  the  martyr    Socrates,  and    the   great 

Cicero  : 
They  have   all  adored  a  master,  a  judge,  a 

father. 
This  sublime  system  is  necessary  to  man. 
It  is  the  sacred  tie  of  society, 
The  first  foundation  of  sacred  equity, 
The  bridle  of  the  wicked,  the  hope  of  the- 

just. 
If    the  heavens,   deprived  of    their  august 

impress. 
Could  ever  cease  to  manifest  him — 
If  god  did  not  exist  we  must  invent  Jiim." 

Moreover,  Yoltaire,  in  his  "  Traite  sur 
la  Tolerance,"  j^rinted  in  1763,  has  devoted 
a  chapter  to  this  very  subject :  "  If  it  is  useful 
to  keep  the  people  in  superstition" — in  the 
beginnina:  of  which  chapter  he  says  :  "  Such 
is  the  feebleness  of  human  nature,  and  such. 
its  perversity,  that  it  is  better,without  doubt, 
for  it  to  be  subjugated  by  all  the  superstitions 
possible,  provided  they  are  not  murderous,, 
than  to  live  without  religion.  Man  has  al- 
ways had  need  of  a  rein."  Methinks,  if 
Voltaire  had  always  written  thus,  the  priests 
would  have  canonised  him. 

The  author  of  the  Essai  sur  les  Prejuges 
is  decidedly  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  deceit 
— but  he  acknowledges  "  Policy  thinks  itself 
obliged  to  deceive  the  people,  to  retain  them 
in  their  sad**prejudices,  to  annihilate  in  all 
hearts  the  desire  of  instruction  and  the  love 
of  truth ....  The  chiefs  of  the  people  are  ob- 
stinate in  thinking  ignorance  and  brutality 
use'ul." 

Linguet,  an  anti-philosophical  publicist, 
says  that  religion  is  a  sublime  invention. 

Lemaire,  the  editor  of  the  "  Contagion 
Sacr^e,"  says :  "  the  people  must  have  a, 
religion." 
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La  Place  (the  greatest  mathematician 
that  ever  existed)  was  of  opinion  that  athe- 
ism is  adapted  only  for  the  savans  (21). 

I  have  DOW  brought  forward  quite  a  suffi- 
ciency of  instances  to  prove  the  universal 
prevalence  of  the  doctrine  of  deceit.  But 
the  universality  of  a  doctrine  is  no  proof  of 
its  truth — otherwise  we  might  believe  in 
witchcraft,  ghosts,  &c.  Let  us  rather  ar- 
gumentatively  inq^aire,  whether  deceiving 
the  vulgar  is  really  a  good  policy. 

Now  the  term  vulgar,  in  the  phrase  before 
us,  evidently  means  the  ignorant — and  all 
ignorance  is  comparative,  and  is,  moreover, 
of  infinitely  diversified  species.  But  let  it 
be  granted,  that  the  ignorant  are,  in  this  coun- 
try ,  such  persons  as  cannot  read  or  write. 
These  persons  are  of  two  sorts,  1st,  those 
who  have  not  yet  been  taught, viz.  children  — 
and  2nd,  those  who  probably  never  will  be 
taught,  viz.  old,  uneducated  peoplco  It  is 
impossible  to  reason  with  either  of  these  two 
classes  of  persons,  as  with  those  who  have 
profited  by  the  recorded  wisdom  of  past  ages, 
and  still  less  as  with  those,  who  have  attain- 
ed that  grand  object  of  a  refined  education 
— the  power  of  judging  in  the  abstract. 

It  is  then  evident,  that  "  the  vulgar,"  as 
above  defined,  are  beings  of  inferior  rationa- 
lity. But,  because  they  are  inferior  beings, 
they  are  not,  I  think,  to  be  therefore  habi- 
tually deceived. 

For,  how  many  instances  could  be  produced 
of  persons  who  have  seemed  to  consider 
themselves  privileged  to  deceive  the  vulgar, 
and  who  have  ultimately  had  good  reason  to 
repent  of  their  deceitfulness.  I  do  not 
allude  to  any  silly  youth,  who,  when  playing 
the  ghost,  may  have  been  very  properly  run 
through  the  body  by  another  youth,  who 
would  not  be  frightened.  But  I  allude  to 
those  hoary-headed,  systematical,  and  li- 
censed hypocrites,  who,  after  long  encou- 
raging an  error,  have  at  last  fallen  victims, 
either  to  the  same,  or  to  a  connate  or  similar 
error.  The  most  learned  Egyptian  might 
perhaps  have  been  torn  to  pieces  by  the  mob, 
if  he  had,  though  unwillingly,  destroyed  a 
cat.  The  brahmin  of  highest  caste  may,  I 
have  heard,  sink,  at  once,  into  a  pariah,  if 
forced  to  eat  beef.  The  most  faithful  be- 
liever in  the  divine  mission  of  Mohammed, 
would  perhaps  be  impaled,  if  he  openly  de- 
rided the  horse  El-Borak  and  the  bridge  El- 
Seirat.  Even  under  more  regular  govern- 
ments, one  of  our  most  orthodoxly  intolerant 
high-churchmen  might  find  himself  inconve- 
niently situated,  if,  when  abroad,  he  refused 
to  take  off  his  hat  to  a  popish  procession. 
Again,  in  part  of  this  our  blessed  country, 
the  strictest  believer  in  our  old  thirty-nine 
articles  might,  [  am  told  be  prevented  from 
gaining  his  livelihood  in  the  church,  if  he 
refused  to  sign  the  eighty  new  articles  of 
one  of  our  present  bishops. 
6 


In  short,  in  a  barbarous  country  it  is  al- 
most impossible  to  be  secure  against  the 
savageness  of  superstition — and,  in  a  demi- 
civilised  country,  like  our  own  and  the 
greater  part  of  Europe,  faith  (unless  perhaps 
such  as  the  vicar  of  Bray's)  does  not  always 
produce  security  or  comfort,  Cranmer,  a 
founder  of  our  half-reformed  Christianity, 
burnt  heretics  during  Edward  the  Sixth's 
reign,  and  was  himself  burnt  as  a  heretic 
during  the  reign  of  Edward's  successor  (22). 
On  the  other  hand,  those  four  dominicans 
were  similarly  burnt  alive,  who  wished  to 
keep  up  a  long-established  doctrine  of  Chris- 
tianity, even  by  imposing  upon,  and  fre- 
quently endeavouring  to  poison,  one  of  their 
own  brethren. 

Superstition  therefore  (the  grand  effect  of 
the  doctrine  of  deceit)  is  often  of  no  avail^ 
and  is  sometimes  of  great  detriment,  even  to 
the  deceivers. 

And  to  the  deceived  themselves,  it  is  far 
more  frequently  destructive.  For  instances 
of  physical  destruction,  read  of  the  crusades 
and  of  the  St.  Barthelemi.  For  instances  of 
moral  destruction,  behold  one  quarter,  proba- 
bly, of  the  inhabitants  of  madhouses. 

It  may  indeed  be  objected,  that  some  per- 
sons are  enamoured  of  their  error,  and  that 
we  have  no  right  to  deprive  them  of  it. 
Thus  Gibbon  says  :  "  The  practice  of  super- 
stition is  so  congenial  with  the  multitude, 
that,  if  they  are  forcibly  awakened,  they 
still  regret  the  loss  of  their  pleasing  vision." 
^lianus  mentions  a  certain  Thrasyllus,  who 
rejoiced  at  seeing  any  vessels  enter  the  Pi- 
rseus,  believing  them  to  be  his  own — and 
Horatius  speaks  of  a  man  (by  some  called 
Lycas)  who,  in  an  empty  theatre,  imagined 
that  he  heard  admirable  tragedies.  Now 
these  examples  would  form  a  good  argument, 
if  superstition  were  only  a  private  and  soli- 
tary vice.  Lycas  was  a  good  neighbour  and 
an  agreeable  host,  as  the  poet  tells  us — 
therefore  his  peculiar  fancy  about  the  theatre 
might  have  been  left  to  him,  as  affecting  no 
one  except  himself.  But  it  is  otherwise 
with  superstition.  Firm  believers  must 
have  often  thought  it  an  act  of  charity, 
rather  to  broil  an  incredulous  neighbour  for 
half  an  hour  in  this  world,  than  to  let  him 
broil  for  ever  in  the  next.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that,  for  every  individual  of 
common  sense  to  attack  damnatory  doc- 
trines and  the  other  dogmata  of  licensed 
deceivers,  is  but  a  rightly-understood  system 
of  self-defence. 

As  to  attempting  to  cure  a  people's  vicious 
education  by  impostures,  this  is  only  per. 
petuating  an  evil,  and  perhaps  giving  it  a 
yet  worse  direction.  Mohammed  may  have 
cured  the  Arabs  of  idolatry  —  but  he 
inspired  them  with  a  spirit  of  proselytism, 
which  spread  ruin  over  half  the  world — and, 
by  giving  them  a  written  code  of  faith,  he 
bound  down  their  intellects  for  ever, 
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Deceit  can  only  be  justifiable  for  a  very 
short  time,  and  towards  an  infuriated  mob. 
When  the  vulgar  are  once  in  a  state  of 
tranquillity,  they  will  more  safely  be  kept 
quiet  by  the  staff  of  a  police-offtcer  than  by 
the  crozier  of  a  bishop.  Forcible  restraint 
is  the  only  argument  fit  to  be  used  with 
beings  who  were  never  endued  with  instinct, 
and  who  have  left  uncultivated,  or  have 
abandoned,  their  reason.  A  desperately- 
ignorant  and  actively-vicious  man  ought  to 
be  treated  as  a  tiger — for,  in  depriving  a 
furious  animal  of  the  means  of  doing  injury, 
it  signifies  little  w^hether  he  walk  upon  two 
legs  or  upon  four.  Hence,  if  any  one  were 
entrusted  with  the  government  of  the  Nea- 
politan lazzaroni,  or  of  some  hot-headed, 
wild,  half-naked.  Irishmen,  or  any  other  set 
of  human  beings,  whom  superstition  and  bad 
government  has  deprived  of  reason,  he  would 
be  fully  justified  in  forcibly  preventing  them 
from  annoying  their  neighbours. 


But  force  ceases  to  be  justifiable,  after 
sufficient  time  has  been  allowed  for  usefully 
educating  those  who  are  now  infants.  The 
grown-up  generation  may  be  despaired  of. 
Human  beings  have  hitherto  been,  for  the 
most  part,  mere  masses  of  variously  com- 
pounded folly  and  villany.  But  let  us  not 
despair  of  the  future  generations.  The 
descendant  of  the  most  ignorant  bigot,  or  of 
the  most  cruel  despot,  is,  physically  speaking, 
almost,  if  not  entirely,  as  capable  of  receiving 
useful  knowledge  as  the  child  of  the  most 
profound  philosopher. 

The  vulgar  should  therefore,  be  educated^ 
not  deceived — and  the  selfish,  or  short- 
sighted, rulers,  who  give  themselves  no 
pains  to  improve  the  intellects  of  the  rising 
generation,  ought  to  be  condemned  to 
banishment  and  contempt — the  punishments 
best  inflicted  upon  tyrants. 

END    OF    THE    TEXT. 


NOTES. 


(1)  Clemens  Alex,  blames  the  pagans  for 
rejecting  Moses,  while  they  believe  in  Minos, 
Lycurgus,  and  Zaleucus. 

(2)  Moses  is  scandalously  compared  to 
Numa,  in  the  famous  "  Moisade,"  written 
by  J.  B.  Rousseau,  or  perhaps  by  Lourdet. 
The  poem  is  inserted  in  note  4  of  Duver- 
net's  "  Life  of  Voltaire." 

(3)  Plato  introduces  Socrates  as  condem- 
ning a  great  many  poetical  fictions  concer- 
ning the  gods  —  but  as  considering  that 
rulers  might  lie  for  the  benefit  of  the  state. 

(4)  Cudworth  argues  at  great  length,  that 
the  notion  of  a  deity  was  not  invented  by 
legislators.  He  relies  especially  upon  the 
argument  of  (the  sceptic)  Sextus,  that  then 
it  is  not  explained  whence  the  legislators 
themselves  derived  this  notion.  But  Sextus 
seems  not  to  speak  of  the  deity  (a  philoso- 
phical abstraction)  but  of  the  gods  (the 
sprites  or  demons  of  the  vulgar).  If,  there- 
fore, "fear  first  made  gods  in  the  world," 
some  legislators  may  possibly  have  availed 
themselves  of  the  ignorance  of  the  supersti- 
tious, so  as  to  methodize  and  concatenate 
political  religions.  Cudworth's  Annotator 
grants  part  of  this  argument.  He  also  (very 
safely)  allows,  that  Mohamet  and  Oliver 
Cromwell  made  a  tool  of  religion. 

(5)  An  interlocutor  in  Plutarch's  "  It  is 
not  good  to  live  according  to  the  system  of 
Epicurus,"  argues  that  superstition  is  of  use 
to  keep  the  wicked  from  crime.  But  after- 
wards he  acknowledges,  that  most  persons 
regard  the  infernal  punishments  as  mere 
nurses'  stories — and  that  those  who  do  fear 
them,  secure  themselves  by  religious  cere- 
monies and  purifications. 

(6)  By  a  sort  of  poetical  justice,  the  wri- 


tings of  Numa,  when  found  about  four  (or 
nearly  five)  hundred  years  after  his  death, 
were  burnt  by  order  of  the  senate — the  prffitor 
Petilius  having  declared;  "  That  he  did  not 
think  it  pious  or  just  to  make  them  public." 

(7)  And  let  me  here  observe,  that  Zoroas- 
ter (if  he  ever  existed),  and,  many  centuries 
afterwards.  Manes  (of  whose  existence  I 
have  some  doubts),  are  said  (like  Pythagoras) 
to  have  concealed  themselves  in  caverns, 
where  they  prepared  their  sacred  books. 
Another  Persian  legislator,  Mazdek,  who 
was  also  put  to  death  (about  A.  D.  535), 
pretended  to  converse  with  a  pyrseum. 

(8)  In  his  second  letter  to  the  Thessalo- 
nians,  Paul  was  perhaps  thinking  of  the 
complaint  of  Jeremiah  :  "  O  lord,  thou  hast 
deceived  me,  and  I  was  deceived,''  and  of 
Yehouh's  denunciation  of  the  idolatrous 
prophets,  in  Ezekiel :  "  I,  the  lord,  have  de- 
ceived that  prophet."  Deceitful  miracles 
are  mentioned  in  the  apocalypse  of  John. 
Indeed,  in  the  primitive  times  of  Christianity, 
little  attention  was  paid  to  miracles  (see 
Gibbon),  as  all  parties  claimed  an  almost 
equal  power  of  working  them.  Lactantius 
prefers  prophecy  to  miracles.  St.  Peter 
had  said  :  "  we  have  a  more  sure  word  of 
prophecy."  TertuUianus  shows,  that  mira- 
cles are,  in  themselves,  no  artrument.  Re- 
ferring to  JMatth.  he  says  :  "  Declaring  that 
they  would  show  great  miracles,  he  showed 
faith  in  miracles  to  be  rash,  as  even  most 
easy  amongst  false  Christs."  Locke  has 
adopted  Spinoza's  definition  of  a  miracle. 
In  our  own  times,  a  reverend  orator,  on  be- 
ing asked  what  he  understood  by  the  word 
miracle,   answered  "  Mirum,  a  wonder,  mi- 

to  which   his 
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antagonist  replied,  that  a  derivation  was 
not  a  definition.  But  surely  a  derivation 
indicates  the  primary  meaning  of  a  word. 

(9)  I  regret  the  use  of  so  strong  a  word, 
but  1  follow  the  orthodox  translation.  If 
the  words  -/.pivoo,  dta.9n/tn,  Xoyo^,  (as  also 
perhaps  ^KKXvcrkcc,  TTVEV^y^,  ayytXoi;,  oiiov, 
dccky^ovkovy  7rp=(r/SuT?pOb,  iTCKTuoitoc)  are  occa- 
sionally ill  translated,  let  the  king  and  the 
king's  bishops  look  to  it.  It  is  their  affair,  not 
mioe.  My  orthodoxy  is  not  stopped  by  trifles. 

(10)  The  christians  and  pagans  mutually 
accused  one  another  of  credulity,  as  isshovvn 
at  great  length  by  Kortholt,  in  his  Paganus 
Obtrectator. 

(11)  Origen  quotes  the  same  saying 
from  some  one.  These  christians  seem  to 
follow  Plato, who,  in  his  Timseus,  considers  it 
difficult  and  dangerous  to  explain  to  the 
multitude  the  father  of  all  things.  Moreo- 
ver, in  his  second  epistle  to  Dionysius,  Plato 
says  :  "  I  must  speak  to  you  enigmatically 
[concerning  god],  so  that,  if  any  thing  hap- 
pens to  those  tablets,  he  that  reads  them 
may  not  understand " — a  passage  which 
Clf  mens  compares  to  those  of  St.  Paul. 

(12)  This  saying  reminds  me  of  that  of 
Dionysius  Alexandrinus  :  "  I  do  not  reject 
what  I  have  not  observed;  but  admire  it  the 
more,  because  I  have  not  seen  it." 

(13)  This  language  seems  liberal  for  a 
christian  saint.  But  one  is  less  astonished 
at  finding  similar  common  sense  among  the 
worshippers  of  Jupiter.  Thus,  Polybius 
considered  all  miracles  as  fables,  invented  to 
preserve  in  the  vulgar  a  due  sense  of  respect 
for  the  deity.  Even  Xenophon,  though 
much  addicted  to  superstition,  says  of  cer- 
tain prodigies,  that  they  were  considered  to 
h  ive  been  Ibrg'd  and  contrived  by  the  ma- 
gistrates. Well  therefore  was  it  said  by 
Epicharmus,  that  "  to  be  vigilant,  and  to 
be  hard  of  faith,  are  the  sinews  of  wisdom." 
Marcus  Antoninus  congratulates  himself 
that  he  had  learnt  "  To  disbelieve  what  is 
said  by  wonder-workers  and  jugglers,  con- 
cerning incantations,  and  the  sending-back 
demons  and  the  such  like." 

(14)  I  know  not  why  we  anti-papists 
thrust  upon  all  the  vs  orld  the  sacred  books  of 
our  holy  and  mysterious  religion.  Semler 
would  tell  us  that  these  books  were  really 
kept  sacred  in  the  early  ages. 

(15)  But  probably  the  gnostics  were  fully 
as  deceitful.  Dr.  Mosheira  says  :  "  The 
most  celebrated  and  learned  christians,  from 
the  age  of  Origen,  whom  I  consider  as  the 
principle  teacher  of  this  doctrine,  appear  to 
me  to  have  been  infected  |with  deceit],  until 
the  priscillianists,  in  the  fifth  century,  carried 
this  doctrine  a  great  deal  too  far,  and  many 
of  the  orthodox  were  not  afraid  to  imitate 
them.  It  was  then  that  all  lies  were  con- 
demned   and    rejected    by    St.    Augustinus, 


whose  doctrine  was  afterwards  preferred,  by 
many  teachers,  to  the  platonicians'  liberty  of 
lying."  Among  modern  heretics,  the  ana- 
baptists have  had  their  clancularii,  "  Who 
said  it  was  necessary  to  speak  in  public  like 
common  people,  on  matters  of  religion,  and 
to  say  only  in  secret  what  thtjy  thought." 

(16)  But  Montesquieu  says  of  their  rivals 
at  Byzantium:  "  When  I  think  of  the  pro- 
found ignorance  in  which  the  Greek  clergy 
plunged  the  laity,  I  cannot  prevent  myself 
from  comparing  them  to  those  Scythians  of 
whom  Herodotus  speaks,  who  deprived  their 
slaves  of  their  eyes,  that  nothing  might  pre- 
vent their  churning," 

(17)  Many  discussions  were  excited  among 
our  clergy  by  the  introduction  of  printing 
into  England.  For,  although  it  was  Thomas 
Bourchier,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who 
had  been  principally  instrumental  to  the  in- 
troduction of  that  art  (which,  moreover,  was 
first  practised  in  Westminster  Abbej,  under 
the  patronage  of  Thomas  Milling,  Bishop  of 
Hereford),  yet,  at  that  period,  a  certain 
Bishop  of  London  said,  in  an  assembly  of 
his  episcopal  brethren:  "If  we  do  not  suc- 
ceed in  destroying  this  dangerous  invention, 
it  will  destroy  us."  This  was,  I  suppose, 
when  Caxton's  first  book  was  published  here, 
in  1474.  Gilbert,  Kemp,  and  Hill,  were 
Bishops  of  London  about  that  time.  I 
know  not  which  of  them  made  this  most  la- 
mentably true  prognostic. 

(18)  Dr.  Isaac  Vossius,  when  asked  what 
had  become  of  a  certain  man  of  letters, 
answered  bluntly  :  "  He  has  turned  country 
parson,  and  is  deceiving  the  vulgar.'' 

(19)  It  is  remarked,  that,  according  to 
Plato  and  Xenophon,  goveruers  should  be 
permitted  to  lie  for  the  public  good  —  and 
that,  according  to  Valerius  Maximus,  cer- 
tain things,  to  be  well  received  by  the  public, 
must  be  introduced  by  fraud. 

(20)  A  Dutch  protestant  who  died  at  Lau- 
sanne, in  1552. 

(21)  Yet,  if  I  rtcollect  right,  La  Place 
says,  that  the  great  use  of  astronomy  is  its 
incompatibility  with  superstition.  The  great 
Lalande  said  :  "  I  am  more  proud  of  my 
progress  in  atheism,  than  of  what  I  may 
have  learnt  in  astronomy" — and  again: 
*■'  At  nineteen  I  thought  the  heavens  proved 
god  ;  now  I  see  in  them  nothing  but  matter 
and  motion."  Yet  even  Lalande  thought 
that  atheism  was  "  Beyond  the  vulgar,  to 
whom  it  would  be  neither  agreeable  nor 
useful." 

(22)  Leibnitz,  who  wrote  against  all  sorts 
of  anti-Lutheran  heresies,  would  once  have 
been  thrown  iuto  the  sea  by  some  popish 
sailors,  if  he  had  not  pretended  to  be  a 
catholi 
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NATURAL  THEOLOGY  EXPOSED. 

THE   ARGUMENTS   OF   PALEY,   BROUGHAM,    AND   THE    BRIDGEWATRR 
TREATISES   ON   THIS    SUBJECT    EXAMINED. 

BY    GEORGE    ENSOR. 


Writers  on  theology  ars  almost   infinite, 
and  they   began   with   the    dawn  of  letters. 
Poets,  philosophers,    and    orators  have  con- 
tributed their  various  powers  to   the  discus- 
sion.    Orpheus   led  the   way  among   those 
inspired  by  the  muses — and  amidst  Grecian 
sages,  Aristotle,  in  his  metaphysics,  noticed 
the  subject,  and  divided  it  into  the  natural 
and  civil — the  latter  he   esteemed  fabulous, 
■and  intended   to  deceive.     Cicero  wrote  an 
entire  treatise  concerning  the  nature  of  the 
gods.     The  schoolmen  of  course  composed 
folio   volumes   on   the   same   subject,    each 
longer  than  the  novels  of  Scuderi — this  was 
the  age  of  interminable  debates  on  vermicu- 
late  questions,  of  suppositions  without  facts, 
and  arguments  without  a  trace  of  reasoning. 
In  after  times,  Leibnitz  wrote  on  metaphysi- 
cal theology,  and  many  Gre<rmans  before  and 
after  have  discussed  the  same  topic,  mis- 
taking an  abuse  of  language  for  new  and 
improved  views  on  that  question.     We  have 
had  in  England,  also,  a  large  contribution  in 
the   same    class,    physico-theology,    astro- 
4:heology,  &c.,  and,  lastly,   Lord  Brougham 
(a  man  unequalled  for  the  diversity  of  his 
knowledge,  his  power  and  facility  in  writing" 
and  speaking,  and,  perhaps,  still  more  dis- 
tinguished for  his  unwearied  zeal  in  advan- 
cing education  in  all  departments  of  know- 
ledge), has  added  to  the   increasing  host  a 
Discourse  on  Natural  Theology.     He  states 
that   his   objects  in  this  treatise  are,  "  To 
explain  the   nature   of    the   evidence  upon 
which  natural  theology   rests,   and  to  show 
that  it  is  a  science,  the  truths  of  which  are 
discovered  by  induction,  like  the  truths  of 
natural  or  moral  philosophy."    The  subject  is 
therefore  necessEurfly  relieved  from  the  limits 
of  faith  or  of  belief,  as  contradistinguished 
from  reason,  and  of  course  detached  from  all 
peculiarities  connected  with  particular  reli- 
gions.    To   admit  faith   in  this  discussion, 
would  evidently  be  to  mistake  the  object  and 
the   means   of    debate,   and   offend  against 
Bacon's  repeated  warning,   "  to  give  faith 
nothing  that  is  not  faith's."    I  may  add,  that 
as  the  subject  is  not  properly  religious,  but 
pliilosophical,  it  should  not  excite  any  very 
angry   passions   among   sectarians  or  reli- 
gionists.    Yet  still  I  more   than   fear   that 
some,   from    weakness,    or    ignorance,    or 
hypocrisy,  will  be  offended   if  Lord  Broug- 
ham's and  his  predecessors'  views  be  contro- 
verted,  their  facts  tested,   and  their  logic 
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arraigned.  For  it  is  not  uncommon  witk 
parties  to  confound  the  manner  of  treating  a 
topic  with  the  matter  itself — hence  the 
subject  being  approved  by  them,  the  defence 
for  it  receives  a  kind  reception,  and,  even 
when  most  faulty,  it  is  approached  with 
reserve,  if  not  with  respect — whil-e  the  con- 
travening critic  is  denounced  as  unadvised, 
hostile,  if  not  insidious,  criminal,  or 
prompting,  as  they  suggest,  under  the  veil 
of  romantic  truth,  the  reader  to  listen  to 
ruinous  conclusions.  Yet  it  is  certain  that 
philosophy  should  be  discussed  philosophi- 
cally, and  that  truth  never  can  be  injured  by 
truth,  though  it  is  frequently  tainted  and 
paralysed  bj  falsehood  and  hypocrisy. 

Lord  Brougham  says  it  was  intended  that 
the  "  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful 
Knowledge  should  publish  an  edition  of 
Paley's  Essay  on  Natural  Theology,  but 
that  the  project  was  abandoned,  lest  it  might 
introduce  a  religious  controversy  among  the 
members  of  the  society."  Whether  he  was 
in  the  minority  on  this  occasion  does  not 
appear,  yet  hence  i\iQ  publication  of  his 
present  essay,  and,  no  doubt,  what  is  unsuited 
for  an  aggregate  of  persons  may  not  be 
unfitting  for  an  individual.  But  why  Paley's 
work  should  be  chosen  as  the  text  for  a 
society,  or  by  an  individual,  in  the  present 
state  of  positive  knowledge  and  advanced 
opinions,  has  not  been  explained.  Yet  suck 
is  the  fact,  and  further,  this  essay  is  but  a 
preface  to  an  enlarged  republication  of 
Paley's  Theology  by  Lord  Brougham,  with 
the  co-operation  of  Sir  Charles  Bell,  in 
which  Lord  Brougham  says  they  have  made 
considerable  progress.  We  may  also  go 
higher,  and  ask  whence  the  necessity  at  all 
of  the  discussion?  Is  theology  attacked  ? 
Is  the  deity  denied  ?  Long  since  Bacon 
said,  "  In  this  part  of  natural  theology, 
we  find  rather  an  excess  than  a  defect." 
Yet  since  he  wrote,  a  thousand  volumes  on 
this  topic,  in  all  its  bearings,  have  been 
composed — and  even  while  Lord  Brougham 
was  writing,  singly  and  in  partnership,  a 
bequest  of  £8000  enlisted  as  many  authors 
as  thousands  in  the  legacy,  who  have  pressed 
all  subjects  in  aid  of  the  same  purpose,  from 
"the  human  hand"  to  "the  function  of 
digestion."  Yet  Lord  Brougham,  whatever 
he  may  hereafter  effect,  has  published  tmj 
novelty  in   respect     to    natural     theology. 


The   beginning,   midst, 


and  end  of  all  his 
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arguments  rest  on  fiaal  causes — -a  process  of 
reasoning  whicli  was  repudiated  by  the 
great  apostle  of  modern  philosopliy.  The 
fact  is  notorious.  Lord  Brougham  remarks, 
rather  reprovingly,  that  Lord  Bacon  has  not 
indulged  ill  any  speculation  akin  to  natural 
theology,  and  that  in  his  Sylva  Sylvarum, 
"he  has  not  made  any  allusion  to  final 
causes."  He  further  says,  "  There  is  hardly 
any  writer  upon  moral  or  natural  science,  in 
whose  works  fewer  references  can  be  found 
to  the  power  or  wisdom  of  a  superintending 
providence."  Lord  Brougham  is  anxious, 
however,  to  weaken  this  discredit  to  his 
argument,  and  to  infer  that  if  Lord  Bacon 
was  not  a  friend,  he  at  worst  was  but  a 
questionable  opponent  to  the  philosophical 
application  of  final  causes,  and  he  indus- 
triously collects  some  casualties  of  expres- 
sion, which  he  urges  as  a  qualified  appro- 
bation of  them.  "Well — as  Homer  nodded, 
according  to  Horace,  why  might  not  Bacon 
nictitate  ?  And  there  is  another  nodding, 
when  a  philosophical  writer  vails  to  esta- 
blished error — as  the  learned  Jesuits,  who, 
when  they  published  Newton's  Philosophy, 
prefaced  the  work  by  condemning  its  contents, 
for  the  orthodox  reason  that  the  pontificate 
had  decreed  that  the  earth  did  not  move.  I 
do  not  say  that  Bacon  admitted,  with  a 
saving  faith,  a  final  cause  to  conciliate  the 
protestant  pontiffs,  great  and  small — but  as 
an  example  of  his  very  few  seeming  back- 
slidings  in  many  disquisitions,  T  subjoin  the 
following  :  "  These  final  causes,  however, 
are .  not  false  or  unworthy  of  inquiry  in 
metaphysics,  but  their  excursion  into  the 
limits  o^ physical  causes,  hath  made  a  great 
devastation  in  that  province — otherwise, 
when  contained  within  their  own  bounds, 
they  are  not  repugnant  to  physical  causes — 
for  the  cause  that  the  hairs  of  the  eyelids 
are  to  preserve  the  sight  is  no  way  contra- 
dictory to  this,  that  pilosity  is  incident  to 
the  orifices  of  moisture,  and  so  of  the  rest. 
These  two  kinds  of  causes  agreeing  excel- 
lently together,  the  one  expressing  the 
intention,  the  other  the  consequence  only." 
So  much  saith  Bacon  for  final  causes — and 
if  this  be  an  authority,  let  their  professed 
advocates  proclaim  their  ally.  But  there  are 
various  pilosities(hairiness)on  the  humanbody 
• — what  are  their  final  causes  ?  Could  they  be 
brought  within  the  same  scheme  of  reference, 
even  if  man's  body  was  studded  with  eyes 
like  Argus  ?  And  how  are  these  pilosities 
treated  by  mankind?  Long  hair  and  short 
hair,  in  my  experience,  have  had  their  turn 
— in  an  age  preceding,  wigs  were  honoured — 
and  even  at  this  day  the  bench  and  bar  are 
wigged,  in  respect  to  conservative  precedents, 
common  to  a  period  of  by-gone  gentility — and 
learned  Serjeants  have  their  wigs  tonsured 
(clipped),  a  device  lay  and  clerical,  and  in 
sheer  opposition  to  the  Chinese  in  office,  who 
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nourish  a  central  tuft.  Then  the  beard — 
what  would  the  Jews,  who  were  ordered 
not  to  mar  the  corners  of  their  beards,  or 
the  Turts  be,  without  beards  sweeping  tiieir 
bosoms  ?  In  this  christians  also  concurred, 
for  Dudley  North  observes,  that  at  Arch- 
angel, "the  mea  count  it  a  sin  to  have 
either  long  hair  or  a  short  beard."  In  other 
countries  this  is  reversed — in  England,  who 
has  not  heard  of  love-locks  denounced  epis- 
i  copally,  and  in  Ireland,  of  the  glibbes  made 
1  penal  by  the  law  of  Henry  the  eighth  ? 
The  ancient  Britons  were  content  with 
I  moustaches,  liLe  the  more  terrible  military 
!  man — while  the  modern  fashionables  nourish 
an  undergrowth  about  the  nether  joles  which 
involves  the  face,  as  the  acanthus  is  said  to 
have  changed  a  block,  of  stone  into  a  Corin- 
thian capital.  Then,  whole  nations  consider 
hair  a  beastly  excrescence,  to  be  rubbed  off" 
as  it  appears,  and  eradicated  at  once  and  for 
ever. 

Final  causes  cannot  be  brought  within 
the  pale  of  Bacon's  philosophy,  nor  can  they 
even  enjoy  a  toleration,  though  Lord 
Brougham  is  anxious  to  qualify  his  mighty 
predecessor's  peremptory  rejection  of  them. 
Bacon,  if  his  own  actual  discoveries  were 
limited,  revealed  the  earthly  and  heavenly 
ways  of  discovery — his  views  were  simple, 
his  purpose  universal.  He  declared  for 
facts  deduced  from  exact  observation,  and 
he  taught,  according  to  the  homely  phrase 
of  his  scholar  Locke,  to  "stop  when  you 
are  at  the  end  of  your  tether" — he  did  not 
transgress  the  limits  he  prescribed  to  others. 
Yet  no  one,  from  his  fancy  a«d  imagination, 
and  the  untutored  era  in  which  he  flourished, 
was  more  likely  to  luxuriate, not  occasionally, 
but  to  run  riot  in  language  and  speculation, 
for,  with  overpowering  genius,  he  cropped  the 
flowers  of  all  literature,  and  made  the  arts 
and  sciences  the  zodiac  of  his  intellectual 
course.  However  so  qualified  and  adorned, 
he  was  a  rigid  dialectician — he  would  not 
depose  philosophy  nor  enshrine  it  with 
conceit,  though  thus  he  was  sure  of  winning 
j  the  low  popularity  which  follows  the  glorifi- 
I  cation  of  final  causes.  On  the  contrary, 
{  he  compared  them,  with  peculiar  felicity,  to  a 
virgin  dedicated  to  god,  and  sterile  in  her 
,  generation,  an  expression  which  might  of 
!  itself  be  conclusive  of  Bacon's  judgment  on 
1  the  point.  But  similar  remarks  more  than 
once  occur  in  the  Novum  Organum.  He 
says  :  "But  the  impotence  of  the  mind 
proves  more  pernicious  in  the  discovery  of 
causes :  for  although  the  highest  universal 
in  nature  ought  to  be  positive  things,  because 
they  are  found  and  cannot  be  made,  yet  the 
understanding,  not  knowing  how  to  stop,  is 
still  desirous  of  higher  satisfaction,  and 
endeavouring  to  stretch  further  light  upon 
Jinal  causes,  which  are  plainly  of  the  nature 
of  man  rather  than  of  the  nature   of   the 
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universe."  And  does  not  Lord  Brougham 
exemplify  this  observation  in  his  own  mode 
of  accounting  for  final  causes  ?  thus,  "  Had 
I  to  accomplish  this  purpose,  I  should  have 
used  some  such  means  ;  or  had  I  used  these 
means,  I  should  have  thought  I  was  accom- 
plishing some  such  purposed'  Mark,  again, 
how  this  statement  of  Lord  Brougham  is 
anticipated  b}'  Bacon  in  another  essay — he 
says,  "  Men  make  themselves,  as  it  were, 
the  mirror  and  rule  of  nature.  It  is  incre- 
dible what  a  number  of  idols  have  been  in- 
troduced into  philosophy  by  the  reduction  of 
natural  operations  to  a  correspondence  with 
human  actions — that  is,  by  imagining  nature 
acts  as  a  man  does,  which  is  not  much  bet- 
ter than  the  heresy  of  the  anthropomor^hites, 
that  sprung  up  in  the  cells  and  solitude  of 
ignorant  monks."  The  interpreters  of  final 
causes  (final  causes  being  (1)  a  histeron-pro- 
teron,  second-first,  a  postliminious,  or  after- 
before,  preface)  are  not  only  presumptuous, 
but  pernicious  to  the  credit  of  the  subject 
matter — for  when  they  mistake  facts  they 
injure  their  cause  by  their  ignorance,  and 
when  their  explanations  fall  short  of  wha*- 
they  propose  to  effect,  they  tempt  those 
disposed  to  concur,  if  not  inopportunely 
urged,  to  stand  at  bay  and  deny  the  conclu- 
sions which  otherwise  they  would  have 
freely  adopted.  The  final-cause  expositor 
acts  dexterously,  and  he  explains  and  is 
approved — but  some  of  his  expositions  are 
not  swallowed  glibly,  and,  at  last,  his  inge- 
nuity or  effrontery  failing,  he  is  forced  to 
admit  that  the  question  exceeds  his  capacity, 
taking  discount  at  the  same  time  for  humi- 
lity, by  acknowledging  the  limited  scope  of 
man's  mind.  The  final-cause  expositors, 
and  the  best  of  them,  frequently  offend 
against  all  discretion.  Dr.  Eoget,  in  his 
Bridgewater  Treatise,  says,  "  He  had  ad- 
mitted only  such  facts  as  afford  manifest 
evidence  of  design."  Yet,  in  speaking  of 
thorns,  prickles,  &c.  on  different  plants,  he 
dogmatises  that  they  are  intended  particu- 
larly to  prevent  them  from  the  molestation 
of  animals,  and  he  instances  a  nettle.  Why 
should  a  nettle  be  so  preserved,  instead  of 
thousands  of  other  plants  ?  But  is  the  net- 
tle unmolested  r  No,  for  he  says  that  fifty 
different  species  of  insects  feed  upon  it. 
Yerily,  we  may,  with  the  old  Roman,  in 
Shakspere,  remark,  "  VYe  call  a  nettle  but 
a  nettle,  and  the  faults  of  fools  but  folly." 
This  is,  however,  but  the  beginning  and 
basis  of  the  extravagance,  for  he  subjoins, 
"  The  sting  of  the  nettle  is  of  this  class,  and 
its  structure  bears  a  striking  analogy  to  that 
of  the  poisonous  fangs  of  serpents."  Why 
is  the  rattlesnake — which,  by  the  by,  bears 
to  be  thawed  and  frozen  alternately,  without 
ceasing  to  live — protected  by  so  potent  a 
defence — or,  rather,  why  is  he  armed  against 
all  animals  that  may  inadvertently  approach 


his  retreat,  and  thus  deserve,  in  respect  to 
the  final  causes  of  his  fangs  and  poison,  the 
title  of  crotalus  horridus(the  horrid  crotalus)? 
The    arguers    and   interpreters    of    final 
causes  are  not  less  at  variance  with  facts 
than  with  circumstances.     Professor  Buck- 
land  declares  that  the  stays  of  the  plesio- 
saurus  were  intended  to  protect  the  frailty 
of  the  form  of  this  extinct  race,  because, 
without  this  peculiar  investment,  it  would  be 
destitute  of  defence — that  is,  it  was    made 
weak  by  nature  to  be  artificially  strengthened 
by  nature.     Again,  these  writers  are  enrap- 
tured with  the  provident  arrangement  which 
enables  the  gazelle,  antelope,  deer,  &c.,  by 
their  swiftness  and  watchfulness,  to  escape 
their  natural  enemies,   and  then   they   ex- 
press  equal  admiration   that  these  natural 
enemies  have  their  feet  covered  with  hair  to 
deaden  the  sound  of  their  approaching  feet — 
and    further,    that    they    are    particularly 
formed  for   surprise   by  bounding   on  their 
prey.     Dr.  Roget  adds,  ''  Lions  and  tigers, 
I  who  feed  on  gazelles  and  the  like,  have  jaws 
I  and  teeth  formed  for   mastication   and  the 
I  destruction  of  life."     Thus  it  is  clear,  these 
final  causes  counteract  each  other — one  set 
;  of  animals  are  qualified  by  nature  to  eat  the 
■  other,  and  these  are  aided  by  nature  not  to 
I  be  eaten  by  them,  though  they  supply  their 
I  means  of  living.     This  is  the   philosophy  of 
j  final  causes,  which  is  to  teach  us  wisdom, 
!  not  only   beyond  Bacon's   science,   but   in 
I  opposition  to  his   sagacity — and  this  philo- 
{  sophy  is  honoured  by  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
I  view.  No,  121,  and  which  glorifies  the  final- 
I  cause  observations  in   Roget's  treatise,  pro- 
I  ving,   says    the    reviewer,     "  the  p-ovident 
arrangement  of  the  creation,"  and   adding, 
I  that  ^^  knowledge  is  the  loing  icliereioith  we 
\flij    to   heave7i"  —  aye,    sic  itiir   ad   astrOy 
\  thus  we  go  to  the  stars  ! 
i       The  final-causers  also  say  that  nature  al- 
j  ways  acts  by  the  simplest   means.     Why, 
the   crotalus   horridiis    just   mentioned    has 
;  two  hundred  vertebrse — the   common  earth- 
'  worm  has  more  than  half  that  number  of 
,  holes  on   its  back  for  vital  purposes — Lyon- 
j  net  counted  in  one  species  of  caterpillar  four 
thousand  muscular  bands — and  Roget  speaks 
of  the   eye  of  the   codfish  in   the   following 
'  words  :  "  This  little  spherical  body,  scarcely 
larger  than  a  pea,  is  composed  of  five  mil- 
lions  of  fibres,  which  lock  into  one  another 
I  by   means   of  more  than  sixty-two  thousand 
j  five  hundred  millions  of  teeth."     T  repeat,  I 
am  not  so  monstrously  absurd  as  to  object  to 
nature  in  the  arrangement  of  the  world  and 
'  of  its  inhabitants,  but  1  object  to  the  self- 
:  sufficiency  of  the  animal  man,   that  atom  on 
I  the  fidgets,  assuming  that  his  capacity  em- 
braces the  principles,  progress,  and  destina- 
;  tion  of  all  beings,  animate   and  inanimate, 
j  This  outdoes  Protagoras,  who  said,  "  man  is 
the   measure   of  all   things."      Again,    the 
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cfesoanteTS  on  final  causes  recapitulate  the 
ingenuity  and  efforts  of  nature  in  the  produc- 
tion and  maintenance  of  children.     Those 
who  press  overbearingly  these  points,   chal- 
lenge pe^ons,  otherwise  unobservant,  to  re- 
collect that  many  children  are  still-born,  and 
that  one^half  of  those  born  alive  die  in  the 
first  years  of  infancy — and  thej  make  this 
remark  not  to  depreciate  nature,  as  their  op- 
pbnents  might  insisuate,  but  to  check  their 
Terbose  and  tyrannous  presumption.     It  is 
also  stated  by  them,  that  nature  is  most  anx- 
ious to  perpetuate  the  races  of  animals,  and 
to  extend  life  over  the  surface  of  the  globe. 
Yet,   not   to  speak  of  lands  once  populous 
aow  deserted,  the  earth  has  been  repeatedly 
overvk-helmed,  millions  of  beings  having  been 
swept  about  the  globe,  and  sunk  and  drowned 
— huddled  together,  or  separated  incongru- 
ously, in   respect  to   climates,    zones,    and 
earth,  and  ocean — while,^  long  before  these 
elemental  excesses,  still  greater  revolutions 
smote  the  globe,  and  worlds  of  animals  have 
been  so  entirely  extinguished  that  their  ex- 
istence is  only  known   by  their  occasionally 
disinterred  fossil  remains.      To   refer  to  a 
great  name  on   this  subject,   Cuvier   says, 
"  That  the  revolutions  and  changes  on  the 
earth's  surface  have  been  numerous. . .  .that 
oviparous  quadrupeds  are  more  frequent  than 
viviparous  quadrupeds  ;  that  they  are  more 
abundant,  larger,  and  more  various  in  the 
older  layers  than  at  the  actual  surface  of  the 
globe" — and  he  gives  the  following  summary: 
'^  It  is  certain  that  we  are  at  present  at  least 
in  the  midst  of  a  fourth  succession  of  terres- 
trial animals — and  that  after  the  age  of  rep- 
tiles, after  that  of  palaeotheria,  after  that  of 
mammoths,  mastodonta,  and  megatheria,  the 
age  arrived  in  which  the  human  species,  to- 
gether with  some  domestic  animals,  governs 
and  fertilises  the  earth  peaceably — and  it  is 
only  in  formations  subsequent  to  this  period, 
in  alluvial  deposits,  in  turf-bogs,  in  the  recent 
concretions,  that  those  bones  are  found  in  a 
fossil   state,   which   all   belong   to   animals 
known    and   now   existing."     In   whatever 
■way  we  consider  the  language  and  doctrine 
of  these  self-instituted  interpreters  of  nature, 
their   arrogance   startles  us — yet,    with   all 
their    self-sufficiency   and   superciliousness, 
they  are  often  as  lost  in  the  fields  of  specu- 
lation as  those  vulgar  Athenians  mentioned 
by  Hobhouse,  who  considered  the  ancient 
statues  real  bodies,  but  enchanted  for  a  time 
in  their  present  petrifaction — or,  as  the  Si- 
berians, who  believe  that  the  mighty  fossil 
bones  found   in  their   country   belonged   to 
creatures  which  still  continue  to  live  beneath 
the  earth^ — or,  as  the  Esquimaux,  who  on 
seeing  ships,   asked  Sacheus  if  they  could 
fly  as  well  as  sail,  a  conjecture  not  so  ex- 
traordinary, by  the  by,  as  Kepler's,  who,  in 
iiisearly  speculation,  thought  that  the  planets 
^ere  animals  which  floated  rgaind  the  &un, 


with  wings.  Yet  none  of  these  modern  Athe- 
nians, Siberians,  or  Esquimaux  extended 
their  deductions  to  final  causes. 

It  is  surprising  that  men  do  not  hesitate  to 
pronounce  their  opinions  on  matters  so  remote 
from  their  possible  cognisance.     Their  daily 
errors  in  speculation  might  eha&ten  their  ar- 
rogance, for  nothing    is  more  common    in 
their  explanations  than  to  mistake  not  only 
the  intent  but  the  object,  and  this  not  merely 
in  natural  thiBrgs  but  in  artificial  objects, 
and  it  happens  that  the  meanest  appearances 
are  sometimes  honoured  with  the  sublimest 
commentary.       Salt  relates    the    following 
anecdote :    "  The   French  represented  four 
flying  birds  with  human  heads  like  cherubs, 
which  they  conjectured  most  happily  to  be 
the  souls  of  the  blessed  after  passing  through 
the  ordeal  judgment ;    but  nnfortunately,  it 
happens,  on  examining  these  cherubs   with- 
a  light,  they  proved  to  be  gazelles'  or  goats' 
heads  reversed,  rather  a  common  represen- 
tation on  the  tombs,  the  horns  being  mis- 
taken for  birds'  legs,  the  ears  for  their  tails, 
and  the  neck  where    it  is  cut  off    for  the 
wings,"  &c.      Here  is  a  specimen  of  the 
blunders  of  men  respecting  things  made  by 
human  hands.     Daily  and  hourly  men  mis- 
take the  motives  and  objects  of  men,  their 
fellows  of  their  own  profession — tbey  mistake 
flagrantly  and  notoriously  their  own  motives 
for  their  own  actions,  yet  they  pronounce 
authoritatively  on  the  cause  and  purposes  of 
vegetable  and  animal  life,  and  the  causes  of 
all  things  on  the  earth  and  in  the  heavens — 
neither,  most  certainly,  made  by  man,  he 
himself  being  earth-born  and  earth-buried. 
Yet  how  contrary,  doubly  so,  if  possible,  is 
their  presumption,  even  taking  E.oget  as  our 
director — he  says  :    "  The  more  an  organ  of 
sense  differs  in  its  structure  from  those  which 
we  ourselves    possess,  the    more  uncertain 
must  be  our    knowledge  of   its  functions." 
This  observation  regards  animals  correspon- 
ding with  us  in  various  ways,  and  it  applies 
to  organs  of  sense  common  to  us  and  them. 
But  has  the  deity,  embracing  the  universe 
in  his  mightiness,  organs  and   senses  like 
man's — or  have  we  rationally  any  grounds 
for  drawing  any  conclusion  respecting  the 
mode  of  his  energy  and  apprehension  ?     Af- 
firmatively none,  though  negatively  wemight 
perhaps  assume  that  the  deity  must  be  very 
dissimilar  from  man — yet  weak    man  pro- 
nounces on  the  objects,  purposes,  and  designs 
of  god,  as  if  god  and  man  were  homogeneal, 
and  grew  up  together,  and  served  the  same 
apprenticeship,  and  were  confidential  asso- 
ciates in  preparing  the  infinite  arrangements 
in  the  great  laboratory  of  space — yet  to  re- 
produce one  of  the  simplest  organic  products 
by  an  artificial  combination  of  its  elements,has 
baffled  all  the  efforts  of  modern  philosophers. 
The  doctrine  of  final   causes  implies  tran- 
scendental egotism  and  ir^pertinence,  Hen&e 
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surely  Bacon  was  justified  in  referring  ar- 
guments from  such  sources  to  weakness  of 
mind. 

I  have  stated  that  Lord  Brougham's  Na- 
tural Theology  is  in  some  measure  a  preface 
to  his  intended  edition  of  Paley's   Natural 
Theology.     The   present  essay  conforms  in 
many  respects  to  Paley's  work,  even  to  the 
commencing  illustration  of  their  common  ar- 
gument.    Both,  in  fact,  begin  with  the  eye. 
Paley  also,  in  his  preliminary  remarks,  has  a 
whimsical   discussion  on  what,  for  want  of  a 
title  from   the  ancient  dialecticians,  may  be 
designated  lost  and  found.     He  says,  "  Sup- 
pose I   had  found  a  watch   on  the  ground, 
and  it  should    be  inquired    how   the  watch 
happened   to  be  in  that  place."     (Wht/,  O 
Paley,  you  icoidd  say  it  was  dropped  there.) 
He   then  proceeds,     supposing  he  had  in- 
spected  the  watch,  "  We  perceive  that  its 
several  parts  are  framed  and  put  together 
for  a  purpose,  that  is,  that  they  are  so  for- 
med and  adjusted  as  to  produce  motion,  and 
that  motion  so  regulated   as  to  point  out  the 
hour  of  the  day,"  &c.      ( Excellent  guess  !  /, 
Paley,   having   the  ditto  in  my  fob.)       He 
then    runs  over    the  different    parfs  of  the 
work  of  the  watch,   concluding,    "The  in- 
ference, we  think,  is    inevitable,  that  the 
watch  must  have  had  a  maker,  that  there 
must  have  existed,  at  some  time  and  at  some 
place  or  other,  an  artificer  or  artificers  who 
formed  it  for  the  purpose  which  we  find  it 
actually  to  answer,  who  comprehended   its 
construction  and  designed    its   use.''     This 
argument  is  continued  through  the  first  two 
chapters — it  is  the  basis  of  the  whole  volume. 
Never  was  any  position  more  gratuitous  or 
sophistical.     What   sort  of  person,    and    in 
what  state  of  society,  to  give  any   colour  to 
the  device,  is  this  hypothetical  watch-finder  ? 
Civilised  or  otherwise,  skilled  in  mechanism 
or   ignorant   of  its    rudiments  ?     For    any 
purpose  of  reasoning  or  illustration  he  should 
be   considered   as   having   no  knowledge  of 
watches.     Now,   suppose  a  watch    dropped 
among  savages — suppose  it  going — it  is  taken 
up — it  might  be  imagined  they  would  regard 
it  on  the  ground  for  some  time  with  surprise, 
if  not  with  alarm — the  hands  move,  it  ticks. 
Suppose  it  laid   open   and  inspected — so  far 
from   ignorant   people   believing   it    was    a 
machine  made    by   their  fellow-man,    they 
would    probably    refer    it    to    supernatural 
agency,   if  they   speculated   on   cause  and 
effect,    or   assume   that   it   was   one  of  an 
unknown  class  of  living  things,  propagated 
by  parents,  or  growing  like  plants.     In  the 
South  Sea  Islands  nails  were  so  considered, 
and  a  native  sowed  the  second  that  he   had 
obtained,    expecting    it    would    produce   a 
crop  of  nails  when  the  yams  were  ready  to 
be  dug.     But  Paley's  watch-finder  is  not  an 
unenlightened    man,    but   a  very  peculiar 
adept — h?  is  skilled  in  many  branches  of 
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mechanism.     Paley  exhibits  him  impl/edly 
as  never  having  seen  a  watch,  yet  knowing 
all   its    construction,    and   that   not    as   an 
apprentice   but   as    a  master  artist,  for  he 
says  that  after  inspecting  it  in   motion   he 
was  satisfied  "  That  if  the  different  parts  had 
been  difft-rently  shaped  from  what  they  are, 
or  placed  after  any  other  manner,  or  in  any 
other   order    than   that   in   which    they  are 
placed,  either  no  motion  at  al}  would  have 
been    carried   on   in   the   machine,  or  none 
which  would  have  answered  the  use   that  is 
now  served  by  it."   So  much  for  this  original 
watch-finder,  at  once  ignorant  and  scientific, 
who  at  sight  concluded  that  the  watch  h'ad  ■ 
a  maker — that  it  was   made  as  it  ought  tt> 
be,  on  a  careful  examination  of  all  its  parts 
— and  that  if  made   otherwise   it  would  not 
have  gone  at  all,  or  gone  most  imperfectly, 
a  presumptuous   conclusion,  whether  made 
by  Paley  in  his  own  person  or  not,  and  false, 
for  watches  may  be  of  very  different  con- 
struction, yet  keep  time  with  equal  accuracy. 
Thus   Paley  imagines  a  case  and  assumes 
facts,    to    ground   dramatically    the   super- 
structure of  theology  on  final  causes.     This 
extravagance  is  not  a  casual  error  on  some 
extraneous  or  auxiliary  point,  but  a  primi- 
tive, inherent,  absolute,  elaborate  absurdity, 
on  which  his  whole  argument  begins,  pro- 
ceeds, and  concludes.     Paley  then  discusses 
the  formation  of  the  eye  or  eyes,  and  some 
of  the  lower  animals  have  eight — he  says, 
"  There   is  precisely  the  same  proof   that 
the  eye   was   made   for  vision,  as  there  is 
that  the  telescope  was  made  for  assisting  it 
— the  fact  is,  they  are  both  instruments." 
This  argument  he  discusses  in  detail.     Lord 
Brougham  follows  him  :  "  The  same  induc- 
tion of  facts  which  leads  us  to  a  knowlpdge 
of  the  structure  of  the  eye  and  its  functions 
on   the    animal   economy,   leads   us  to   the 
knowledge  of  its  adaptation  to  the  properties 
of  light.     It   is   a  truth  in  physics,  in    the 
strictest  sense  of  the  word,  that  vision  is 
performed  by  the  eye  refracting  light  and 
making  it  converge  to  a  focus  upon  the  retina. 
Upon  the  same  evidence  which  all  natural 
science  rests,  reposes  the  knowledge  thatthe 
eye  is  an  optical  instrument.  This  is  a  truth 
common  to  both  physics  and  theology.  Before 
the  days  of    Sir  Isaac  Newton,  men  knew 
that  they  saw  by  means  of  the  eye,  that  the 
eye  was  constructed  on  principles;  but  the 
reasons    of    its  peculiar    conformation    they 
knew  not,  because  they  were  ignorant  of  the 
different    refrangibility  of   light:  when  his 
discoveries  taught  this  truth  it  was  found  to 
have    been  acted  upon,   and    consequentely 
known  by,  the  being  (2)  who  created  the  eye. 
Still  our   knowledge  was  imperfect,  and  it 
was    reserved  to  Mr.    Dollond,  to  discover 
another  law  of  nature-- the  different  dispersive 
powersjof  different  substances,  which  ena- 
bled him  to  compound  an  object-glass  that 
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more  eflfectually  corrected  the  various  refran- 
gibility  of  the  rays.  It  has  been  observed 
that  tliis  truth  must  have  been  known  to  the 
maker  of  the  eye,  for  upon  its  basis  is  that 
instrument  far  more  perfect  than  the  achro- 
matic glass  of  DoUond,"  &c-.  But  Lord  Brou- 
gham does  not  conclude  his  argument  as 
Paley,  who  queried  :  "  It  may  be  asked,  why 
.should  not  the  deity  have  given  to  the  animal 
the  faculty  of  vision  at  once  P  Why  this 
circuitous  perception,  the  ministry  of  so  many 
means  ;  an  element  provided  for  the  purpose 
reflected  from  opaque  substances;  refracted 
through  transparent  ones  ?  "  Which  Paley 
answers:  "It  is  only  by  the  display  of 
contrivance  that  the  existence,  the  agency, 
the  wisdom  of  the  deity  could  be  testified  to 
his  rational  creatures.  This  is  the  scale  by 
which  we  ascend  to  the  knowledge  of  our 
creator  which  we  possess,  so  far  as  it 
depends  upon  the  phenomena  or  the  works 
of  nature."  This  appears  to  me,  to  use  all 
possible  temperance  in  language,  passing 
strange. 

Lord  Brougham  brings  forward  the  deity, 
with  Newton  and  DoUond,  as  opticians  of 
the  same  school,  while  Paley  affirms  that 
the  deity  complicated  the  means  of  vision, 
in  order,  by  the  display  of  contrivance,  to 
testify  to  his  rational  creatures  his  own 
ingenuity  and  wisdom — that  is  to  say,  the 
eye  is  an  elaborate  instrument,  not  so  much 
for  the  service  of  those  who  see,  but  as  a 
means,  at  once  mysterious  and  revealed,  to 
improve  their  belief  in  natural  theology  (3). 
This  is  surprising  considering  who  and  on 
what  occasion  such  dogmas  are  proclaimed. 
What !  to  suppose  they  advance  the  doc- 
trine of  an  overruling  providence,  that  they 
exalt  that  great  cause,  universal,  immortal, 
and  unchanged,  by  attributing  to  him  che- 
mical and  mechanical  speculations  in  han- 
dicraft and  technical  language!  Dugald 
Stewart  said,  "  When  1  study  the  intellec- 
tual powers  of  man  in  the  writings  of  Hart- 
ley, of  Preistley,  of  Darwin,  of  Tooke,  I  feel 
as  if  I  were  examining  the  sorry  mechanism 
that  gives  motion  to  a  puppet."  And  if 
there  be  any  truth  in  this  feeling  of  Stewart, 
what  must  be  the  sentiments  of  those  who 
witness  authors  exhibiting  the  deity  in  their 
pages  as  a  chamber  artizan,  composing  and 
compounding  eyes,  &c.  for  this  very  pup- 
pet ?  From  the  eye  Paley  proceeds  to  other 
parts  of  the  body,  then  to  birds.  The  fol- 
lowing  exposes  the  difficulty  of  procuring 
examples,  though  now  all  natural  history 
is  employed  as  votive  offerings  for  this  pur- 
pose, to  extend  the  dominion  of  final  causes. 
Paley  says,  "In  the  small  order  of  birds 
which  winter  with  us,  from  the  snipe  down- 
wards, let  the  external  colour  of  the  feathers 
be  what  it  will,  their  creator  has  universally 
given  them  a  bed  of  black  down  next  their 
bodies.  Black  we  know  is  the  warmest 
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colour,  and  the  purpose  here  is  to  keep  in 
the  heat  arising  from  the  heart  and  the 
circulation  of  the  blood.  It  is  further  like- 
wise remarkable,  that  this  is  not  found  in 
large  birds  ;  for  which  there  is  also  a  rea- 
son :  small  birds  are  much  more  exposed 
to  the  cold  than  large  ones,  forasmuch  as 
they  present  in  proportion  to  their  bulks  a 
much  larger  surfaxie  to  the  air,"  If  black 
be  the  warmest  colour,  why  in  Norway,  as 
Mr.  Clarke  says,  do  the  people  prefer  white 
kine  for  their  hardihood  ?  and  again,  if 
Paley  be  orthodox,  nature  mistakes  when 
some  animals,  brown  in  summer,  change  in 
hyperborean  regions  on  the  approach  of  win- 
ter their  dark  hair  for  grey.  So  much  by 
innuendo  on  colour  and  final  causes  !  But 
why  does  Paley  resort  to  England  as  the 
region  where  nature  especially  exhibits  her 
ingenuity,  by  lining  the  feathers  of  small 
birds  with  black  down  ?  Beckford,  in  his 
Excursion  in  Portugal,  mentions  a  lady  bird- 
fancier  who  decided  that  England  had  no 
native  birds,  because  the  country  was  too 
cold — and  a  Jesuit,  probably  the  confessor, 
who  was  of  the  company,  confirmed  the  la- 
dy's observation  by  quoting  the  indisputable 
authority  of  Camoens : 


A  Grande  Inglaterra,  che  de  neve 
Boreal  sempre  abunda. 


But  setting  all  this  aside,  as  surplusage,  why 
did  Paley  specify  snipes  on  this  occasion  ? 
Snipes  are  not  peculiar  to  England,  nor  even 
to  Europe — on  the  contrary,  to  use  the  words 
of  the  Scotch  Encyclopedia,  "  They  are  uni- 
versal birds,  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe 
and  in  all  climates."  After  birds,  Paley 
exercises  his  ingenuity  in  working  out  the 
doctrine  of  final  causes  on  fishes.  One  in- 
stance deserves  a  passing  remark  :  "  The 
shell  of  a  lobster's  tail,  in  its  articulation  and 
overlappings,  represents  the  jointed  part  of  a 
coat  of  mail,  or  rather,  which  I  believe  to  be 
the  truth,  a  coat  of  mail  is  in  imitation  (4)  of  a 
lobster's  shell,"  The  lobster's  tail  is  a  final 
cause,  certainly,  but  here  it  is  cause  upon 
cause,  or,  as  the  lawyers  say,  cause  and 
cross  cause.  As  Paley  drew  a  final  cause 
from  the  black  inside  down  of  small  birds, 
he  draws  a  final  cause  from  the  inside  lining 
of  large  quadrupeds  :  "  Another  perfection 
of  the  animal  mass  is  the  package,  I  know 
nothing  which  is  so  surprising.  Examine 
the  contents  of  the  trunk  of  any  large  ani- 
mal," &c.  Paley  also  professes  to  explain 
by  final  causes  famines,  blights,  &c. — he 
says,  "  What  we  call  famines  and  blights 
are  oftentimes  legions  of  animated  beings, 
claiming  their  portions  in  the  bounty  ot  na- 
ture. What  corrupts  the  produce  of  the 
earth  to  us  prepares  it  for  them,  and  it  is  by 
means  of  their  rapid  multiplication  that  they 
may  take  possession  of  their  pasture  ;  a  slow 
propagation  would  not  meet  the  opportunity." 
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Then  Paley  is  at  issue  with  uncle  Toby — 
that  the  world  is  laroje  enough  for  you  and 
me  he  denies — and  the  final  cause  obtrudes 
adversely,  for  Paley  holds  that  man  should 
perish  in  order  that  legions  of  flies  and  ver- 
min should  enjoy  the  bounty  of  nature. 
Paley  is  often  homely,  but  expressive,  in  his 
language,  as  about  the  package  in  the  trunk, 
which  I  have  mentioned  —  he  also  deals 
sometimes  too  fervently  in  the  reality — while 
in  the  following  illustration  there  is  some- 
thing of  pastoral  gallantry,  which  brings 
flirtation  within  the  vortex  of  final  causes. 
He  writes:  "The  glowworm  is  a  female 
caterpillar,  the  male  of  which  is  ally,  lively, 
comparatively  small,  dissimilar  to  the  fe- 
male in  appearance  ;  probably  also  distin- 
guished from  her  in  habits,  pursuits,  and 
manners,  as  he  is  unlike  in  form  and  exter- 
nal construction.  Here  then  is  the  adversity 
of  the  case.  The  caterpillar  cannot  meet 
her  companion  in  the  air,  the  winged  rover 
disdains  the  ground.  They  might  therefore 
never  be  brought  together,  did  not  this  ra- 
diant torch  direct  the  volatile  mate  to  his 
sedentary  female.  In  this  example  we  also 
see  the  resources  of  art  anticipated.  One 
grand  operation  of  chemistry  is  the  making 
of  phosphorus  :  and  it  was  thought  an  inge- 
nious device  to  make  phosphoric  matches 
supply  the  place  of  lighted  tapers  ;  now  this 
very  thing  is  done  in  the  body  of  the  glow- 
worm." Excellent  archdeacon! — so  the 
glowworm  is  the  quasi  inventor  of  this  phos- 
phorus, and  it  originated  with  the  gallantry 
of  life  and  love  and  final  causes  !  Lord 
Brougham,  true  to  his  text,  does  not  forget 
the  glowworm,  though  he  does  not  display 
it  with  all  the  radiance,  and,  as  the  poet 
Thompson  would  say,  the  effusive  force  of 
his  predecessor.  He  says:  "Thus  it  is 
pleasing  to  find  that  the  properties  of  two 
curves,  so  exceedingly  unlike  as  the  ellipse 
and  hyperbola  closely  resemble  each  other, 
or  that  appearances  so  dissimilar  as  the 
motion  of  the  moon  and  the  fall  of  an  apple 
from  the  tree,  are  different  forms  of  the  same 
fact ;  it  affords  a  pleasure  of  the  same  kind 
to  discover  that  the  light  of  the  glowworm 
and  the  song  of  the  nightingale  are  both 
provisions  of  nature  for  the  same  end,  of 
attracting  the  animal's  mate  and  continuing 
its  kind,''  Thus  Lord  Brougham  adds  to 
the  glowing  lady  a  companion-piece  of  the 
serenading  gentleman.  On  this  interesting 
topic  of  final  causes,  in  defence  of  natural 
theology,  might  be  added,  with  equal  pro- 
priety, the  courtship,  in  the  owling  time  of 
night,  of  the  death-watch.  The  noise  made 
by  the  male,  the  terror  of  many  midnight 
listeners,  is  the  "  Come  hither,"  to  his  coy 
sweetheart — and,  strange  to  say,  he  effects 
this  love-note  by  knocking  his  forehead 
against  the  timber  in  the  chamber — the  bed- 
post, or  window-shutter — hence,  of  course,the 


caveat,  no  faith  in  appearances,  is  referable 
to  the  unrequited  love  of  the  female  death- 
watch.  Paley,  among  his  final  causes,  con- 
siders night  as  kindly  provided  for  the  sleep 
of  animals — he  says,  "  The  last  relation  of 
this  kind  which  1  shall  mention  is  that  of 
sleep  to  night,  and  it  appears  to  me  to  be  a 
relation  which  was  expressly  intended. 
Two  points  are  manifested  :  first,  that  the 
animal  frame  requires  sleep  ;  secondly,  that 
night  brings  with  it  a  silence  and  a  cessation 
of  activity, which  allows  of  sleep  being  taken 
without  interruption  and  without  loss."  Oh 
daij  and  night,  but  this  is  wondrous  strange  I 
But  could  not  eyes  close  when  disposed  to 
sleep,  without  the  curtain  of  the  night  being 
drawn  ?  Do  not  many  animals,  and  man 
among  the  rest,  sleep  throughout  the  day — ■ 
and  do  not  some  awake  as  the  sun  declines, 
and  enjoy  all  their  faculties  and  activity  at 
midnight  ?  To  suppose  that  the  fixed  sun  (5) 
and  the  revolving  earth  regarded  sleeping 
and  waking  animals,  is  as  probable  as  that 
night  and  day  typified  the  sport  of  hide  and 
seek  among  children.  After  this  we  need 
not  be  surprised  that  Paley  considered  astro- 
nomy (6)  as  rather  unsuitable  to  afford  proofs 
in  favour  of  theology. 

Paley  professes  to  have  felt  no  difficulty 
in  accounting  for  all  natural  incidents  by 
final  causes,  with  the  exception  of  the 
mammae  of  male  animals.  He  says,  "  I 
confess  myself  wholly  at  a  loss  to  guess  at  a 
reason,  either  final  or  efficient,  for  this  part 
of  the  animal  frame,  unless  there  be  some 
foundalion  for  an  opinion,  of  which  I  draw 
the  hint  from  a  paper  of  Sir  Everard  Home, 
that  the  raammse  of  the  foetus  may  be  fixed 
before  the  sex  is  determined."  But  why 
might  they  not  be  intended  to  enable  males 
to  suckle  the  young,  in  case  of  necessity,  for 
such  has  occurred  ?  Humboldt  relates,  in  his 
American  travels,  and  it  is  also  repeated  in 
a  digest  of  them  in  the  Cabinet  Library, 
that  on  the  death  of  a  mother,  the  father 
took  the  babe  to  bed,  and  suckled  it,  and  that 
the  child  was  reared  by  this  means.  Such 
are  the  leading  points  of  the  lauded  and  po- 
pular treatise  of  Paley.  He  explains  and 
specifies  the  purposes,  means,  and  consum- 
mation of  the  deity's  will  in  all  things  pre- 
sented to  our  senses — he  is  positive  respec- 
ting the  objects  and  designs  of  the  great 
cause,  universal  and  unchanged — yet  Paley 
is  not  positive  respecting  circumstances 
immediately  connected  with  mankind,  and 
he  not  only  hesitates,  but  professes  ignorance 
of  the  cause  of  some  of  the  enjoyments  of 
his  fellow -men,  and  even  of  the  causes  of 
his  own  repeated  pleasures  and  pursuits. 
He  says,  "  We  can  give  no  account  what- 
ever of  our  pleasure  in  the  simple  and  origi- 
nal perception  ;  and  even  when  physical 
sensations  are  assumed,  we  can  seldom  ac- 
count for  them  in  the  secondary  and  compli- 
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eated  shapes  ia  which  they  take  the  name 

of  diversions.       I   never   yet   met   with    a 

sportsman  who  coiild   tell  me  in   What  the 

sport  consisted ;    who  could  resolve  it  into 

its  principle,  and  state   that   principle.     1  |  which  it  afforded  me 

have  beea  a  great  follower  of  fishing  my 


self,  and  ia  its  cheerful  solitude  have  passed 
some  of  the  happiest  hours  of  a  sufficiently 
happy  life  ;  but  to  this  moment  I  could  ne- 
ver  trace   out  the   source   of  the   pleasure 


NOTES. 


(1)  Buffou  says,  "  For  these  who  think  to 
answer  by  final  causes,  do  not  observe  that 
they  take  the  effect  for  the  cause." 

(2)  It  may  be  thought  that  Newton  coun- 
tenanced such  familiarity  of  expression,  but 
this  is  not  so.  Newton  was  accused  of 
atheism  for  a  paragraph  in  his  Optics.  This 
probably  occasioned  the  following  cautionary 
qusere  by  Newton  in  his  Optics,  and  quoted 
by  Lord  Brougham :  "  How  came  the 
bodies  of  animals  to  be  contrived  with  so 
much  art,  and  for  what  end  were  the  several 
parts  9  Was  the  eye  contrived  without 
skill  in  optics,  and  the  ear  without  know- 
ledge of  sound  ?" 

(3)  S.  Turner  improves  on  this  extrava- 
gance:  "I  cannot  but  believe  that  one  of 
the  great  purposes  of  the  deity  in  creating 
the  insect  kingdom  was  to  excite  this  senti- 
ment (the  resurrection)  in  the  human  heart, 
and  to  raise  by  it  the  contemplative  mind  to 
look  forward  to  a  possible  revival  from  the 
tomb,  as  the  buttertiy  from  the  sepulchral 
chrysalis." 

(4)  The  following  is  still  more  pleasant 
of  the  imitative  race  man.  D.  Hildredth 
says  the  cicadae  or  locusts  of  North  America, 
"  Make  a  great  noise  and  screaming  with 
their  air-bladders  or  bagpipes.  These  bags 
are  placed  under,  and  rather  behind,  the 
wings  in  the  axilla,  something  in  the  manner 
of  using  the  bagpipes  with  the  bags  under 
the  arms,  1  could  compare  them  to 
nothing  else — and,  indeed,  I  suspect  the 
first  inventor  of  the  instrument  borrowed  his 
ideas  from  some  insect  of  this  kind.  They 
play  a  variety  of  notes  and  sounds,  one  of 


which  nearly  imitates  the  scream  of  the 
tree  toad."  This  I  quote  from  Brewster's 
Natural  Magic-. 

(5)  Dr.  Gisborne,  in  his  Natural  The- 
ology, was  chagrined  at  the  liberality  of 
Paley.  The  Quarterly  Review  (No.  41,  p.  49) 
reflects  properly  on  Gisborne's  allusion  to 
the  days  of  the  creation^  saying,  "  He 
would  satisfy  himself  in  dismissing,  though 
with  reverential  awe,  the  account,  merely 
in  compliance  with  popular  ideas,  which 
represent  the  sun  as  a  kind  of  secondary  to 
the  earth,  and  subservient  along  with  the 
moon,  its  companion  or  even  equal,  to  the 
uses  of  the  globe  we  inhabit."  Let  the 
reviewer  not  be  sure  of  that — many  uphold 
that  the  sun  and  moon  move  round  the 
earth.  There  are  conservatives  in  astro- 
nomy as  in  politics.  By  an  advertisement 
in  the  Loudon  journals,  it  appears  that  Mr. 
Finlayson  has  published  a  work,  with  plates^ 
in  which  he  disproves  the  false  and  fabricated 
solar  system  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  showing 
that  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  move  round 
the  earth  — and  he  further  proves  that  the 
ten  tribes  are  to  be  restored  in  1836.  This 
is  the  sixth  edition  of  the  work  in  a  few 
years.  Newton's  Principia  did  not  come  to 
a  second  ed.  till  thirty  years  after  the  issue  of 
the  first.  What  Euler  said  of  Newton  and 
the  English  still  continues — his  discoveries 
were  received  by  all  but  his  countrymen. 

(6)  He  says  that  astronomy  is  not  the  best 
mediumto  prove  the  agency  of  an  intelligent 
creator.  Aristotle  thought  otherwise.  Cicero 
quotes  the  passage  in  de  Natura  Deorum, 
from  a  lost  work  of  Aristotle. 


Roget  says  traly,  ''  Every  individual, 
vegetable  and  animal,  takes  its  rise  from  an 
atom  of  imperceptible  minuteness,  and  gra- 
dually increases  in  bulk  by  successive  accre- 
tions of  new  matter,  derived  from  foreign 
sources,  and  by  some  refined  but  unknown 
processes  transmuted  into  its  substance. 

To  prove  a  creation  many  very  odd  fan- 
cies have  been  propagated,  and  even  by  men 
of  the  rarest  genius,  as  Leibnitz,  who  ima- 


gined that  be  saw  in  the  binary  arithmetic 
the  image  of  the  creation,  which  he  commu- 
nicated to  the  Jesuit  Grimaldi,  president  of 
the  tribunal  of  mathematics  in  Cliina,  in 
hopes  that  this  emblem  of  the  creation  would 
convert  the  emperor  to  Christianity,  because 
he  was  passionately  fond  of  mathematics. 
Some  presume  to  name  the  year  and  day  of 
the  creation — the  Hindoos  assert  that  the 
world  began  on  a  Sunday  at  sunrise,  and 
they  add  that  the  deluge  began  on  a  Friday. 


London  :   Hetherington  and  Watson.— Price  ONE  PENNY. 
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THE  FALLEN  STAR; 

OR,    THE    HISTORY   OF    A   FALSE    RELIGION. 


BY    SIR    E.    L.    BULWER, 


And  the  Stars  sat,  each  on  his  ruby  throne, 
and  watched  with  sleepless  eyes  upon  the 
world.  It  was  the  night  ushering  in  the 
new  year,  a  night  on  which  every  star 
receives  from  the  archangel  that  then  visits 
the  universal  galaxy,  its  peculiar  charge. 
The  destinies  of  men  and  empires  are  then 
por-tJoned  forth  for  the  coming  year,  and, 
unconsciously  to  ourselves,  our  fates  become 
minioned  to  the  stars.  A  hushed  and 
solemn  night  is  that  in  which  the  dark 
gates  of  time  open  to  receive  the  ghost  of 
the  dead  year,  and  the  young  and  radiant 
stranger  rushes  forth  from  the  clouded  chasms 
of  eternity.  On  that  night,  it  is  said  that 
there  are  given  to  the  spirits  that  we  see 
not,  a  privilege  and  a  power;  the  dead  are 
troubled  in  their  forgotten  graves,  and  men 
feast  and  laugh,  while  demon  and  angel  are 
contending  for  their  doom. 

It  was  night  in  heaven  ;  all  was  untrtter- 
ably  silent,  the  music  of  the  spheres  had 
paused,  and  not  a  sound  came  from  the 
angels  of  the  stars  ;  and  they  who  sat  upon 
those  shining  thrones  were  three  thousand 
and  ten,  each  resembling  each.  Eternal 
youth  clothed  their  radiant  limbs  with  celes- 
tial beauty,  and  on  their  faces  was  written 
the  dread  of  calm,  that  fearful  stillness 
which  feels  not,  sympathises  not  with  the 
dooms  over  which  it  broods.  War,  tempest, 
pestilence,  the  rise  of  empires,  and  their 
fall,  they  ordain,  they  compass,  unexultant 
and  uncompassionate.  The  fell  and  thrilling 
,  crimes  that  stalk  abroad  when  the  wtxrld 
sleeps — the  parricide  with  his  stealthy  step, 
and  horrent  brow,  and  lifted  knife  ;  the  un- 
wifed  mother  that  glides  ont  and  looks  be- 
hind, and  behind,  and  shudders,  and  casts 
ner  babe  upon  the  river,  and  hears  the  wail, 
and  "pities  not — the  splash,  and  does  not 
tremble!  These  the  starred  kings  behold — 
to  these  they  lead  the  unconscious  steo  ;  but 
the  guilt  blanches  not  their  lustre,  neither 
doth  remorse  wither  their  unwrinkled  youth. 
Each  star  wore  a  kingly  diadem ;  roimd  the 
loins  of  each  was  a  graven  belt,  graven 
with  many  and  mighty  signs;  and  the  foot 
of  each  was  on  a  burning  ball,  and  the  right 
arm  drooped  over  the  knee  as  they  bent 
down  from  their  thrones ;  they  moved  not  a 
limb  or  feature,  save  the  finger  of  the  right 
hand,  which  ever  and  anon  moved  slowly 
pointing,  and  regulated  the  fates  of  men,  as 
the  hand  of  the  dial  speaks  the  career  of 
time. 


One  only  of  the  three  thousand  and  ten 
wore  not  the  same  aspect  as  his  crowned 
brethren  ;  a  star,  smaller  than  the  rest,  and 
less  hunino'.is  ;  the  countenance  of  this  star 
was  not  impressed  with  the  awful  calmness 
of  the  others;  but  there  were  sullenness  and 
discontent  upon  his  mighty  brow. 

And  this  star  said  to  himself-—"  Behold  . 
I  am  created  less  glorious  than  my  fellows, 
and  the  archangel  apportions  not  to  me  the 
same  lordly  destinies.  Not  for  me  are  the 
dooms  of  kings  and  bards,  the  rulers  of  em- 
pires, or,  yet  nobler,  the  swayers  and  har- 
monists of  souls.  Sluggish  are  the  spirits 
and  base  the  lot  of  the  men  I  an)  ordained 
to  lead  through  a  dull  life  to  a  fameles8 
grave.  And  wherefore  ? — is  it  mine  own 
fault,  CT  is  it  the  fault  which  is  not  mine, 
that  I  was  woven  of  beams  less  glorious  than 
my  brethren  ?  Lo !  when  the  archangel, 
comes,  I  will  bow  not  my  crowned  head  to 
his  decrees.  I  will  speak,  as  the  ancestral 
Lucifer  before  me :  he  rebelled  because  of 
his  glory,  /  because  of  my  obscurity;  he 
from  the  ambition  of  pride,  and  /  from  its 
discontent." 

And  while  the  star  was  thus  communing 
with  himself,  the  upward  heavens  were 
parted  as  by  a  long  river  of  light,  and 
adown  that  stream  swiftly,  and  without 
sound,  sped  the  archangel  visitor  of  the 
stars  ;  his  vast  limbs  floated  in  the  liquid 
lustre,  and  his  outspread  wings,  each  plume 
the  glory  of  a  sun,  bore  him  noiselessly 
along ;  but  thick  clouds  veiled  his  lustre 
from  the  eyes  of  mortals,  and  while  above 
all  was  bathed  in  the  serenity  of  his  splen- 
dour, tempest  and  storm  broke  below  over 
the  children  of  the  earth  :  "  He  bowed  the 
heavens  and  came  down,  and  darkness  was 
under  his  feet." 

And  the  stillness  on  the  faces  of  the  stars 
became  yet  more  still,  and  the  awfulness 
was  humbled  into  awe.  Right  above  their 
thrones  paused  the  course  of  the  archangel ; 
and  his  wings  stretched  from  east  to  west, 
overshadowing  with  the  shadow  of  light  the 
immensity  of  space.  Then  forth  in  the  shin- 
ing stillness,  rolled  the  dread  music  of  his 
voice  :  and,  fulfilling  the  heraldry  of  god,  to 
each  >^tar  he  appointed  the  duty  and  the 
charge,  and  each  star  bowed  his  head  yet 
lower  as  he  heard  the  fiat,  while  his  thror© 
rocked  and  trembled  at  the  majesty  of  th© 
word.  Bui  at  last,  when  each  of  the  brigh- 
ter stars  had,  in  succession,  received  th© 
No.  Yi. 
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mandate,  and  the  viceroyalty  over  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth,  the  parple  and  diadems 
of  kings  —  the  archangel  addressed  the 
Jesser  star  as  he  sat  apart  from  his  fellows  : 

"  Behold,"  said  the  archangel,  *'  the  rude 
tribes  of  the  north,  the  fishermen  of  the 
river  that  flows  beneath,  and  the  hunters  of 
the  forests,  that  darken  the  mountain-tops 
with  verdure !  these  be  thy  charge,  and 
their  destiuies  thy  care.  Nor  deem  thou, 
O  Star  of  the  sullen  beams^  that  thy  duties 
are  less  glorious  than  the  duties  of  thy  bre- 
thren ;  for  the  peasant  ia  not  less  to  thy 
master  and  mine  than  the  monarch ;  nor 
doth  the  doom  of  empireis  rest  more  upon  the 
sovereign  than  on  the  herd.  The  passions 
and  the  heart  are  thw  dominion  of  the  stars 
— a  mighty  realm  ;  sior  less  mighty  beneath 
the  hide  that  garbs  the  shepherd,  than  the 
ie welled  ix)bes  of  the  eastern  kings." 

Then  the  star  lifted  his  pale  front  from  his 
breast,  and  answered  the  archangel : 

"Lo!"  b^  said,  "ages  have  past,  and 
each  year  fhou  hast  appointed  me  to  the 
same  ignoble  charge.  Release  me,  I  pray 
thee,  from  the  duties  that  I  scorn  ;  or,  if 
thou  wilt  that  the  lowlier  race  of  men  be  my 
ch«»srge,  give  unto  me  the  charge  not  of  many, 
h^  of  one,  and  suffer  me  to  breathe  into  him 
the  desire  that  spurns  the  valleys  of  life, 
and  ascends  its  steeps.  If  the  humble  are 
given  to  me,  let  there  be  amongst  them  one 
whom  I  may  lead  on  the  mission  that  shall 
abase  the  proud  ;  for,  behold,  O  Appointer 
®f  the  Stars,  as  I  have  sat  for  uncounted 
years  upon  my  solitary  throne,  brooding 
over  the  things  beneath,  my  spirit  hath 
gathered  wisdom  from  the  changes  that 
shift  below.  Looking  upon  the  tribes  of 
earth,  I  have  seen  how  the  multitude  are 
swayed,  and  tracked  the  steps  that  lead 
weakness  into  power  ;  and  fain  would  I  be 
the  ruler  of  one  who,  if  abased,  shall  aspire 
to  rule." 

As  a  sudden  cloud  over  the  face  of  noon 
WHS  the  change  on  the  brow  of  the  archangel. 

"  Proud  and  melancholy  star,"  said  the 
hernld,  "  thy  wish  would  war  with  the 
courses  of  the  invisible  destiny,  that,  throned 
far  above,  sways  and  harmonises  all ;  the 
source  from  which  the  lesser  rivers  of  fate 
are  eternally  gushing  through  the  heart  of 
the  universe  of  things.  Thinkest  thou  that 
thy  wisdom,  of  itself,  can  lead  the  peasant  to 
become  a  king  ?" 

And  the  crowned  star  gazed  undauntedly 
on  the  face  of  the  archangel,  and  answered, 

"  Yea  ! — grant  me  but  one  trial  I" 

Ere  the  archangel  could  reply,  the  far- 
thest centre  of  the  heaven  was  rent  as  by  a 
thunderbolt;  and  the  divine  herald  covered 
his  face  with  his  hands,  and  a  voice  low  and 
sweet,  and  mild  with  the  consciousness  of 
nnquestionable  power,  spoke  forth  to  the 
repining  star  : 
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"  The  time  has  arrived  when  thou  mayest 
have  thy  wish.  Below  thee,  upon  yon  soli- 
tary plain,  sits  a  mortal,  gloomy  as  thyself, 
who,  born  under  thy  influence,  may  be 
moulded  to  thy  will." 

The  voice  ceased,  as  the  voice  of  a  dream. 
Silence  was  over  the  seas  of  space,  and  the 
archangel,  once  more  borrie  aloft,  slowly 
soared  away  into  the  farther  heaven,  to 
promulgate  the  divine  bidding  to  the  stars 
of  far-distant  worlds.  But  the  soul  of  the 
discontented  star  exulted  within  itself;  and 
it  said,  "I  will  call  forth  a  king  from  the 
valley  of  the  herdsmen,  that  shall  trample 
on  the  kings  subject  to  my  fellows,,  and  ren- 
der the  charge  of  the  coatemned  star  more 
glorious  than  the  minions  of  its  favoured 
brethren ;  thus  shall  T  revenge  neglect — ■ 
thus  shall  I  prove  my  claim  hereafter  to  the 
heritage  of  the  great  of  earth  !" 

***** 

At  that  time,  though  the  world  had  rolled 
on  for  ages,  a»d  the  pilgrimage  of  man  had 
passed  through  various  states  of  existence, 
which  our  dim  traditionary  knowledge  has 
not  preserved,  yet  the  condition  of  our  race 
in  the  northern  hemisphere  was  then  what 
we,  in  our  imperfect  lore,  have  conceived  to 
be  among  the  earliest. 

By  a  rude  and  vast  pile  of  stones,  the 
masonry  of  arts  forgotten,  a  lonely  man  sat 
at  midnight,  gazing  upon  the  heavens  :  a 
storm  had  just  passed  from  the  earth — the 
clouds  had  rolled  away,  and  the  high  stars 
looked  down  upon  the  rapid  waters  of  the 
Rhine  ;  and  no  sound  save  the  roar  of  the 
waves,  and  the  dripping  of  the  rain  from  the 
mighty  trees,  was  heard  around  the  ruined 
pile  :  the  white  sheep  lay  scattered  on  the 
plain,  and  slumber  with  them.  He  sat 
watching  over  the  herd,  lest  the  foes  of  a 
neighbouring  tribe  seized  them  unawares, 
and  thus  he  communed  with  himself:  "  The 
king  sits  upon  his  throne,  and  is  honoured 
by  a  warrior  race,  and  the  warrior  exults  in 
the  trophies  he  has  won ;  the  step  of  the 
huntsman  is  bold  upon  the  mountain-top, 
and  his  name  is  sung  at  night  round  the 
pine-fires,  by  the  lips  of  the  bard;  and  the 
bard  himself  hath  honour  in  the  hall.  But 
I,  who  belong  not  to  the  race  of  kings,  and 
whose  limbs  can  bound  not  to  the  rapture  of 
war,  nor  scale  the  eyries  of  the  eagle  and 
the  haunts  of  the  swift  stag ;  whose  hand 
cannot  string  the  harp,  and  whose  voice  is 
harsh  in  the  song;  /  have  neither  honour 
nor  command,  and  men  bow  not  the  head  as 
I  pass  along  ;  yet  do  I  feel  within  me  the 
consciousness  of  a  great  power  that  should 
rule  my  species — not  obey.  My  eye  pierces 
the  secret  hearts  of  men  —  I  see  their 
thoughts  ere  their  lips  proclaim  them  ;  and 
I,  scorn,  while  I  see,  the  weakness  and- the 
vices  which  I  never  shared — I  laugh  at  the 
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madness  of  the  warrior — I  mock  within  my 
soul  at  the  tyranny  of  kings.  Surely  there 
IS  something  in  man's  nature  more  fitted  to 
command- — more  worthy  of  renown,  than 
the  sinews  of  the  arm,  or  the  svfiftness  of 
the  feet,  or  the  accident  of  birth  !"  <; 

As  Morven,  the  son  of  Osslah,  thus  mused 
within  himself,  still  looking  at  the  heavens, 
the  solitary  man  beheld  a  star  suddenly 
shooting  from  its  place,  and  speeding  through 
the  silent  air,  till  it  as  suddenly  paused  right 
over  the  midnight  river,  and  facing  the  in- 
mate of  the  pile  of  stones. 

As  he  gazed  upon  the  star  strange 
thoughts  grew  slowly  over  him.  He  drank, 
as  it  were,  from  its  solemn  aspect,  the  spirit 
of  a  great  design.  A  dark  cloud  rapidly 
passing  over  the  earth,  snatched  the  star 
from  his  sight ;  but  left  to  his  awakened 
mind  the  thoughts  and  the  dim  scheme  that 
had  come  to  him  as  he  gazed. 

When  the  sun  arose  one  of  his  brethren 
relieved  him  of  his  charge  over  the  herd, 
and  he  went  away,  but  not  to  his  father's 
home.  Musingly  he  plunged  into  the  dark 
and  leafless  recesses  of  the  winter  forest ; 
and  shaped  out  of  his  wild  thoughts,  more 
palpably  and  clearly,  the  outline  of  his 
daring  hope.  While  thus  absorbed,  he 
heard  a  great  noise  in  the  forest,  and,  fear- 
ful lest  the  hostile  tribe  of  the  Alrich  might 
pierce  that  way,  he  ascended  one  of  the 
loftiest  pine-trees,  to  whose  perpetual  ver- 
dure the  winter  had  not  denied  the  shelter 
he  sought,  and,  concealed  by  its  branches, 
he  looked  anxiously  forth  in  the  direction 
whence  the  noise  had  proceeded.  And  it 
Came — it  came  with  a  tramp  and  a  crash, 
and  a  crushing  tread  upon  the  crunched 
boughs  and  matted  leaves  that  strewed  the 
soil — it  came — it  came,  the  monster  that 
the  world  now  hold.«<  no  more — the  mighty 
mammoth  of  the  North  I  Slowly  it  moved 
in  its  huge  strength  along,  and  its  burning 
eyes  glittered  through  the  gloomy  shade : 
its  jawS)  falling  apart)  showed  the  grinders 
with  which  it  snapped  asunder  the  young 
feaks  of  the  forest ;  and  the  vast  tusks, 
which,  curved  downward  to  the  midst  of  its 
massive  limbs,  glistened  white  and  ghastly, 
durdling  the  blood  of  one  destined  hereafter 
to  be  the  dreadest  ruler  of  the  men  of  that 
distant  age. 

The  livid  eyes  of  the  monster  fastened  on 
the  form  of  the  herdsman,  even  amidst  the 
thick  darkness  of  the  pine.  It  paused — it 
glared  upon  him — its  jaws  opened,  and  a 
low  deep  sound,  as  of  gathering  thunder, 
seemed  to  the  son  of  Osslah  as  the  knell  of 
a  dreadful  grave.  But  after  glaring  on  him 
for  some  moments,  it  again,  and  calmly, 
pursued  its  terrible  way,  crashing  the  boughs 
as  it  marched  along,  till  the  last  sound 
of  its  heavy  tread  died  away  upon  his  ear. 
Ere  yet,  however,  Morven  summoned  the 
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courage  to  descend  the  tree,  he  saw  the 
shining  of  arms  through  the  bare  branches 
of  the  wood,  and  presently  a  small  band  of 
the  hostile  Alrich  came  into  sight.  He 
was  perfectly  hidden  from  them  ;  and,  lis- 
tening as  they  passed  him,  he  heard  one  say 
to  another : 

^'  The  night  covers  all  things  ;  why  attack 
them  by  day  ?" 

And  he  who  seemed  the  chief  of  the  band, 
answered  : 

*'  Right.  To-night,  when  they  sleep  in 
their  city,  we  will  upon  them.  Lo!  they 
will  be  drenched  in  wine,  and  fall  like  sheep 
into  our  hands." 

"  But  where,  O  chief,"  said  a  third  of  the 
band,  '*  shall  our  men  hide  during  the  day  ? 
for  there  are  many  hunters  among  the  youth 
of  the  Oestrich  tribe,  and  they  might  see  us 
in  the  forest  unawares,  and  arm  their  race 
against  our  coming."    • 

'^  I  have  prepared  for  that,''  answered  the 
chief.  "  Is  not  the  dark  cavern  of  Oderlia 
at  hand  ?  Will  it  not  shelter  us  from  the 
eyes  of  the  victims  ?" 

Then  the  men  laughed,  and,  shouting,  they 
went  their  way  adown  the  forest. 

When  they  were  gone  Morven  cautiously 
descended,  and,  striking  iiita  a  broad  path, 
hastened  to  a  vale  that  lay  between  the 
forest  and  the  river  in  which  was  the  city 
where  the  chief  of  his  country  dwelt.  As 
he  passed  by  the  warlike  men,  gianrs  in  that 
day,  who  thronged  the  streets  (if  streets 
they  might  be  called),  their  half  garments 
parting  from  their  huge  limbs,  the  quiver  at 
their  backs,  and  the  hunting  spears  in  their 
hand.'',  they  laughed  and  shouted  out,  and, 
pointing  to  him,  cried,  "  Morven,  the  wo- 
man I  Morven,  the  cripple  I  what  dost  thou 
Hmong  men?" 

For  the  son  of  Osslah  was  small  In  stature 
and  of  slender  strength,  and  his  step  had 
halted  from  his  birth  ;  but  he  passed  through 
the  warriors  unheedingly.  At  the  Outskiits 
of  the  city  he  came  upon  a  tall  pile,  in  w'hich 
bome  old  men  dwelt  by  themselves,  and 
counselled  the  king  when  timrs  of  danger, 
br  when  the  failure  of  the  season,  the  famine, 
or  the  drought,  perplexed  the  ruler,  and 
clouded  the  savage  fronts  of  his  warrior 
tribe. 

They  gave  the  counsels  of  experience, 
and  when  experience  failed,  they  drew,  in 
their  believing  ignorance,  assurances  and 
omens  from  the  winds  of  heaven,  the  changes 
of  the  moon,  and  the  lights  of  the  wandering 
birds,  Filled  (by  the  voices  of  the  elements, 
and  the  variety  of  mysteries  which  ever  shift 
along  the  face  of  things,  unsolved  by  the 
wonder  which  pauses  not,  the  fear  which 
believes,  and  that  eternal  reasoning  of  all 
experience,  which  assigns  causes  to  effect) 
with  the  notion  of  superior  powers,  they 
assisted  their  ignorance  by  the  conjectures 
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of  their  superatition.  But  as  yet  they  knew 
no  craft  and  practised  no  voluntary  delusion  ; 
they  trembled  too  much  at  the  mysteries 
which  had  created  their  faith  to  seek  to 
belie  them.  They  counselled  as  they  be- 
lieved, and  the  bold  dream  had  never  dared 
to  cross  men  ^hus  worn  and  grey  with  age, 
of  governing  their  warriors  and  their  kings 
by  the  wisdom  of  deceit. 
■  The  son  of  Osslah  entered  the  vast  pile 
with  a  fearless  step,  and  approached  the 
place  at  the  upper  end  of  the  hall  where  the 
old  men  sat  in  conclave. 

"How,  base-born  and  craven  limbed!" 
cried  the  eldest,  who  had  been  a  noted  war- 
rior in  his  day  ;  "  darest  thou  enter  unsum- 
moned  amidst  the  secret  councils  of  the  wise 
men  ?  Knowest  thou  not,  scatterling  !  that 
the  penalty  is  death?" 

•  **  Slay  me,  if  thou  wilt,"  answered  Mor- 
ven,  "  but  hear  !  As  I  sat  last  uight  iu  the 
ruined  palace  of  our  ancient  kings,  tending, 
aa  my  farther  bade  me,  the  sheep  that  grazed 
around,  lest  the  fierce  tribe  of  Alrich  should 
descend  unseen  from  the  mountains  upon 
the  herd,  a  storm  came  darkly  on  ;  and 
when  the  stown  had  ceased,  and  I  looked 
above  on  the  sky,  I  saw  a  star  descend  from 
its  height  towards  me,  and  a  voice  from  the 
star  said,  '  Son  of  Osslah,  leave  thy  herd 
and  seek  the  council  of  the  wise  men,  and 
say  unto  them,  that  they  take  thee  as  one 
of  their  number,  or  that  sudden  will  be  the  'i 
destruction  of  them  and  theirs.'  But  I  had 
courage  to  answer  the  voice,  and  I  said, 
*  Mock  not  the  poor  son  of  the  herdsman. 
Behold  they  will  kill  me  if  I  utter  so  rash  a 
word,  for  I  am  poor  and  valueless  in  the 
eyes  of  the  tribe  of  Oestrich,  and  the  great 
in  deeds  and  the  grey  of  hair  alone  sit  in  the 
council  of  the  wise  men.' 
.  **  Then  the  voice  said,  '  Do  my  bidding, 
and  I  will  give  thee  a  token  that  thou 
comest  from  the  powers  that  sway  the  sea- 
sons and  sail  upon  the  eagles  of  the  winds. 
Say  unto  the  wise  men  that  this  very  night, 
if  they  refuse  to  receive  thee  of  their  band, 
evil  shall  fall  upon  them,  and  the  mo.'-row 
shall  dawn  in  blood.' 

"  Then  the  voice  ceased,  and  a  cloud 
passed  over  the  st?.r ;  and  I  communed  with 
myself,  and  came,  O  dread  fathers,  mourn- 
fully unto  you.  For  I  feared  that  ye  would 
smite  me  because  of  my  bold  tongue,  and 
that  ye  would  sentence  me  to  the  death,  in 
that  I  asked  what  may  scarce  be  given 
even  to  the  sons  of  kings." 

Then  the  grim  elders  looked  one  at  the 
other,  and  marvelled  much,  nor  knew  they 
what  answer  they  should  make  to  the  herds- 
man's  son. 

At  length  one  of  the  wise  men  said, 
"  Surely  there  must  be  truth  in  the  son  of 
Osslah,  for  he  would  not  dare  to  falsify  the 
great  lights  of  heaven.      If  he  had  given 


unto  men  the  words  of  the  star,  verily  we 
might  doubt  the  truth.  But  who  would 
brave  the  vengeance  of  the  gods  of  night?" 

Then  the  -.  ders  shook  their  heads  appro- 
vingly ;  but  one  answered  and  said — 

"  Shall  we  take  the  herdsman's  son  as 
our  equal?  Nol"  The  name  of  the  man 
who  thus  answered  was  Darvan,  and  his 
words  were  pleasing  to  the  elders. 

But  Morven  spoke  out:  "  Of  a  truth,  O 
councillors  of  kings !  I  look  not  to  be  an 
equal  with  yourselves.  Enough  if  T  tend 
the  gates  of  your  paiace,  and  serve  you  as 
the  son  of  Osslah  may  serve  ;"  and  he 
bowed  his  head  humbly  as  he  spoke. 

Then  said  the  chief  of  the  elders,  for  he 
was  wiser  than  the  others,  "  But  how  wilt 
thou  deliver  us  from  the  evil  that  is  to  come  ? 
Doubtless  the  star  has  informed  thee  of  the 
service  thou  canst  render  to  us  if  we  take 
thee  into  our  palace,  as  well  as  the  ill  that 
will  fall  on  us  if  we  refuse." 

Morven  answered  meekly,  "  Surely,  if 
thou  acceptest  thy  servant,  the  star  will 
teach  him  that  which  may  requite  thee;  but 
as  yet  he  ^^novvs  only  what  he  has  uttered." 

Then  The  sages  bade  him  withdraw,  and 
they  comii.uned  with  themselves,  and  they 
differed  n-.ucK ;  hut  though  fierce  men,  and 
bold  at  the  war. cry  of  a  human  foe,  they 
shuddered  at  the  prophecy  of  a  star.  So 
they  resolved  to  take  the  son  of  Osslah,  and 
suffer  him  to  keep  the  gate  of  the  council-hall. 

He  heard  their  decree  and  bowed  ^  his 
head,  and  went  to  Uie  giite,  and  sat  down  by 
it  in  silence. 

And  the  sun  went  down  in  the  west, 
and  the  first  stars  of  the  twilight  began  to 
glimmer,  when  Morven  started  from  his 
seat,  and  a  trembling  appeared  to  seize  his 
limbs.  His  lips  foamed;  an  agony  and  a 
fear  possessed  him;  he  writhed  as  a  man 
whom  the  spear  of  a  foeman  has  pierced  with 
a  mortal  wound,  and  suddenly  fell  upon  his 
face  on  the  stony  earth. 

The  elders  approached  him;  wondering, 
they  lifted  him  up.  He  slowly  recovered  as 
from  a  swoon ;  his  eyes  rolled  wildly. 

"  Heard  ye  not  the  voice  of  the  star  ?"  he 
said. 

And  the  chief  of  the  elders  answered, 
"  Nay,  we  heard  no  sound." 

Then  Morven  sighed  heavily. 

*'  To  me  only  the  word  was  given.  Sum- 
mon instantly,  O  councillors  of  the  king ! 
summon  the  armed  men,  and  all  the  youth 
of  the  tribe,  and  let  them  take  the  sword 
and  the  spear,  and  follow  thy  servant.  For 
lo  !  the  star  hath  announced  to  him  that  the 
foe  shall  fall  into  our  hands  as  the  wild  beast 
of  the  forests.'' 

The  son  of  Osslah  spoke  with  *he  voice  of 

1  command,    and    the   elders   were    amazed. 

I "  Why  pause   ye?"    he  cried.      "Do  the 

'  gods  nt  the  night  lie  ?     On  my  head  rest  the 

peril  if  I  deceive  ye." 
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Then  the  elders  communed  together ;  and 
they  went  forth  and  summoned  the  men  of 
arms,  and  all  the  young  of  the  tribe ;  and 
each  man  took  the  sword  and  the  spear,  and 
Morven  also.  And  the  son  of  Osslah 
walked  first,  still  looking  up  at  the  star  ;  j 
and  he  motioned  them  to  be  silent,  and  move 
with  a.stealthy  step. 

So  they  went  through  the  thickest  of  the 
forest,  till  they  came  to  the  mouth  of  a  great 
cave,  overgrown  with  aged  and  matted  trees, 
and  it  was  called  the  cave  of  Oderlin ;  and 
he  bade  the  leaders  place  the  armed  men  on 
either  side  the  cave,  to  the  right  and  to  the 
left,  among  the  bushes. 

So  they  watched  silently  till  the  night 
deepened,  when  they  heard  a  noise  in  the 
cave  and  the  sound  of  feet,  and  forth  came 
an  armed  man  ;  and  the  spear  of  Morven 
pierced  him,  and  he  fell  dead  at  the  mouth 
of  the  cave.  Another  and  another,  and  both 
fell !  Then  loud  and  long  was  heard  the 
war-cry  of  Alrich,  and  forth  poured,  as  a 
stream  over  a  narrow  bed,  the  river  of  armed 
men.  And  the  sons  of  Oestrich  fell  upon 
them,  and  the  foe  were  sorely  perplexed  airi 
terrified  by  the  suddenness  of  the  battle  and 
the  darkness  of  the  night;  and  there  was  a 
great  slaughter. 

And  when  the  morning  came,  the  children 
of  Oestrich  counted  the  slaiu,  and  found  the 
leader  of  Alrich  and  the  chief  men  of  the 
tribe  amongst  them,  and  great  was  the  joy 
thereof.  So  they  went  back  in  triumph  to 
the  city,  and  they  carried  the  brave  son  of 
Osslah  on  their  shoulders,  and  shouted  forth, 
"  Glory  to  the  servant  of  the  star." 

And  Morven  dwelt  in  the  council  of  the 
wise  men. 

Now  the  king  of  the  tribe  had  one  daugh- 
ter, and  she  was  stately  amongst  the  women 
of  the  tribe,  and   fair   to  look  upon.     And 
Morven  gazed  upon  her   with   the   eyes  of  i 
love,  but  he  did  not  dare  to  speak. 

Now  the  son  of  Osslah  laughed  secretly 
at  the  foolishness  of  men  ;  he  loved  them 
not,  for  they  had  mocked  him  ;  he  honoured 
them  not,  for  he  had  blinded  the  widest  of 
their  elders.  Ke  shuoned  their  feasts  and 
merriment,  and  lived  apart  and  solitary. 
The  austerity  of  his  life  increased  the  mys- 
terious homage  which  his  commune  with  the 
stars  had  won  him,  and  the  boldest  of  the 
warriors  bowed  his  head  to  the  favourite  of 
the  gods. 

One  day  he  was  wandering  by  the  side  of 
the  river,  and  he  saw  a  large  bird  of  prey 
rise  from  the  waters,  and  give  chase  to  a 
hawk  that  had  not  yet  gained  the  full 
strength  of  its  wings.  From  his  youth  the 
solitary  Morven  had  loved  to  watch,  in  the 
great  forests  and  by  the  banks  of  the  mighty 
stream,  the  habits  of  the  things  which  nature 
has  submitted  to  man  ;  and  looking  now  on 
the  birds,  he  said  to  himself,  "  Thus  is  it 
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ever  ;  by  cunning  or  bj  strength  each  thing 
wishes  to  master  its  kind."  "While  thus 
moralising,  the  larger  bird  had  stricken 
down  the  hawk,  and  it  fell  terrified  and 
panting  at  his  feet.  Morven  took  the  hawk 
in  his  hands,  and  the  vulture  shrieked  above 
him,  wheeling  nearer  and  nearer  to  its  pro- 
tected prey ;  but  Morven  scared  away  the 
vulture,  and  placing  the  hawk  fn  his  bosom 
he  carried  it  home,  and  tended  it  carefuUv, 
and  fed  it  from  his  hand  until  it  had  regained 
its  strength  ;  and  the  hawk  knew  him,  and 
followed  him  as  a  dog.  And  Morven  said, 
smiling  to  himself,  "  Behold,  the  credulous 
fools  around  me  put  faith  in  the  flight  and 
motion  of  birds.  I  will  teach  this  poor 
hawk  to  minister  to  my  ends."  So  he  tamed 
the  bird,  and  tutored  it  according  to  its  na- 
ture ;  but  he  concealed  it  carefully  from 
others,  and  cherished  it  in  secret. 

The  king  of  the  country  was  old  and  like 
to  die,  and  the  eyes  of  the  tribe  were  turned 
to  his  two  sons,  nor  knew  they  which  was 
the  worthier  to  reign.  And  Morven  passing 
through  the  forest  one  evening,  saw  the 
younger  of  the  two,  who  was  a  great  hunter, 
sitting  nJournfuUy  under  an  oak,  and  looking 
with  musing  eyes  upcn  the  gi-ound. 

"Wherefore  musest  thou,  0  gVVJft  footed 
Siror?"  said  the  son  of  Osslah;  ''and 
wherefore  art  thou  sad?" 

"Thou  canst  not  assist  me,"  answered 
the  prince,  sternly  ;   "  take  thy  way  " 

"  Nay,"  answered  Morven,  "  thou  know- 
est  not  what  thou  sayest ;  am  I  not  the 
favourite  of  the  stars?" 

"  Away,  I  am  no  grej'beard  whom  the 
approach  of  death  makes  doting  :  talk  not  to 
me  of  the  stars  ;  1  know  only  the  things 
that  my  eye  sees  and  my  ear  drinks  in." 

"  Hush,"  said  Morven,  solemnly,  and 
covering  his  face  ;  "  hush  !  lest  the  heavens 
avenge  thy  rashness.  But,  behold,  the  stars 
have  given  unto  me  to  pierce  the  secret 
hearts  of  others  ;  and  I  can  tell  thee  the 
thoughts  of  thine." 

"Speak  out,  base-born!" 

""  Thoa  art  the  younger  of  two,  and  thy 
name  is  less  known  in  war  than  the  name  of 
thy  brother  ;  yet  wouldst  thou  desire  to  be 
set  over  his  head,  and  to  sit  on  the  high  seat 
of  thy  father  ?" 

The  young  man  turned  pale.  "  Thou 
hast  truth  in  thy  lips,"  said  he,  with  a 
faltering  voice. 

"  Not  from  me,  but  from  the  stars,  de- 
scends the  truth." 

"Can  the  stars  grant  my  wish  ?" 

"  They  can ;  let  us  meet  to-morrow." 
Thus  saying,  Morven  passed  into  the 
forest. 

The  next  day,  at  noon,  they  met  again. 

"  I  have  consulted  the  gods  of  night,  and 
they  have  given  me  the  power  that  I  prayed 
for,  but  on  one  condition," 
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'"  Name  it." 

'»  That  thoa  sacrifice  thy  sister  on  their 
altars  ;  thou  must  build  up  a  heap  of  stones, 
and  take  thy  sister  into  the  wood,  and  lay 
her  on  the  pile,  and  plunge  thy  sword  into 
her  heart ;  so  only  shalt  thou  reign." 

The  prince  shuddered,  and  started  to  his 
feet,  and  shoot  his  spear  at  the  pale  front  of 
Morven. 

"  Tremble,"  said  the  son  of  Osslah,  with 
a  loud  voice.  "  Hark  to  the  gods,  who 
threaten  thee  with  death,  that  thou  hast 
dared  to  lift  thine  arm  against  their  servant  I" 

As  he  spoke,  the  thunder  rolled  above  ; 
for  one  of  the  frequent  storms  of  the  early 
summer  was  about  to  break.  The  spear 
dropped  from  the  prince's  hand ;  he  sat 
down  and  cast  his  eyes  on  the  ground. 

"  Wilt  thou  do  the  bidding  of  the  stars, 
and  reign  ?"  said  Morven. 

"I  will!"  cried  Siror,  with  a  desperate  | 
voice.  I 

"  This  evening,  then,  when  the  sun  sets, 
thou  wilt  lead  her  hither,  alone;  I  may  not 
attend  thee.     Now,  let  us  pile  the  stones." 

Silently  the  huntsman  bent  his  vast 
strength  to  the  fragments  of  rock  that  Mor- 
Ten  pointed  to  him,  and  they  built  tke  altar, 
and  vent  their  way. 

-.tnd  beautiful  is  the  dying  of  the  great 
sun,  when  the  last  song  of  the  birds  fades 
into  the  lap  of  silence  ;  when  the  islands  of 
the  cloud  are  bathed  in  light,  and  the  first 
star  springs  up  over  the  grave  of  day ! 

"  Whither  leadest  thou  my  steps,  my 
brother  ?"  said  Orna  ;  "  and  why  doth  thy 
lip  quiver  ?  and  why  dost  thou  tarn,  iwaj 
thy  face  ?" 

"  Is  not  the  forest  beautiful ;  does  it  not 
tempt  us  forth,  my  sister? 

"  And  wherefore  are  those  heaps  of  stone 
piled  together  ?" 

"  Let  others  answer  ;  /  piled  them  not." 

"Th 
return.' 

"  Not  so  ;  by  those  stones  is  a  bird  that 
niy  shaft  pierced  to--day  ;  a  bird  of  beautiful 
plumage  that  I  slew  for  thee." 

"  We  are  by  the  pile  :  where  hast  thou 
laid  the  bird?" 

"Here!"  cried  Siror;  and  he  seized  the 
mniden  in  his  arms,  and,  casting  her  on  the 
rude  altar,  he  drew  forth  his  sword  to  smite 
her  to  the  heart. 

E,ight  over  the  stones  rose  a  giant  oak, 
the  growth  of  immemorial  ages  ;  and  from 
the  oak,  or  from  the  heavens,  broke  forth  a 
loud  and  solemn  voice,  "  Strike  not,  son  of 
kings !  the  stars  forbear  their  own :  the 
maiden  thou  shalt  not  slay;  yet  shalt  thou 
reign  over  the  race  of  Oestrich  ;  and  thou 
shalt  give  Orna  as  a  bride  to  the  favourite 
of  the  stars.     Arise,  and  go  thy  way  !" 

The  voice  ceased :  the  terror  of  Orna  had 


overpowered  for  a  time  the  springs  of  \\fe\ 
and  Siror  hore  her  home  through  the  wood 
in  his  strong  arms. 

"  Alas  I"  said  Morven,  when,  at  the  next 
day,  he  again  met  the  aspiring  prince ; 
'•  alas !  the  stars  have  ordained  me  a  lot 
which  ray  heart  desires  not :  for  I,  lonely  of 
life,  and  crippled  of  shape,  am  insensible  to 
the  fires  of  love  ;  and  ever,  as  thou  and  thy 
tribe  know,  I  have  shunned  the  eyes  of 
women,  for  the  maidens  laughed  at  my 
halting  step  and  my  sullen  features ;  and  so 
in  my  youth  I  learned  betimes  to  banish  all 
thoughts  of  love.  But  since  they  told  me 
(as  they  declared  to  thee),  that  only  through 
that  marriage,  thou,  O  beloved  prince  !  canst 
obtain  thy  father's  plumed  crown,  I  yield 
I  me  to  their  will." 

"  But,"  said  the  prince,  "  not  until  I  am 
king  ean  I  give  thee  ray  sister  in  marriage  ; 
for  thou  knowest  that  my  sire  would  smite 
me  to  the  dust,  if  I  asked  him  to  give  the 
flower  of  our  race  to  the  son  of  the  herdsman 
Osslah." 

"  Thou  speakest  the  words  of  truth.  Go 
home  and  fear  not :  but,  when  thou  art  king, 
the  sacrifice  must  be  made,  and  Orna  mine. 
Alas  I  how  can  I  dare  to  lift  ray  eyes  to 
her  !  But  so  ordain  the  dread  kings  of  tke 
night ! — who  shall  gainsay  their  word  ?" 

"  The  day  that  sees  me  king,  seesQrna 
thine,"  answered  the  prinee. 

Morven  walked  forth,  as  was  his  wont, 
alone  ;  and  he  said  to  himself,  "  The  king 
is  old,  yet  may  he  live  long  between  me  and 
mine  hope  !"  and  he  began  to  cast  in  his 
mind  how  he  might  shorten  the  time.  Thus 
absorbed,  he  wandered  on  so  unheedingly, 
that  night  advanced,  and  he  had  lost  his  path 
among  the  thick  woods,  and  knew  not  how  to 
regain  his  home  ;  so  he  lay  down  quietly  be- 
neath a  tree,  and  rested  till  day  dawned  ; 
then  hunger  came  upon  him,  and  he  searched 
among  the  bushes  for  such  simple  roots  as 
those  with  which,  for  he  was  ever  careless 
of  food,  he  was  used  to  appease  the  cravings 
of  nature. 

He  found,  among  other  more  familiar 
herbs  and  roots,  a  red  berry  of  a  sweetish 
taste,  which  he  had  never  observed  before. 
He  ate  of  it  sparingly,  and  had  not  proceeded 
far  in  the  wood  before  he  found  his  eyes 
swim,  and  a  deadly  sickness  come  over  him. 
For  several  hours  he  lay  convulsed  on  the 
ground  expecting  death;  but  the  gaunt 
spareness  of  his  frame,  and  his  unvarying 
abstinence,  prevailed  over  the  poison,  and 
he  recovered  slowly,  and  after  great  anguish  : 
but  he  went  with  feeble  steps  back  to  the 
spot  where  the  berries  grew,  and,  plucking 
several,  hid  them  in  his  bosom,  and  by 
nightfall  regained  the  city. 

The  next  day  he  went  forth  among  his 
father's  herds,  and  seizing  a  lamb,  forced 
some  of  the  berries  into  its  stomach,  and  th9 
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lamb,  escaping,  ran  away,  and  fell  down 
dead.  Then  Morven  took  some  more  of  ihe 
berries  and  boiled  them  down,  and  mixed 
the  juice  with  wine,  and  he  gave  the  wiae 
ill  secret  to  one  of  his  father's  servants,  and 
the  servant  died. 

Then  Morven  sought  the  ting,  and  coming 
into  his  presence  alone,  he  said  unto  him, 
**  How  fares  my  lord  ?" 

The  king  sat  on  a  couch,  made  of  th* 
skins  of  wolves,  and  his  eye  was  glassy  and 
dim  ;  but  vast  were  his  aged  limbs,  and  huge 
was  his  stature,  and  he  had  been  taller  by  a 
head  than  the  children  of  men,  and  none 
living  could  bend  the  bow  he  had  bent  in 
youth.  Grey,  gaunt,  and  worn,  as  some 
mighty  bones  that  are  dng  at  times  from  the 
bosom  of  the  earth — a  relic  of  the  strength 
of  old. 

And  the  king  said,  faintly,  and  with  a 
ghastly  laugh — 

"  The  men  of  my  years  fare  ill.  "What 
avails  my  strength?  Better  had  I  been 
born  a  cripple  like  thee,  so  should  I  have 
had  nothing  to  lament  in  growing  old." 

The  red  flush  passed ovjex  Morven's  brow; 
but  he  bent  Irttdbly — 

"  O  king,  what  if  I  could  give  thee  back 
thy  youth  ?  what  if  I  could  restore  to  thee 
the  vigour  which  distinguished  thee  above 
the  sons  of  men,  when  the  warriors  of  Alrich 
fell  like  grass  before  thy  sword?" 

Then  the  king  uplifted  his  dull  eyes,  and 
he  said — 

''  What  meanest  thou,  son  of  Osslah  ? 
Surely  I  hear  much  of  thy  great  wisdom, 
and  how  thou  speakest  nightly  with  the 
stars.  Can  the  gods  of  the  night  give  unto 
thee  the  secret  to  make  the  old  young  ?" 

"  Tempt  them  not  by  doubt,"  said  Mor- 
ven, reverently.  "  All  things  are  possible 
to  the  rulers  of  the  dark  hour  ;  and,  lo !  the 
star  that  loves  thy  servant  spake  to  him  at 
the  dead  of  night,  and  said,  '  Arise,  and  go 
unto  the  king  ;  and  tell  him  that  the  stars 
honour  the  trilDe  of  Oestrich,  and  remember 
how  the  king  bent  his  bow  against  the  sons 
of  Alrich  ;  wherefore,  look  thou  under  the 
stone  that  lies  to  the  right  of  thy  dwelling 
— even  beside  the  pine-tree,  and  thou  shalt 
see  a  vessel  of  clay,  and  in.  the  vessel  thou 
wilt  find  a  sweet  liquid,  that  shall  make  the 
king  thy  master  forget  his  age  for  ever.' 
Therefore,  my  lord,  when  the  morning  rose 
I  went  forth,  and  looked  under  the  stone, 
and  behold  the  vessel  of  clay ;  and  I  have 
brought  it  hither  to  my  lord,  the  king." 

"  Quick — slave — quick!  that  I  may  drink 
and  regain  my  youth  !" 

"  Nay,  listen,  O  king  !  farther  said  the 
star  to  me : 

"  '  It  is  only  at  night,  when  the  stars  have 
power,  that  this  their  gift  will  avail ;  where- 
fore, the  king  must  wait  till  the  hush  of  the 
midnight,  when  the  moon  is  high,  and  then 


may  he  mingle  the  lij:iuid  with  his  win^ 
And  he  must  reveal  to  none  that  he  hath 
received  the  gift  from  the  hand  of  the  ser- 
vant of  the  stars.  For  they  do  their  work 
in  secret,  and  when  men  sleep  ;  therefore 
they  love  not  the  babble  of  mouths,  and  he 
who  reveals  their  benefits  shall  surely  die.'" 

*<  Fear  not,"  said  the  king,  grasping  the 
vessel;  '' none  shall  know  :  and,  behold,  I 
will  rise  on  the  morrow  ;  and  my  two  sons — • 
wrangling  for  my  crown — verily  I  shall  be 
younger  than  they  !" 

Then  the  king  laughed  loud ;  and  he 
scarcely  thanked  the  servant  of  the  stars, 
neither  did  he  promitse  him  reward  :  for  the 
kings  in  those  days  had  little  thought — save 
for  themselves. 

And  Morven  said  to  him,  *'  Shall  I  not 
attend  my  lord  P  for  without  roe,  perchance, 
the  drug  might  fail  of  its  effect." 

''  Ay,"  said  the  king,  "  rest  here." 

"Nay,"  replied  Morven;  "  thy  servants 
will  marvel  and  talk  much,  i-f  they  see  the 
son  of  Osslah  sojouTning  in  thy  palace.  So 
would  th&  digpleasure  of  the  god;^  of  night 
perchance  be  incurred.  Suffer  that  the  les- 
ser door  of  the  palace  be  unbarred,  so  that 
at  the  night  hour,  when  the  moon  is  midway 
in  the  heave.ns;  I  may  steal  unseen  into  thy 
chamber,  and  mix  the  liquid  with  thy  wine." 

"  So  be  it,"  said  the  king.  "Thou  art 
wise,  though  thy  limbs  are  crooked  and 
curt ;  and  the  stars  might  have  chosen  a 
taller  man."  Then  the  king  laughed  again ; 
and  Morven  laughed  too,  but  there  was  dan- 
ger in  the  mirth  of  the  son  of  Osslah. 
i  The  night  had  begun  to  wane,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Oestrich  were  buried  in  deep 
sleep,  when,  harkf  a  sharp  voice  was  heard 
crying  out  in  the  streets,  "  Woe,  wee  ! 
Awake,  ye  sons  of  Oestrich — woe  I"  Then 
forth,  wild — haggard — alarmed— spear  in 
hand,  rushed  the  giant  sons  of  the  rugged 
tribe,  and  they  saw  a  man  on  a  height  in 
the  middle  of  the  city,  shrieking,  "  Woe  I". 
and  it  was  Morven,  the  son  of  Osslah  !  And 
he  said  unto  them,  as  they  gathered  round 
him,  "Men  and  warriors,  tremble  as  ye 
hear.  The  star  of  the  west  hath  spoken  to 
me,  and  thus  said  (he  star  :  '  Evil  shall  fall 
upon  the  kingly  house  of  Oestrich — yea,  ere 
the  morning  dawn  J  wherefore,  go  thou 
mourning  into  the  streets,  and  wake  the 
inhabitants  to  woe  !'  So  I  rose  and  did  the 
bidding  of  the  star."  And  while  Morven 
was  yet  speaking,  a  servant  of  the  king's 
house  ran  up  to  the  crowd,  crying  loudly — 
"  The  king  is  dead  !"  So  they  went  into 
the  palace  and  found  the  king  stark  upon  his 
couch,  and  his  huge  limbs  all  cramped  and 
crippled  by  the  pangs  of  death,  and  his 
hands  clenched  as  if  in  menace  of  a  foe — 
the  foe  of  all  living  flesh/  Then  fear  came 
on  the  gazers,  and  they  looked  on  Morven 
with  a  deeper  awe  than  the  boldest  warrior 
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Would  have  called  forth  ;  and  they  bore  him 
back  to  the  council-hall  of  the  wise  men, 
wailing  and  clashing  their  arras  in  woe,  and 
shouting,  ever  and  anon,  "  Honour  to  Mor- 
ven  the  prophet !"  And  that  was  the  first 
tiiTae  the  word  prophet  was  ever  used  in 
those  countries. 

At  noon,  on  the' third  day  from  the  king's 
death,  Siror  sought  Morven,  and  he  said, 
"  Lo,  my  father  is  no  more,  and  the  people 
meet  this  evening  at  sunset  to  elect  his  suc- 
cessor, and  the  warriors  and  the  young  men 
will  surely  ehoose  my  brother,  for  he  is 
more  known  in  war.  Fail  me  not,  there- 
fore." 

"Peace,  boy!"  said  Morven,  sternly; 
"  nor  dare  to  question  the  truth  of  the  gods 
of  night."    _^ 

For  Morven  now  began  to  presume  on 
his  power  among  the  people,  and  to  speak 
as  rulers  speak,  even  to  the  sons  of  kings. 
And  the  voice  silenced  the  fiery  Siror,  nor 
dared  he  to  reply. 

"  Behold,"  said  Morven,  taking  up  a 
chaplet  of  coloured  plumes,  "  wear  this  on 
thy  head,  and  put  on  a  brave  face — for  the 
people  like  a  hopeful  spirit — and  go  down 
with  thy  brother  to  the  place  where  the  new 
king  is  to  be  chosen,  and  leave  the  rest  to 
the  stars.  But,  above  all  things,  forget  not 
that  chaplet;  it  has  been  blessed  by  the 
gods  of  night." 

The  prince  took  the  chaplet  and  returned 
home. 

It  was  evening,  and  the  warriors  and 
chiefs  of  the  tribe  were  assembled  in  the 
place  where  the  new  king  was  to  be  elected. 
And  the  voices  of  the  many  favoured  Prince 
Voltoch,  the  brother  of  Siror,  for  he  had 
«!ain  twelve  foemen  with  his  spear;  and 
verily,  in  those  days,  that  was  a  great  virtue 
inia  king. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  shout  in  the  streets, 
and  the  people  cried  out,"  Way  for  Morven, 
the  prophet,  the  prophet !"  For  the  people 
held  the  son  of  Osslah  in  even  greater  respect 
than  did  the  chiefs.  Now,  since  he  had 
become  of  note,  Morven  had  assumed  a  ma- 
jesty of  air  which  the  son  of  the  herdsman 
Knew  not  in  his  earlier  days  ;  and  albeit  his 
stature  was  short,  and  his  limbs  halted,  vet 
his  coufitenance  was  grave  and  high.  He 
only  of  the  tribe  wore  a  garment  that  swept 
the  ground,  and  his  head  was  bare,  and  his 
long  black  hair  descended  to  his  girdle,  and 
rarely  was  change  or  human  passion  seen  in 
his  calm  aspect.  He  feasted  not,  nor  drank 
wine,  nor  was  his  presence  frequent  in  the 
streets.  He  laughed  not,  neither  did  he 
smile,  9ave  wKlen  alone  in  the  forest — and 
then  he  laughed  at  the  follies  of  his  tribe. 

So  he   walked  slowly  through  the  crowd, 
neither  turning  to  the  left  nor  to  the  right, 
•IS  the  crowd  gave  way  ;    and  he  supported 
his  steps  with  a  staff  of  ttie  knotted  pin«. 
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And  when  he  came  to  the  place  where  the 
chiefs  were  met,  and  the  two  princes  stood 
in  the  centre,  he  bade  the  people  around  hira 
proclaina  silence  ;  then  mounting  on  a  hugt 
fragment  of  rock,  he  thus  spake  to  the  mul- 
titude : 

"  Princes,  warriors,  and  bards !  ye,  O 
council  of  the  wise  men!  and  ye,  O  hunters 
of  the  forests,  and  snarers  of  the  fishes  of  the 
streams  I  hearken  to  Morven,  the  son  of 
Osslah.  Ye  know  that  I  arn  lowly  of  race, 
and  weak  of  limb  ;  but  did  I  not  give  into 
your  hands  the  tribe  of  Alrich,  and  did  ye 
not  slay  them  in  the  dead  of  night  with  a 
great  slaughter  ?  Surely,  ye  must  know 
this  of  himself  did  not  the  herdsman's  son  ; 
surely  he  was  but  the  agent  of  the  brigJit 
gods  that  love  the  children  of  Oestrich, 
Three  nights  since,  when  slumber  was  on 
the  earth,  was  not  my  voice  heard  in  the 
streets?  Did  I  not  proclaim  woe  to  the 
kingly  house  of  Oestrich  ?  and  verily  the 
dark  arm  had  fallen  on  the  bosom  of  the 
mighty,  that  is  no  more.  Could  I  have 
dreamed  this  thing  merely  in  a  dream,  or  was 
I  not  as  the  voice  of  the  bright  gods  that 
watch  over  the  tribes  of  Oestrich  ?  Where- 
fore, O  men  and  chiefs  I  scorn  not  the  son 
of  Osslah,  but  listen  to  his  words  ;  for  are 
they  not  the  wisdom  of  the  stars  ?  Behold, 
last  night,  I  sat  alone  in  the  valley,  and  the 
trees  were  hushed  around  and  not  a  breath 
stirred  ;  and  I  looked  upon  the  star  that 
counsels  the  son  of  Osslah  ;  and  1  said, 
'  Bread  conqueror  of  the  cloud  !  thou  that 
bathest  thy  beauty  in  the  streams  and  pier- 
cest  the  pine-bows  with  thy  presence  ;  be- 
hold thy  servant  grieved  because  the  mighty 
one  hath  passed  away,  and  many  foes  sur- 
round the  houses  of  my  brethren  ;  and  it  is 
well  that  they  should  have  a  king  valiant 
and  prosperous  in  war,  the  cherished  of  the 
stars.  "Wherefore,  O  Star  !  as  thou  gavest 
Into  our  hands  the  warriors  of  Alrich,  and 
didst  warn  us  of  the  fall  of  the  oak  of  our 
tribe,  wherefore  I  pray  thee  give  unto  the 
people  a  token  that  they  may  choose  that 
king  whom  the  gods  of  the  night  prefer!' 
Then  a  low  voice,  sweeter  than  the  music  of 
the  bard,  stole  along  the  silence.  '  Thy 
love  for  thy  race  is  grateful  to  the  stars  of 
night :  go  then,  son  of  Osslah,  and  seek  the 
meeting  of  the  chiefs  and  the  people  to 
choose  a  king,  and  tell  them  not  to  scorn  thee 
because  thou  art  slow  to  the  chase,  and  lit- 
tle known  in  war  ;  for  the  stars  giv6  thee 
wisdom  as  a  recompense  for  al).  Say  unto 
the  people  that  as  the  wise  men  of  the  coun- 
cil shape  their  lessons  by  the  flight  of  birds, 
so  by  the  flight  of  birds  shall  a  token  be  gi- 
ven unto  them,  and  they  shall  choose  their 
kings.  For,  saith  the  star  of  night,  the 
birds  are  children  of  the  winds,  they  pass  to 
and  fro  along  the  ocean  of  the  air,  and  visit 
the  clouds  that  are  the  warships  of  the  gods. 
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And  their  music  is  but  broken  melodies 
which  they  gleam  from  the  harps  above. 
Are  they  not  the  messengers  of  tlie  storm? 
Ere  the  stream  chafes  against  the  bank, 
and  the  rain  descends,  know  ye  not,  by  the 
wail  of  birds  and  their  low  circles  over  the 
earth,  that  the  tempest  is  at  hand  1  Where- 
fore, wisely  do  ye  deem  thai  the  children  of 
the  air  are  the  fit  interpreters  between  the 
eons  of  men  and  the  lords  of  the  world 
above.  Say  then  to  the  people  and  the  chiefs, 
that  they  shall  take,  from  among  the  doves 
that  nest  in  the  roof  of  the  palace,  a  white 
dove,  and  they  shall  let  it  loose  in  the  air, 
and  verily  the  gods  of  the  night  sliall  deem 
the  dove  as  a  prayer  coming  from  the  peo- 
ple, and  they  shall  send  a  messenger  to 
grant  the  prayer  and  give  to  the  tribes  of 
Oestrich  a  king  worthy  of  themselves.' 
"  With  that  the  star  spoke  no  more." 

Then  the  friends  of  Voltch  murmured 
among  themselves,  and  they  said,  "  Shall 
this  man  dictate  to  us  who  shall  be  king  ?" 
But  the  people  and  the  warriors  shouted, 
*'  Listen  to  the  star ;  do  we  not  give  or  deny 
battle  according  as  the  bird  flies — shall  we 
not  by  the  same  token  choose  him  by  whom 
the  battle  should  be  led  ?"  And  the  thing 
seemed  natural  to  tliem,  for  it  was  after  the 
custom  of  the  tribe.  Then  they  took  one 
of  the  doves  that  built  in  the  roof  of  the 
palace,  and  they  brought  it  ts  the  spot 
where  Morven  stood,  and  he,  looking  up  to 
the  stars  and  muttering  to  himself,  released 
the  bird. 

There  was  a  copse  of  trees  a  little  distance 
from  the  spot,  and  as  the  dove  ascended,  a 
hawk  suddenly  rose  from  the  copse  and 
pursued  the  dove  ;  and  the  dove  was  terri- 
fied, and  soared  circling  high  above  the 
crowd,  when,  lo,  the  hawk,  poising  itself 
one  moment  on  its  wings,  swooped  with 
a  sudden  swoop,  and,  abandoning  its  prey, 
alighted  on  the  plumed  head  of  Siror. 

"  Behold,"  cried  Morven  in  a  loud  voice, 
"  behold  your  king !" 

^'Hail,  all  hail  the  king!"  shouted  the 
people.  "  All  hail  the  chosen  of  the  stars  !" 

Then  Morven  lifted  his  right  hand,  and 
the  hawk  left  the  prince,  and  alighted  on 
Morven's  shoulder.  "  Bird  of  the  gods  !" 
said  he,  reverently,  "  hast  thou  not  a  secret 
message  for  my  ear  ?"  Then  the  hawk  put 
its  beak  to  Morven's  ear,  and  Morven 
bowed  his  head  submissively  ;  and  the  hawk 
rested  with  Morven  from  that  moment  and 
would  not  be  scared  away.  And  Morven 
said,  "  The  stars  have  sent  me  this  bird, 
that,  in  the  day-time  when  I  see  them  not, 
we  may  never  be  without  a  counsellor  in 
distress." 

So  Siror  was  made  king,  and  Morven  the 
son  of  Osslah  was  constrained  by  the  king's 
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will  to  take  Orna  for  his  wife  ;  and  the  peo** 
pie  and  the  chiefs  honoured  Morven  the 
prophet  above  all  the  elders  of  the  tribe. 

One  day  Morven  said  unto  himself,  mus- 
ing, "Am  I  not  already  equal  with  the 
king  ?  nay,  is  not  the  king  my  servant  ? 
did  I  not  place  him  over  the  heads  of  his 
brothers  ?  am  I  not,  therefore,  more  fit  to 
reign  than  he  is  ?  shall  I  not  push  him  from 
his  seat  ?  It  is  a  troublesome  and  stormy 
office  to  reign  over  the  wild  men  of  Oestrich, 
to  feast  in  the  crowded  hall,  and  to  lead 
the  warriors  to  the  fray.  Surely  if  I  feasted 
not,  neither  went  out  to  war,  they  might 
say,  this  is  no  king,  but  the  cripple  Mor- 
ven ;  and  some  of  the  race  of  Siror  might 
slay  me  secretly.  But  can  I  not  be  greater 
far  than  kings,  and  continue  to  choose  and 
govern  them,  living  as  now  at  mine  own 
ease  ?  Verily  the  stars  shall  give  me  a  new 
palace,  and  many  subjects." 

Among  the  wise  men  was  Darvan  ;  and 
Morven  feared  him,  for  his  eye  often  sought 
the  movements  of  the  soii  of  Osslah. 

And  Morven  said,  "  It  were  better  to 
TRUST  this  man  than  to  blind,  for  surely 
I  want  a  helpmate  and  a  friend."  So  he 
said  to  the  wise  m  an  as  he  sat  alone  watch- 
ing the  setting  sun, 

"  It  seemeth  to  me,  O  Darvan  !  that  we 
ought  to  build  a  great  pile  in  honour  of  the 
stars,  and  the  pile  should  be  more  glorious 
than  all  the  palaces  of  the  chiefs  and  the 
palace  of  the  king ;  for  are  not  the  stars 
our  masters  ?  And  thou  and  I  should  be 
the  chief  dwellers  in  this  new  palace,  and 
we  would  serve  the  gods  of  night,  and  fat- 
ten their  altars  with  the  choicest  of  the 
herd,  and  the  freshest  of  the  fruits  of  the 
earth." 

And  Darvan  said,  "  Thou  speakest  as  be- 
comes the  servant  of  the  stars.  But  will 
the  people  help  to  build  the  pile,  for  they 
are  a  warlike  race  and  they  love  not  toil  V 

And  Morven  answered,  "  Doubtless  the 
stars  will  ordain  the  work  to  be  done.  Fear 
not." 

"  In  truth  thou  art  a  wondrous  man,  thy 
words  ever  come  to  pass,"  answered  Dar- 
van ;  "  and  I  wish  thou  wouldest  teach  me, 
friend,  the  language  of  the  stars." 

"  Assuredly  if  thou  servest  me  thou  shalt 
know,"  answered  the  proud  Morven  ;  and 
Darvan  was  secretly  wroth  that  the  son  of 
the  herdsman  should  command  the  service 
of  an  elder  and  a  chief. 

And  when  Morven  returned  to  his  wife 
he  found  her  weeping  much.  Now  she 
loved  the  son  of  Osslah  with  an  exceeding 
love,  for  he  was  not  savage  and  fierce  as  the 
men  she  had  known,  and  she  was  proud  of 
his  fame  among  the  tribe  ;  and  he  took  her 
in  his  arms  and  kissed  her,  and  asked  her 
why  she  wept.     Then  she  told  him  that  her 
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brother  the  king  had  visited  her  and  had 
spoken  bitter  words  of  Morven :  "  He  taketh 
from  me  the  affection  of  my  people,"  said 
Siror,  and  blindeth  them  with  lies.  And 
since  he  hath  made  me  king,  what  if  he 
take  my  kingdom  from  me  ?  Verily  a  new 
tale  of  the  stars  might  undo  the  old."  And 
the  king  had  ordered  her  to  keep  watch  on 
Morven's  secrecy,  and  to  see  whether  truth 
was  in  him  when  he  boasted  of  his  com- 
mune with  the  Powers  of  Night. 

But  Orna  loved  Morven  better  than  Si- 
ror,  therefore  she  told  her  husband  all. 

And  Morven  resented  the  king's  ingrati- 
tude, and  was  troubled  much,  for  a  king  is 
a  powerful  foe;  but  he  comforted  Orna, 
and  bade  her  dissemble,  and  complain  also 
of  him  to  her  brother,  so  that  he  might 
confide  to  her  unsuspectingly  whatsoever 
lie  might  design  against  Morven. 

There  was  a  cave  by  Morven's  house  in 
which  he  kept  the  sacred  hawk,  and  where- 
in he  secretly  trained  and  nurtured  other 
birds  against  future  need,  and  the  door  of 
the  cave  was  always  barred.  And  one  day 
he  was  thus  engaged  when  he  beheld  a 
chink  iu  the  wall,  that  he  had  never  noted 
before,  and  the  sun  came  playfully  in  ;  and 
while  he  looked  he  perceived  the  sunbeam 
was  darkened,  and  presently  he  saw  a  hu- 
man face  peering  in  through  the  chink.  And 
Morven  ti'embled,  for  he  knew  he  had  been 
watched.  He  ran  hastily  from  the  cave, 
but  the  spy  had  disappeared  among  the 
trees,  and  Morven  went  straight  to  the 
chamber  of  Darvan  and  sat  himself  down. 
Darvan  did  not  return  home  till  late,  and 
he  started  and  turned  pale  when  he  saw 
Morven.  But  IMorven  greeted  hitn  as  a 
brother,  and  bade  him  to  a  feast,  which,  for 
the  first  time,  he  purposed  giving  at  the 
full  of  the  moon,  in  honour  of  the  stars. 
And  going  out  of  Dar van's  chamber  he  re- 
turned to  his  wife,  and  bade  her  rend  her 
hair,  and  go  at  the  dawn  of  day  to  the  king 
her  brother,  and  complain  bitterly  of  Mor- 
ven's treatment,  and  pluck  the  black  plans 
from  the  breast  of  the  king,  "  For  surely," 
said  he,  "  Darvan  hath  lied  to  thy  brother, 
and  some  evil  waits  me  that  I  would  fain 
know." 

So  the  next  morning  Orna  sought  the 
king,  and  she  said,  "  The  herdsman's  son 
hath  reviled  me,  and  spoken  harsh  words 
to  me  ;  shall  I  not  be  avenged  ?" 

Then  the  king  stamped  his  feet  and  shook 
his  mighty  sword.  "  Surely  thou  shalt  be 
avenged,  for  I  have  learned  from  one  of  the 
elders  that  Vv'hich  convinceth  me  that  the 
man  hath  lied  to  the  people,  and  the  base- 
born  shall  surely  die.  Ye,  the  first  time 
that  he  goeth  alone  into  the  forest  my  bro- 
ther and  I  will  fall  upon  him  and  smite 
him  to  the  death."  And  with  this  comfort 
Slror  dismissed  Orna. 


And  Orna  flung  herself  at  the  feet  of  her 
husband.  "  Fly  now,  O  my  beloved  ! — fly 
into  the  forests  afar  from  my  brethren,  or 
surely  the  sword  of  Siror  wiD  end  thy  days." 

Then  the  son  of  Osslah  folded  his  arms, 
and  seemed  buried  in  black  thoughts  ;  nor 
did  he  heed  the  voice  of  Orna,  until  agaiu 
and  again  she  had  implored  him  to  fly. 

"  Fly  !"  he  said  at  length.  "  Nay,  I 
was  doubting  what  punishment  the  stars 
should  pour  down  upon  our  foe.  Let  war- 
riors fly.  Morven  the  prophet  conquers  by 
arms  mightier  than  the  sword." 

Nevertheless  Morven  was  perplexed  in 
his  mind,  and  knew  not  how  to  save  him- 
self from  the  vengeance  of  the  king.  Now, 
while  he  was  musing  hopelessly,  he  heard  a 
roar  of  waters  ;  and  behold  the  river,  for  it 
was  now  the  end  of  autumn,  had  burst  its 
bounds,  and  was  rushing  along  the  valley 
to  the  houses  of  the  city.  And  now  the 
men  of  the  tribe,  and  the  women,  and  the 
children,  came  running,  and  with  shrieks 
to  Morven's  house,  crying,  "  Behold  the 
river  has  burst  upon  us  ! — Save  us,  O  ruler 
of  the  stars  !" 

Then  the  sudden  thought  broke  upon 
Morven,  and  he  resolved  to  risk  his  fate 
upon  one  desperate  scheme. 

And  he  came  out  from  the  house  calm 
and  sad,  and  he  said,  "  Ye  know  not  what 
ye  ask  ;  I  cannot  save  ye  from  this  peril : 
ye  have  brought  it  on  yourselves." 

And  they  cried,  "  How  ?  O  sou  of  Osslah ! 
— we  are  ignorant  of  our  crime." 

And  he  answei'ed,  "  Go  down  to  the 
king's  palace  and  wait  before  it,  and  surely 
I  will  follow  ye,  and  ye  shall  learn  where- 
fore ye  have  incurred  this  punishment  from 
the  gods.  Then  the  crowd  rolled  murmur- 
ing back,  as  a  receding  sea;  and  when  it 
was  gone  from  the  place,  Morven  went 
alone  to  the  house  of  Darvan,  which  was 
next  his  own  :  and  Darvan  was  greatly  ter- 
rified, for  he  was  of  a  great  age,  and  had  no 
children,  neither  friends,  and  he  feared  that 
he  could  not  of  himself  escape  the  waters. 

Aud  Morven  said  to  him,  soothingly, 
"  Lo,  the  people  love  me,  and  I  will  see 
that  thou  art  saved ;  for  verily  thou  hast 
been  friendly  to  me,  and  done  me  much 
service  with  the  king." 

And  as  he  thus  spake,  Morven  opened  the 
door  of  the  house  and  looked  forth,  and  saw 
that  they  were  quite  alone;  then  he  seized 
the  old  man  by  the  throat,  and  ceased  not 
his  gripe  till  he  was  quite  dead.  And  leav- 
ing the  body  of  the  elder  on  the  floor,  Mor- 
ven stole  from  the  house  and  shut  the  gate. 
And  as  he  was  going  to  his  cave  he  mused  a 
little  while,  when,  hearing  the  mighty  roar 
of  the  waves  advancing,  and  afar  off  the 
shrieks  of  women,  he  lifted  up  his  head,  and 
said,  proudly,  "  No  1    in  this  hour   terror 
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alone  shall  be  my  slare  ;  I  will  use  no  art 
save  the  power  of  my  soul."     So,  leaning: 
on  his  pine  staff,  he  strode   down  to  the 
palace.  And  it  was  now  evening,  and  many 
of  the  men  held  torches,  that  they  might 
see  each  other's  faces  in  the  universal  fear. 
Red  flashed  the  quivering  flames   on  the  [ 
dark  robes  and  pale  front  of  Morven  ;  and  , 
he  seemed  mightier  than  the  rest,  because  ; 
his  face  alone  was  calm  amidst  the  tumult. 
And  louder  and  hoarser  came  the  roar  of  ' 
the  waters  ;  and  swift  rushed  the  shades  of  '■ 
night  over  the  hastening  tide.  ' 

And  Morven  said  in  a  stern  voice, 
"  Where  is  the  king ;  and  wherefore  is  he 
absent  from  his  people  in  the  hour  of 
dread  ?"  Then  the  gate  of  the  palace 
opened  ;  and,  behold,  Siror  was  sitting  in 
the  hall  by  the  vast  pine-fire,  and  his  bro- 
tlier  by  his  side,  and  his  chiefs  around  him  : 
for  they  would  not  deign  to  come  amongst 
the  crowd  at  the  bidding  of  the  herdsman's 
son. 

Then  Morven,  standing  upon  a  rock  above 
the  heads  of  the  people  (the   same   rock  j 
whereon  he  had  proclaimed  the  king),  thus  i 
spake : —  ; 

"  Ye  desired  to  know,  O  sons   of  Oes-  I 
trich  !  wherefore  the  river  hath  burst  its  i 
bounds,  and  the  peril  hath  come  upon  you.  | 
Learn,  then,  that  the  stars  resent  as  the  i 
foulest  of  human  crimes  an  insult  to  their  ' 
servants  and  delegates  below.     Ye  are  all  ! 
aware  of  the  manner  of  life  of  Morven,  j 
whom  ye  have  surnamed  the  Prophet !     He  | 
harms  not  man  or  beast ;  he  lives  alone  ;  ; 
and,  far  from  the  wild  joys  of  the  warrior  ; 
tribe,  he  worships  in  awe  and  fear  the  Pow-  ' 
ers  of  Xight.     So  is  he  able  to  advise  ye  of  , 
the   coming  danger — so  is  he  able  to  save 
ye  from  the  foe.     Thus  are  your  huntsmen  ; 
swift  and  your  warriors  bold  ;  and  thus  do  ' 
your   cattle  bring  forth  their  young,  and 
the  earth  its  fruits.     What  think  ye,  and 
what  do  ye  ask  to  hear  ?     Listen,  men  of 
Oestrich !  —  they  have  laid  snares  for  my 
life  ;  and  there  are  amongst  you  those  who 
have  whetted  the  sword  against  the  bosom 
that  is  only  filled  with  love  for  you  all. 
Therefore  have  the  stern  lords  of  heaven  i 
loosened  the  chains  of  the  river — therefore  ■ 
doth  this  evil  menace  ye.  K'either  will  it  pass 
away   until  they  who   dug  the  pit  for  the 
servant  of  the  stars  are  buried  in  the  same."' 

Then,  by  tlie  red  torches,  the  faces  of  the 
men  looked  fierce  and  threatening  ;  and  • 
ten  thousand  voices  shouted  forth,  "  Name 
them  who  conspired  against  thy  life,  0  holy 
prophet  I  and  surely  they  shall  be  torn  limb 
from  limb."  ; 

And  Morven  turned  aside,  and  they  saw  ' 
that  he  wept  bitterly  ;  and  he  said, 

''  Ye  have  asked  me,  and  I  have  answer- 
ed :  but  now  scarce  will  ve  believe  the  foe 
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that  I  have  provoked  against  me  ;  and  by 
the  heavens  themselves  I  swear,  that  if  my 
death  would  satisfy  their  fury,  nor  bring 
down  upon  yourselves,  and  your  children's 
children,  the  anger  of  the  throned  stars, 
gladly  would  I  give  my  bosom  to  the  knife. 
Yes,"  he  cried,  lifting  uj^  his  voice,  and 
pointing  his  shadowy  arm  towards  the  hall 
where  the  king  sat  by  the  pine-fire — "  yes, 
thou  whom  by  my  voice  the  stars  chose 
above  thy  brother — yes,  Siror,  the  guilty 
one!  take  thy  sword,  and  come  hither — 
strike,  if  thou  hast  the  heart  to  strike,  the 
Prophet  of  the  Gods  !" 

The  king  started  to  his  feet,  and  the 
crowd  were  hushed  in  a  shuddering  silence. 

Morven  resumed  : 

"  Know  then,  O  men  of  Oestrich,  that 
Siror,  and  Toltoch  his  brother,  and  Darvau 
the  elder  of  the  wise  men,  have  purposed 
to  slay  your  prophet,  even  at  such  hour  as 
when  alone  he  seeks  the  shade  of  the  forest 
to  devise  new  benefits  for  you.  Let  the  king 
deny  it,  if  he  can  !" 

Then  Voltoch,  of  the  giant  limbs,  strode 
forth  from  the  hall,  and  his  spear  quivered 
in  his  hand. 

•*'  Rightly  hast  thou  spoken,  base  son  of 
my  father's  herdsman  !  and  for  thy  sins 
Shalt  thou  surely  die  ;  for  thou  liest  when 
thouspeakest  of  thy  power  with  the  stars, 
and  thou  laughest  at  the  folly  of  them 
who  hear  thee :  wherefore  put  him  to  death." 

Then  the  chiefs  in  the  hall  clashed  their 
arms,  and  rushed  forth  to  slay  the  son  of 
Osslah. 

But  he,  stretching  his  unarmed  hands  on 
high,  exclaimed,  "  Hear  him,  O  dread  ones 
of  the  night  3" — hark  how  he  blasphemeth." 

Then  the  crowd  took  up  the  word,  and 
cried,  "  He  blasphemeth — he  blasphemeth 
against  the  prophet." 

But  the  king  and  the  chiefs  who  hated 
Morven,  because  of  his  power  with  the 
people,  rushed  into  the  crowd ;  and  the 
crowd  were  irresolute,  nor  knew  they  how 
to  act,  for  never  yet  had  they  rebelled 
against  their  chiefs,  and  they  feared  alike 
the  prophet  and  the  king. 

And  Siror  cried,  '•  Summon  Darvan  to 
us,  for  he  hath  watched  the  steps  of  Mor- 
ven, and  he  shall  lift  the  veil  from  my 
people's  eyes."  Then  three  of  the  swift  of 
foot  started  forth  to  the  house  of  Darvan. 

And  Morven  cried  oux  with  a  loud  voice, 
*'  Hark !  thus  saith  the  star  who,  now 
riding  throtigh  yonder  cloud,  breaks  forth 
upon  my  eyes — '  For  the  lie  that  the  elder 
hath  uttered  against  my  servant,  the  curse 
of  the  stars  shall  fall  upon  him.'  Seek, 
and  as  ye  find  him  so  may  ye  find  ever 
the  foes  of  Morven  and  the  gods." 

A  chill  and  an  icy  fear  fell  over  the 
crowdj  and  even  the  cheek  of  Siror  gre^^^ 
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pale ;  and  Morren,  erect  an  dark  above 
the  waving  torches,  stood  motionless  with 
folded  arms.  And  hark — far  and  fast  came 
on  the  war-steads  of  the  wave — the  people 
heard  them  marchine  to  the  land,  and  toss- 
ing their  white  manes  in  the  roaring  wind. 

"  Lo,  as  ye  listen,"  said  Morven,  calmly, 
"  the  river  sweeps  on.  Haste,  for  the  gods 
will  have  a  victim,  be  it  your  prophet  or 
your  king." 

"  Slave !"  shouted  Siror,  and  his  spear 
left  his  hand,  and  far  above  the  heads  of 
the  crowd  sped  hissing  beside  the  dark  form 
of  Morven,  and  rent  the  trunk  of  the  oak 
behind.  Then  the  people,  wroth  at  the 
danger  of  their  beloved  seer,  uttered  a  wild 
yell,  and  gathered  round  him  with  bran- 
dished swords,  facing  their  chieftains  and 
their  king.  But  at  that  instant,  ere  the  war 
had  broken  forth  among  the  tribe,  the  three 
warriors  returned,  and  they  bore  Darvan  on 
their  shoulders,  and  laid  him  at  the  feet  of 
the  king,  and  they  said  tremblingly,  "  Thus 
found  we  the  elder  in  the  centre  of  his  own 
hall."  And  the  people  saw  that  Darvan 
was  a  corpse,  and  that  the  prediction  of 
Morven  was  thus  verified.  "  So  perish  the 
enemies  of  Morven  and  the  Stars  !"  cried 
the  son  of  Osslah.  And  the  people  echoed 
the  cry.  Then  the  furj'^  of  Siror  was  at  its 
height,  and  waving  his  sword  above  his 
head  he  plunged  into  the  crowd,  "Thy 
blood,  base-born  or  mine." 

"  So  be  it !  "  answered  Morven,  quailing 
not.  "  People,  smite  the  blasphemer.  Hark 
how  the  river  pours  down  upon  your  chil- 
dren and  your  hearths.  On,  on,  or  ye 
perish ! 

And  Siror  fell,  pierced  by  five  hundred 
spears. 

"  Smite  !  smite  !  "  cried  Morven,  as  the 
chiefs  of  the  royal  house  gathered  round  the 
king.  And  the  clash  of  swords,  and  the 
gleam  of  spears,  and  the  cries  of  the  dying, 
and  the  yell  of  the  trampling  people,  min- 
gled with  the  roar  of  the  elements,  and  the 
voices  of  the  rushing  wave. 

Three  hundred  of  the  chiefs  pertshed  that 
night  by  the  swords  of  their  own  tribe. 
And  the  last  cry  of  the  victors  was, '  Morven 
the  prophet — Morten  the  king  ! ' 

And  the  son  of  Osslah,  seeing  the  waves 
now  spreading  over  the  valley,  led  Orna  his 
wife,  and  the  men  of  Oestrich,  their  women, 
and  their  children,  to  a  high  mount,  where 
they  waited  the  dawning  sun.  But  Orna 
sat  apart  and  wept  bitterly,  for  her  brothers 
were  no  more,  and  her  race  had  perished 
from  the  earth.  And  Morven  sought  to 
comfort  her  in  vain. 

When  the  morning  rose,   they  saw  that 

the  river  had  overspread  the  greater  part  of 

the  city,  and  now  stayed  its  course  among 

the   hollows    of   the   vale.     Then    Morven 
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said  to  the  people,  'The  star-kings  ari 
avenged,  and  their  wrath  appeased.  Tarry 
only  here  until  the  waters  have  melted  into 
the  crevices  of  the  soil.'  And  on  the  fourth 
day  they  returned  to  the  city,  and  no  man 
dared  to  name  another,  save  Morven  as  the 
king. 

But  Morven  retired  into  his  cave  and 
mused  deeply ;  and  then  assembling  the 
people,  he  gave  thejn  new  laws  ;  and  he 
made  them  build  a  mighty  temple  in  hon- 
our of  the  stars,  and  made  them  heap 
within  it  all  that  the  tribe  held  most  pre- 
cious. And  he  took  unto  him  fifty  children 
from  the  most  famous  of  the  tribe ;  and  he 
took  also  ten  from  among  the  men  who  had 
served  him  best,  and  he  ordained  that 
they  should  serve  the  stars  in  the  great  tem- 
ple :  and  Morven  w'as  their  chief.  And  he 
put  away  the  crown  they  pressed  upon  him, 
and  he  chose  from  among  the  elders  a  new 
king.  And  he  ordained  that  henceforth  the 
servants  only  of  the  stars  in  the  great  tem- 
ple should  elect  the  king  and  the  rulers,  and 
hold  council,  and  proclaim  war  :  but  he  suf- 
fered the  king  to  feast,  and  to  hunt,  and  to 
make  merry  in  the  banquet-halls.  And 
Morven  built  altars  in  the  temple,  and  was 
i  the  first  who,  in  the  North,  sacrificed  the 
beast  and  the  bird,  and  afterwards  human 
flesh,  upon  the  altars.  And  he  drew  au- 
guries from  the  entrails  of  the  victim,  and 
made  schools  for  the  science  of  the  prophet ; 
and  Morven's  piety  was  the  wonder  of  the 
tribe,  in  that  he  refused  to  be  a  king.  And 
Morven  the  high-priest,  was  ten  thousand 
times  mightier  than  the  king.  He  taught 
the  people  to  till  the  ground,  and  to  sow 
the  herb ;  and  by  his  wisdom,  and  the  valour 
that  his  prophecies  instilled  into  men,  he 
conquered  all  the  neighbouring  tribes.  And 
the  sons  of  Oestrich  spread  themselves  over 
a  mighty  empire,  and  with  them  spread  the 
name  and  the  laws  of  Morven.  And  in  every 
province  which  he  conquered,  he  ordered 
them  to  build  a  temple  to  the  stars. 

But  a  heavy  sorrow  fell  upon  the  years  of 
Morven.  The  sister  of  Siror  bowed  down 
her  head  and  survived  not  long  the  slaughter 
of  her  race.  And  she  left  Morven  childless. 
And  he  mourned  bitterly  and  as  one  dis- 
traught, for  her  only  in  the  world  had  his 
heart  the  power  to  love.  And  he  sat  down 
and  covered  his  face,  saying : — 

"  Lo  :  I  have  conquered  and  travailed ; 
and  never  before  in  the  woild  did  man  con- 
quer what  I  have  conquered.  Verily  the 
empire  of  the  iron  thews  and  the  giant 
limbs  is  no  more :  I  have  found  a  new 
power,  that  henceforth  shall  sway  the 
lands ; — the  empire  of  a  plotting  brain  and 
a  commanding  mind.  But,  behold,  my 
fate  is  barren,  and  I  feel  already  that  it  will 
grow  neither  fruit  nor  tree  as  a  shelter  to 
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mine  old  age.  Desolate  and  lonely  shall  I 
pass  unto  my  grave.  O  Orna  !  my  beauti- 
ful !  my  loved !  none  were  like  unto  thee, 
and  to  thy  love  do  I  owe  my  glory  and  my 
life.  Would  for  thy  sake,  O  sweet  bird  ! 
that  nestled  in  the  dark  cavern  of  my  heart 
— would  for  thy  sake  that  thy  brethren  had 
been  spared,  for  verily  with  my  life  would  I  j 
have  purchased  thine.  Alas!  only  v. hen  I  i 
lost  thee  did  I  find  that  thy  love  was  dearer 
to  me  than  the  fear  of  others."  And  Mor- 
ven  mourned  night  and  day,  and  none 
might  comfort  him. 

But  from  that  time  forth  he  gave  himself 
solely  up  to  the  cares  of  his  callings  and 
his  nature  and  his  affections,  and  whatever 
there  was  left  soft  in  him,  grew  hard  like 
stone;  and  he  was  a  man  withoiit  love, 
and  he  forbade  love  and  marriage  to  the 
priest. 

Now,  in  his  latter  years,  there  arose 
OTHER  prophets;  for  the  world  had  grown 
wiser  even  by  Morven's  wisdom,  and  some 
did  say  unto  themselves,  "  Behold  Morven, 
the  herdraan's  son  is  a  king  of  kings  :  this 
did  the  stars  for  their  servant;  shall  we 
not  also  be  servants  to  the  star?  " 

And  they  wore  black  garments  like  Mor- 
ven, and  went  about  prophesying  of  what 
the  stars  foretold  them.  And  Morven  was 
exceeding  wroth ;  for  he,  more  than  other 
men,  knew  that  the  prophets  lied  ;  vv-here- 
fore  he  went  forth  against  them  with  the 
ministers  of  the  temple,  and  he  took  them,  | 
and  burned  them  by  a  slow  fire :  for  thus  ] 
said  Morven  to  the  people  : — "  A  true  pro- 
phet hath  honour,  but  T  only  am  a  true 
prophet ; — to  all  false  prophets  there  shall 
be  surely  death.  " 

And  the  people  applauded  the  piety  of 
the  son  of  Osslah. 

And  Morven  educated  the  wisest  of  the 
children  in  the  mysteries  of  the  temple,  so 
that  they  grew  up  to  succeed  him  worthily. 

And  he  died  full  of  years  and  honour  ; 
and  they  carved  his  effigj-  on  a  mighty  stone 
before  the  temple,  and  the  effigy  endured 
for  a  thousand  ages,  and  whoso  looked 
on  it  trembled  ;  for  the  face  was  calm  with 
the  calmness  of  unspeakable  awe  ! 

And  Morven  was  the  first  mortal  of  the 
North  that  made  religion  the  stepping 
stone  to  Power.  Of  a  surety  Morven  was  a 
great  man ! 

It  was  the  last  night  of  the  old  year,  and 
the  stars  sat,  each  upon  his  ruby  throne, 
and  watched  with  sleepless  eyes  upon  the 
world.  The  night  was  dark  and  troubled, 
the  dread  winds  were  abroad,  and  fast  and 
frequent  hurried  the  clouds  beneath  the 
the  thrones  of  the  kings  of  night.  And 
ever  and  anon  fiery  meteors  flashed  along 
the  depths  of  heaven,  and  were  again  swal- 
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lowed  np  in  the  graves  of  darkness.  But 
far  below  his  brethren,  and  with  a  lurid 
haze  around  his  orb,  sat  the  discontented 
star  that  had  watched  over  the  hunters  of 
the  North. 

And  on  the  lowest  abyss  of  space  there 
was  spread  a  thick  and  mighty  gloom, 
from  which,  as  from  a  caldron,  rose  col- 
lumns  of  wreathing  smoke ;  and  still,  when 
the  great  winds  rested  for  an  instant  on 
their  paths,  voices  of  woe  and  laughter, 
mingled  with  shrieks,  were  heard  booming 
from  the  abyss  to  the  upper  air. 

And  now,  in  the  midclest  night,  a  vast 
figure  rose  slowly  fiom  the  abyss,  and  its 
wings  threw  blackness  over  the  world. 
High  upward  to  the  throne  of  the  discon- 
tented star  sailed  the  fearful  shape,  and  the 
star  trembled  on  his  throne  when  the  form 
stood  before  him  face  to  face. 

And  the  shape  said,  "  Hail,  brother  ! — all 
hail ! " 

"  I  know  thee  not,"  answered  the  star  : 
"  thou  art  not  the  archangel  that  visitests 
the  kings  of  night.  " 

And  the  shape  laughed  loud.  "  I  am 
the  fallen  star  of  the  morning. — I  am  Lu- 
cifer, thy  brother.  Hast  thou  not,  O  sul- 
len king  ;  served  me  and  mine  ?  and  hast 
thou  not  wrested  the  earth  from  thy  Lord 
who  sittest  above  and  given  it  to  me  by 
darkening  the  souls  of  men  with  the  religion 
of  fear  ?  Wherefore  come,  brother,  come  ; 
— thou  hast  a  throne  prepared  beside  my 
own  in  the  fiery  gloom  —  Come.  The 
heavens  are  no  more  for  thee.  " 

Then  the  star  rose  from  his  throne,  and 
descended  to  the  side  of  Lucifer.  For  ever 
hath  the  spirit  of  discontent  had  sympathy 
with  the  soul  of  pride.  And  they  sank 
slowly  down  to  the  gulph  of  gloom. 

It  was  the  first  night  of  the  new  year, 
and  the  stars  sat  each  on  his  ruby  throne, 
and  watched  with  sleepless  eyes  upon  the 
world.  But  sorrow  dimmed  the  bright 
faces  of  the  kings  of  night,  for  they  mour- 
ned in  silence  and  in  fear  for  a  fallen  bro- 
ther. 

And  the  gates  of  the  heaven  of  heavens 
flew  open  with  a  golden  sound,  and  the 
swift  archangel  fled  down  on  his  silent 
wings ;  and  the  archangel  gave  to  each  of 
the  stars,  as  before,  the  message  of  his  Lord; 
and  to  each  star  was  his  appointed  charge. 
And  when  the  heraldry  seemed  done 
there  came  a  laugh  from  the  abyss  of  gloom, 
and  half  way  from  the  gulf  rose  the  lurid 
shape  of  Lucifer  the  fiend. 

Thou  countest  thy  flock  ill,  O  radiant 
shepherd.  Behold !  one  star  is  missing 
from  the  thi-ee  thousand  and  ten. 

"  Back  to  thy  gulf,  false  Lucifer  ! — the 
throne  of  thy  brother  hath  been  filled." 
And  lo  I  as  the  archangel  spake,  the  star§ 
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beheld  a  young  and  all-lustrous  stranger 
on  the  throne  of  the  erring  star ;  and  his 
face  was  so  soft  to  look  upon,  that  the  dim- 
mest of  human  eyes  might  have  gazed  upon 
its  splendour  imabashed  :  but  the  dark 
fiend  alone  was  dazzled  by  its  lustre,  and, 
with  a  yell  that  shook  the  flaming  pillars 
of  the  universe,  he  plunged  backwards  into 
the  gioom. 


Then,  far  and  sweet  from  the  arch  un- 
seen, came  forth  the  voice  of  God, — 

"  Behold  !  on  the  throne  of  the  discon- 
tented star  sits  the  star  of  hope  ;  and  he 
1  hat  breathed  into  mankind  the  religion  of 
Fear  hath  a  successor  in  him  who  shall 
teach  earth  the  religion  of  Love.  " 

And  evermore  the  star  of  Fear  dwells 
with  Lucifer,  and  the  star  of  Love  keeps 
vigil  in  heaven. 


THE    THREE    RINGS. 


FROM    THE    DECAMERON    OF   BOCCACCIO* 


Saladin  was  so  brave  and  great  a  man, 
that  he  had  raised  himself  from  an  incon- 
siderable person,  to  be  Sultan  of  Babylon, 
and  had  gained  many  victories  over  both 
the  Turkish  and  Christian  princes.  This 
monarch  having  in  divers  wars,  and  by 
many  extraordinary  expenses,  run  through 
all  his  treasure,  some  urgent  occasion  fell 
out,  that  he  wanted  a  large  sum  of  money. 
Not  knowing  which  way  he  might  raise 
enough  to  answer  his  necessities,  he  at  last 
called  to  mind  a  rich  Jew  of  Alexandria, 
named  Melchizedeck,  who  let  out  money  to 
interest.  Him  he  believed  to  have  where- 
Avithal  to  serve  him  ;  but  then  he  was  so 
covetous,  that  he  would  never  do  it  wil- 
lingly, and  he  was  unwilling  to  force  him. 
But  as  necessity  has  no  law,  after  much 
thinking  which  way  the  matter  might  best 
be  effected,  he  at  last  resolved  to  use  force 
under  some  colour  of  reason.  He  therefore 
sent  for,  and  received  him  in  a  most  gra- 
cious manner,  and  making  him  sit  down,  he 
thus  addressed  him  :  "  Honest  man,  I  hear 
from  divers  persons  that  thou  art  very  wise, 
and  knowing  in  religious  matters ;  where- 
fore I  would  gladly  know  from  thee  which 
religion  thou  judgest  to  be  the  true  one, 
viz.,  the  Jewish,  the  Mahometan,  or  the 
Christian  ?  "  The  Jew  (truly  a  wise  man) 
found  that  Saladin  had  a  mind  to  trap 
iim;  and  perceiving  that  he  must  gain  his 
point  should  he  prefer  any  one  religion,  after 
•considering  a  little  how  best  to  avoid  the 
snare,  his  invention  at  last  supplied  him 
with  the  following  answer.  "The  question 
-which  your  Highness  has  proposed  is  very 
curious;  and,  that  I  may  give  you  my  sen- 
timents, I  must  beg  leave  to  tell  a  short 
story.  I  remember  often  to  have  heard  of 
a  great  and  rich  man,  who,  among  his  most 
rare  and  precious  jewels,  had  a  ring  of  ex- 
ceeding great  beauty  and  value;  and  being 
proud  of  possessing  a  thing  of  such  worth, 
and  desirous  that  it  should  continue  for  ever 
in  his  family,  he  declared^  by  will,  that  to 
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I  which  soever  of  his  sons  he  should  give  this 
i  ring,  hijn  he  designed  for  his  heir,  and  that 
'  he  should  be  respected  as  the  head  of  the 
I  family.  That  son  to  whom  the  ring  was 
[  given,  made  the  same  law  with  respect 
j  to  his  descendants,  and  the  ring  passed 
!  from  one  to  another  in  a  long  succession,  till 
it  came  to  a  person  who  had  three  sons,  all 
virtuous  and  dutiful  to  their  father,  and  all 
equally  beloved  by  him.  And  the  young- 
men  knowing  what  depended  upon  the 
ring,  and  ambitious  of  superiority,  began  to 
entreat  their  father,  who  was  now  grown  old, 
every  one  for  himself,  that  he  oould  give 
the  ring  to  him.  Tlie  good  man,  equally 
fond  of  all,  was  at  a  loss  which  to  prefer ; 
and,  as  he  had  promised  all,  and  being  wil- 
ling to  satisfy  all,  privately  got  an  artist  to 
make  two  others,  which  were  so  like  the 
the  first,  that  he  himself  scarcely  knew  the 
true  one ;  and  at  his  death  gave  one  pri- 
vately to  each  of  his  sons.  They  afterwards 
all  claimed  the  honour  and  estate,  each  dis- 
puting them  with  his  brothers,  and  produc- 
ing his  ring;  and  the  rings  were  found  so 
much  alike,  that  the  true  one  could  not  be 
distinguished.  To  law  they  then  went, 
which  should  succeed,  nor  is  that  yet  deci- 
ded- And  thus  it  happened,  my  Lord,  with 
regard  to  the  three  laws  given  by  God  the 
Father,  concerning  which  you  proposed  your 
question:  every  one  believes  he  is  the  true 
heir  of  God,  has  his  law,  and  obeys  his 
commandments ;  but  which  is  the  right  is 
uncertain  in  like  manner  as  of  the  rings." 

Saladin  perceived  that  he  had  escaped 
the  net  which  was  spread  for  him  :  he  there- 
foi'e  resolved  to  discover  his  necessity  to  him, 
to  see  if  he  would  lend  him  money,  telling 
him  at  the  same  time  what  he  designed  to 
have  done,  had  not  his  discreet  answer  jDre- 
vented  him.  The  Jew  freely  supplied  him 
with  what  he  wanted.  Saladin  afterwards 
paid  him  with  a  great  deal  of  honour,  made 
him  large  presents,  besides  maintaining  him 
nobly  at  his  court,  and  was  his  friend  iu 
long  as  he  lived. 
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FACTS. 
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■Religion  embodies  all  its  force  in  terror 
and  mystery,  and  acknowledges  no  natural 
cause  for  the  attainment  of  moral  excellence, 
and  no  natural  effect  in  the  punishment 
which  falls  upon  moral  delinquency.  The 
natural  system  of  moral  obligation  arising 
out  of  the  social  relations  of  individuals  in 
society,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  invariable 
order  of  things,  presents  a  check  to  bad 
actions  and  inducements  to  good,  through 
the  effects  which  either  are  calculated  to 
produce  on  ourselves,  on  our  friends,  or  on 
the  community.  Religion  calls  for  atone- 
ment to  "  God  ;"  moral  justice  and  common 
sense  recommend  that  efficient  atonement, 
the  object  of  which  is,  satisfaction  to  the 
aggrieved,  and  an  humble  sense,  or  acknow- 
ledgment of  en'or,  where  such  is  called  for 
by  the  nature  of  the  transgression. 

In  notliing  do  the  priests  injure  the  peo- 
ple more  than  by  inculcating  the  pestifei-ous 
doctrine,  that  privation  and  poverty  are 
favourable  to  tirtue — that  endurance  and 
submission  are  tirtues.  This  doctrine  of 
the  necessity  of  '  worldly '  privations — 
sacrifice  and  suffering — in   order  to  ensure 

*  eternal  life,'  is  at  once  the  most  absurd, 
the  most  mischievous,  that  ever  was  im- 
posed. '  Clergymen  '  teach  mankind  to 
forego  their  most  pleasing  duties,  to  hate 
this  goodly  existence,  to  suppress  all  the 
warm  desires  of  the  passions,  and  to  sacri- 
fice '  this  life '  for  '  the  life  which  is  to 
come.'  For  ages  have  the  priests  been 
teaching  the  poor  to  remain  coxtexted 

*  in  that  station  of  life,'  as  they  say,  '  to 
which  it  hath  pleased  God  to  call  them.' 
Can  any  but  a  priest-enslaved  public  put 
the  two  facts  in  juxta-position,  the  preach- 
ing such  absurd  doctrines  and  the  reaching 
so  intently  after  the  possession  of  wealth  and 
its  attendant  influence  by  the  preachers, 
without  being  instantly  convinced  that  they 
have  had  their  effect,  and  that  actually  the 
elevation  and  power  of  the  priesthood  have 
tended  to  debase  and  vitiate  the  people. 

In  every  country  wliere  ecclesiastical 
power  prevails,  the  spirit  of  liberty  is  de- 
pressed. This  axiom  might  have  been  pro- 
nounced even  in  remote  ages,  and  it  has 
held  good  in  successive  periods.  One  party 
has  governed  by  the  use  of  terrific  agents, 
another  by  the  employment  of  crafty  mea- 
sures :  here  the  power  of  the  inquisition 
has  been  employed,  and  there  the  most 
grovelling  impositions  practised ;  in  one 
land  the  magnificent  ceremonial  has  been 
summoned  to  dazzle  the  senses  of  the  mul- 
titude, and  in  another,  the  most  severe  aus- 


terities  have  been  effected,  in  order  to  wiil 
their  admiration  and  excite  their  zeal;  — 
whilst  in  those  countries  in  which  the  insti- 
tutions forbid  the  praclice  of  such  follies, 
the  might  employed  by  the  priesthood  has 
been  that  of  influence,  both  direct  and 
indirect,  and  by  the  means  of  which  a  force 
has  accumulated,  exercising  an  immense  ef- 
fect not  only  upon  the  manners  of  the  peo- 
ple but  frequently  upon  the  proceedings  of 
the  government.  All  these  circumstances 
operate  very  differently,  although  tending 
to  the  same  end. 

It  is  now  217  years  since  the  dungeon 
gates  of  the  inquisition  closed  upon  Galileo, 
and  if  we  may  judge  by  the  vials  of  theolo- 
gical wrath  from  time  to  time  poured  out 
upon  the  heads  of  geologists,  the  world  has 
not  grown  much  wiser  since.  The  harmony 
ofpHisicsand  'divinity'  would  seem 
as  important  and  as  strongly  insisted  on  as 
before  superstition  vailed  to  truth.  Astro- 
nomy has  had  her  system-makers  who  con- 
structed untenable  hypotheses,  to  force 
natural  phenomena  to  agree  with  'holy 
writj'  and  the  sister  science  has  not  been 
wanting  in  votaries  who  would  make  the 
first  chapter  of  *  Genesis'  her  procrustean 
bed.  Yet  those  to  whose  peculiar  province 
such  inquiries  belong,  are  not  themselves 
all  agreed  upon  the  authenticity  of  those 
same  chapters.  Some  '  divines,' and  learned 
men  too,  hold  the  inspired  portion  of  the 
Old  Testament  to  commence  with  the  '  call 
of  Abraham.' 

jN'otuing  more  remakably  distinguishes 
the  religious  state  of  mankind  in  our  times, 
as  compared  with  any  other  eras  concerning 
which  history  enables  us  at  all  to  form  an 
opinion,  than  the  air  of  dotage  which  be- 
longs, without  exception,  to  every  one  of 
the  leading  superstitions  of  the  nations.  In 
comparing  the  present  and  the  past  religi- 
ous conditions  of  all  classes  of  the  human  fa- 
mily, it  is  quite  manifest  that  the  dimness 
and  incertitude,  and  the  terrors  of  extreme 
age,  have  come  upon  all  their  superstitions. 
All  the  old  idolatries  have  become  super- 
annuated, and  are  decaying  with  age.  The 
force  of  the  fanaticism  they  once  engendered 
is  spent.  There  have  been  times  when,  if 
some  were  on  their  wane,  others  were  in 
full  vigour,  or  just  starting  forth  from  their 
cradle  with  giant  strength.  During  the 
lapse  of  the  last  four-and-twenty  centuries 
this  as  been  the  case  in  each  period.  In 
each  there  was  one  or  more  forms  of  religi- 
ous imposture  \Ahich  very  firmly  grasped 
the  minds  of  the  natious  that   were  its  vie- 
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tims.  Although  our  knowledge  of  the  human 
race  is  now  incomi^arably  more  extensive 
and  accurate  than  ever  has  been  heretofore 
possessed,  we  can  descry  in  no  direction  a 
young,  and  hale,  and  mantling  religious 
delusion,  such  as  threatens  to  become  inva- 
sive, or  which  attracts  the  eyes  of  mankind 
by  the  signal  proofs  it  is  giving  of  its  sway 
over  the  imagination,  and  over  the  turbu- 
lent passions  of  our  nature.  The  contrary 
is  the  fact,  and  it  is  so  in  every  zone.  It  is 
conspicuous  that  the  '  demons'  are  holding 
the  reins  of  their  power  with  tremulous 
liand  ;  they  are  less  the  objects  of  terror, 
and  are  less  often,  and  less  largely,  propi- 
tiated with  human  blood  and  human  suffer- 
ings. The  spirit  of  counsel  and  might  has 
left  them  ;  the  spirit  of  adventure  and  of 
bold  assumption  has  also  departed.  It  seems 
as  if  there  were  neither  concert  nor  courage 
in  the  halls  of  '  spiritual'  dominion.  The 
priest  is  less  a  despot  than  he  was,  and  more 
a  mercenar}-  ;  yea,  and  symtoms  have  ap- 
peared, even  among  the  '  reverend'  classes, 
of  incredulity  and  reason. 

Tlie  literature,  by  which  p:-ejudice  is  su- 
perseded, has  hitherto  existed  only  as  the 
portion  of  a  few.  The  many  have  been  kept 
in  darkness  and  deprived  of  its  illumina- 
tion. For  society  to  succeed  to  its  posses- 
sion, it  will  be  necessary  that  the  general 
system  of  policy  shall  become  favourable  ; 
that  every  individual  shall  have  leisure  for 
reading  and  reflecting,  and  that  there  shall 
be  no  commandins:  or  over-weening  species 
of  public  institution  -^'hich,  having  false- 
liood  for  its  basis,  shall  counteract  its  pro- 
gress.-— Yet  there  are  those  who  view  the 
dissemination  of  instruction  with  apprehen- 
sion, and  suppose  that  it  will  turn  the 
minds  of  artisans  and  labourers  from  their 
necessary  employments.  Neither  does  the 
comparison  between  the  happiness  and  mi- 
sery, the  morality  and  the  vice,  of  the  in- 
structed and  uninstructed — a  comparison  so 
much  in  favour  of  the  former — destroy  the 
prejudice.  That  the  novelty  of  instruction 
gives  some  inexperienced  minds  exaggerated 
notions  of  their  own  importance,  can  easilj' 
be  imagined  ;  but  a  habit  of  knowledge  will 
dispel  these  conceits.  The  results  of  educa- 
tion of  the  poor  will  be  to  teach  them  that 
there  are  hardships  in  life,  his  share  in  which 
it  is  the  duty  of  every  man  to  endure 
patiently. 

SUPERSTITION. 

BY    LORD    BACON. 

It  were  better  to  have  no  opinion  of  God 
at  all,  than  such  an  opinion  as  is  unworthy 
of  him ;  for  ihe  one  is  unbelief,  the  other  is 
contumely;  and  certainly  superstition  is 
the  reproach  of  the  Deity.  Plutarch  saith 
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well  to  that  purpose  :  "  Surely,"  saith  he, 
"  I  had  rather  a  great  deal  men  should  say 
there  w^as  no  such  a  man  at  all  as  Plutarch, 
than  that  they  should  say  there  was  one 
Plutarch  that  would  eat  his  children  as 
they  w^ere  born ;"  as  the  poet  speaks  of  Sa- 
turn :  and,  as  the  contumely  is  greater  tow- 
ards God,  so  the  danger  is  gi-eater  towards 
men.  Atheism  leaves  a  man  to  sense,  to 
philosophy,  to  natural  piety,  to  lawSj  to  re- 
putation ;  all  which  may  be  guides  to  an 
outward  moral  virtue,  though  religion  were 
not ;  but  superstition  dismounts  all  these, 
and  erecteth  an  absolute  monarchy  in  the 
minds  of  men  :  therefore  atheism  did  never 
perturb  states  ;  for  it  makes  men  wary  of 
themselves,  as  looking  no  farther,  and 
we  see  the  times  inclined  to  atheism 
(as  the  time  of  Augustus  Ceaser)  were  civil 
times  :  but  superstition  hath  been  the  con- 
fusion of  many  states,  and  bringeth  in  a 
new"primum  mobile,"  that  ravisheth  all 
the  spheres  of  government.  The  master  of 
superstition  is  the  people,  and  in  all  super- 
stition wise  men  follow  fools  ;  and  argu- 
ments are  fitted  to  practise  in  a  reversed 
order.  It  was  gravely  said  by  some  of  the 
prelates  in  the  council  of  Trent,  where  the 
doctrine  of  the  schoolmen  bore  great  sway, 
that  the  schoolmen  were  like  astronomers, 
which  did  feign  eccentrics  and  epycicles, 
and  such  engines  of  orbs,  to  save  the  phe- 
nomena, though  they  knew  there  were  no 
such  things;  and,  in  like  manner,  that  the 
schoolmen  had  framed  a  number  of  subtile 
and  intricate  axioms  and  theorems  to  save 
the  practise  of  the  church.  The  causes  of 
superstition  arc  pleasing  and  sensual  rites 
and  ceremonies  ;  excess  of  outward  and 
Pharisaical  holiness  ;  over  great  reverence 
of  traditions,  which  cannot  but  load  the 
church  ;  the  strategems  of  prelates  for  their 
own  ambition  and  lucre  ;  the  favouring  too 
much  of  good  intentions,  which  openeththe 
gate  to  conceits  and  novelties ;  the  taking 
an  aim  at  divine  matters  by  human,  which 
cannot  but  breed  mixture  or  imaginations  : 
and,  lastly,  barbarous  times,  especially 
joined  with  calamities  and  disasters.  Su- 
perstition, without  a  veil,  is  a  deformed 
thing;  for  as  itaddeth  deformity  to  an  ape 
to  be  so  like  a  man,  so  the  similitude  of 
superstition  to  religion  makes  it  the  more 
deformed  :  and,  as  wholesome  meat  cor- 
rupteth  to  little  w^orms,  so  good  forms  and 
orders  corrupt  into  a  number  of  petty  ob- 
servances. There  is  a  superstition  in  avoid- 
ing superstition,  w^hen  men  think  to  do 
best  if  they  go  farthest  from  the  superstition 
formerly  received  ;  therefore  care  should  be 
had  that  (as  it  fareth  in  ill  purgings)  the 
good  be  not  taken  away  with  the  bad,  which 
commonly  is  done  when  the  people  is  the 
reformer. 


London:  HetheTington. 
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THE  CONDITION'  OF  MORTALITY  EXAMINED. 


EY   'UTLLIAM    BURDON, 


Max,  never  satisfied  with  the  present,  is 
always  looking-  back  to  what  he  has  been, 
or  forward  to  what  he  is  to  be  ;  the  propen- 
sity to  the  former,  however,  is  not  so  gene- 
ral as  that  to  the  latter.  Few  have  adopted 
the  system  of  Pythagoras,  compared  to 
those  who  believe  in  a  future  existence,  yet 
the  one  is  not  moie  difficult  to  prove  than 
the  other.  Mankind  are  apt  to  fall  into  two 
extremes  v/ith  regard  to  the  future ;  some 
think  too  little  about  it  and  some  too  much  ; 
true  wisdom  lies  between  the  two.  The 
evil  that  is  never  thought  of  is  borne  with 
difhculty,  that  which  is  forseen  becomes 
lighter.  We  cannot  fly  from  fate,  it  is  wise 
therefore  to  be  forewarned  of  its  arrival.  A 
modern  author  of  considerable  acuteness, 
maintains  that  it  is  impossible  to  account 
for  the  evils  of  the  present  life  without  sup- 
posing it  to  be  a  state  of  punishment  for 
sins  committed  in  a  former  state,  and  of 
probation  towards  a  future ;  whether  he  was 
serious  it  is  difficult  now  to  determine ;  if 
he  was,  it  would  be  easy  to  prove  his  argu- 
ment ridiculous;  and  if  he  was  not,  we 
must  admire  the  keenness  of  his  irony.  The 
strongest  argument  against  a  prior  state  of 
existence,  is  that  we  are  not  conscious  of  it, 
and  to  be  punished  for  what  we  have  no 
knowledge  or  remembrance  of  at  the  time 
we  are  punished,  can  have  no  tendency  to- 
wards our  amendment,  v.-hich  is,  or  ought 
to  be,  the  great  object  cf  punishment.  On 
the  other  hand,  those  who  believe  in  a  fu- 
ture state,  to  be  consistent,  ought  to  believe 
in  a  past ;  for  if  the  soul  of  man  is  capable 
of  existing  to  all  eternity,  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive  how  it  could  have  had  a  begin- 
ning ■  for  that  which  is  eternal  ought  no 
more  to  be  limited  at  one  end  than  at  the 
other.  But  though  a  future  state  of  existence 
is  barely  probable,  a  past  one  is  impossible; 
the  idea  disproves  itself;  for  if  we  have  ex- 
isted, it  has  been  to  no  purpose,  as  it  leaves 
no  remembrance.  The  arguments  for  a  fu- 
ture state  having  some  probability  on  their 
side,  have  obtained  a  very  gneral  reception, 
and  being  attended  also  with  some  apparent 
advantage  to  mankind,  will  not  easily  be 
discredited  among  the  multitude,  but  those 
who  judge  and  act  from  a  regard  to  the 
real  state  of  things,  and  not  from  false  ap- 
pearances, M'ill  probably  listen  to  the  con- 
trary  arguments  by   which  they  may   be 


disproved.  The  direct  proof  of  a  future 
state  can  only  be  derived  from  the  word  of 
God,  or  a  divine  revelation  ;  but  we  have 
no  revelation  which  does  not  contradict 
both  the  evidence  of  the  senses  and  of  expe- 
rience ;  independent  of  revelation,  therefore, 
the  belief  of  a  future  state  must  rest  solely 
on  probability.  The  analogy  of  nature,  it 
is  said,  points  out  to  us  this  probability 
from  the  several  changes  we  have  already 
experienced  ;  but  this  analogy  is  defective 
in  not  referring  to  a  state  of  past  existence, 
because,  could  such  a  state  be  proved,  the 
analogy  would  be  rendered  much  stronger 
than  by  merely  stating  the  changes  v/hich 
have  happened  in  the  present,  for  they  con- 
tain no  analogy  at  all  with  reference  to  a 
future  state,  and  can  only  be  applied  to  the 
probability  of  still  greater  in  the  present. 
The  destruction  of  the  vital  functions  puts 
an  end  to  all  hopes  arising  from  analogy, 
unless  it  could  be  proved  that  this  life  is  a 
resurrection  from  a  former  state  of  exis- 
tence ;  but  so  far  from  having  a  conscious- 
ness of  any  prior  life,  we  are  even  ignorant 
of  what  happened  to  us  in  the  early  part 
of  our  present  existence;  it  seems  then 
that  a  principle  or  essence,  which  was  at 
first  so  weak  and  indistinct,  can  hardly  be 
intended  for  immortality;  it  is  not  fair, 
therefore,  to  conclude  that  we  shall  be  im- 
mortal merelj''  because  we  wish  to  be  so. 
The  argument  taken  from  the  analogy  of 
the  scriptures  to  the  constitution  of  nature, 
is  equally  defective,  because  it  is  requisite 
that  in  all  analogical  reasoning  the  things 
which  we  reason  about  should  exactly  re- 
semble each  other  ;  thus,  to  argue  that  the 
sun  will  rise  to-morrow  because  it  has  risen 
for  a  thousand  years,  is  a  fair  analogy,  be- 
cause the  cases  are  exactly  similar  ;  l3ut  to 
argue  that  there  must  be  difficulties  in  the 
scriptures  because  there  are  difficulties  in 
the  order  of  nature,  allowing  them  to  bo 
from  the  same  author,  is  a  false  analogy, 
because  the  things  do  not  resemble  each 
other,  and  besides  it  takes  for  granted  that 
the  scriptures  are  the  word  of  God,  which 
is  by  no  means  proved.  To  argue  from 
what  we  see  here,  to  what  we  expect  here- 
after, is  no  more  warranted  than  to  sup- 
pose that  because  a  man  has  lived  sixty 
years  he  will  live  a  hundred. 

The  argument  for  a   future  life  derived 
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from  the  evils  and  injustice  of  the  present, 
rests  solely  on  our  ideas  of  the  Divinity, 
which  are  by  no  means  capable  of  proof, 
and  therefore  has  not  much  tendency  to 
strengthen  that  which  was  originally  weak. 
To  argue  from  what  is  defective  to  some- 
thing complete,  is  a  very  liberal  mode  of  ar- 
gument, but  hardly  warranted  by  the  laws 
of  sound  reasoning.  We  might  as  well 
suppose  that  because  a  watch-maker  has 
formed  a  very  bad  watch,  he  can  therefore 
make  a  very  good  one.  To  those  who 
infer  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments, from  the  prosperity  of  the  wicked, 
and  the  sufferings  of  good  men,  it  is  easy 
to  reply  with  this  strong  fact — The  wicked 
are  not  always  so  happy  in  this  world,  nor 
the  good  &o  unhappy  as  some  men  imagine, 
and  vice  is  nine  times  out  of  ten  its  own 
punishment.  The  belief  of  a  future  state 
tends  considerably  to  weaken  the  efficacy 
of  morality,  for  they  who  have  been  early 
accustomed  to  act  from  no  other  motive 
than  a  fear  of  punishment,  should  that 
ever  be  removed  or  forgotten,  will  never 
believe  that  to  restrain  their  appetites  and 
passions,  is  most  comformable  to  their  duty 
and  their  interests. 

Our  notions  of  a  future  state  derive  their 
origin  and  strength  from  that  love  of  life 
which  grows  up  with  man  and  makes  him 
unwilling  to  leave  it,  and  so  he  soothes 
himself  with  the  idea  of  another,  as  chil- 
dren are  enticed  to  part  with  their  play- 
things by  telling  them  they  shall  have 
others  in  their  stead  ;  it  is  strengthened 
also  by  that  vanity  and  presumption  which 
make  us  believe  that  we  hold  a  higher 
rank  in  the  universe  than  we  actually  do. 
Our  powers  and  faculties  are  great  no  doubt, 
compared  with  those  of  beasts,  yet  nothing 
compared  to  the  universe  around  us,  of 
which  we  neither  can  comprehend  the  cause, 
the  nature,  nor  the  end.  And  after  all, 
what  are  the  boasted  privileges  and  superi- 
ority of  man  ;  he  is  bom  with  faculties  capa- 
ble of  ahnost  unlimited  improvement,  but 
for  all  this  he  is  only  one  degree  removed 
from  a  monkey ;  he  comes  into  the  world 
in  a  mode  both  indelicate  and  distressing, 
a  mode  which  requires  some  such  apology 
as  that  contained  in  the  book  of  Genesis  or 
Generation,  c.  3.  v.  16. — he  continues  in  a 
helpless  state  much  longer  than  any  other 
animal ;  through  disease  of  body  or  mind 
he  often  drags  on  a  miserable  existence  and 
wishes  lie  had  never  been  born.  Some 
men,  however,  arrive  at  maturity  both  of 
body  and  mind,  and  others  attain  to  the 
highest  excellence  of  their  nature  by  the 
improvement  of  their  rational  powers;  but 
the  greater  part  perish  in  a  state  of  com- 
parative nonentity,  before  they  have  ac- 
quired the  faculties  or  bodily  strength  which 


are  common  to  their  race,  and  many  others 
without  having  obtaned  a  proper  im- 
provement of  their  rational  faculty.  Others 
die,  apparently  of  little  consequence  to 
the  rest  of  the  creation,  and  are  carried  off 
in  the  prime  and  vigor  of  their  existence, 
by  war,  by  pestilence,  and  famine  ;  and 
even  those  whose  lives  seem  to  be  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  their  friends  and 
fellow  creatures  are  suddenly  removed 
from  the  sphere  of  their  usefulness,  and 
reduced  to  a  lifeless  lump  of  mortality  ; 
of  so  little  value  is  human  life  in  the  sys- 
tem of  the  universe.  One  should  think 
this  might  teach  us  humility,  might  teach 
us  to  be  content  with  our  pi'esent  state,  to 
improve  our  present  existence,  and  cease 
to  soar  after  a  distant  and  uncertain  being, 
which  must  in  every  respect  be  indepen- 
dent of  anything  we  do  here,  as  the  pre- 
sent is  of  anything  that  may  be  past.  We 
know  not  what  we  have  been,  »or  what  we 
shall  be,  we  only  know  what  we   are. 

The  belief  of  a  future  state  derives  its 
greatest  strength  from  the  miseries  of  man- 
kind; for  it  isnatural  that  those  who  are 
wretched  here,  should  console  themselves 
with  the  hopes  of  happiness  hereafter,  and 
far  be  it  from  me  to  rob  any  man  of  such 
consolation,  without  attempting  to  give 
him  something  in  return.  While  such 
hope  has  the  effect  of  soothing  the  afflicted, 
it  cannot  wholly  be  condemned;  yet  it  is 
much  to  be  desired  that  men  should  derive 
their  comfort  from  the  exertion  of  their 
reason,  rather  than  from  the  indulgence 
of  their  fancy,  and  either  submit  themselves 
patiently  to  the  evils  of  their  present  lot, 
or  endeavour  to  improve  their  condition  by 
enlightening  themselves  and  their  fellow 
creatures.  All  inquiries  into  a  future  state 
have  hitherto  only  produced  tumult  and 
confusion,  for  they  who  once  possess  them- 
selves of  a  belief  on  such  a  subject,  are  jea- 
lous of  having  it  disputed,  and  unwilling 
to  suffer  others  to  differ  from  them;  they 
have,  therefore,  constantly  endeavored  to 
enforce  it  by  penalties  and  persecution,  and 
kept  the  world  in  arms  to  support  their 
opinion.  Religion  is  a  subject  of  too  high 
a  nature  for  the  faculties  and  temper  of 
man  to  be  trusted  with  ;  he  must  therefore 
content  himself  with  what  he  sees  es- 
tablished by  the  order  of  nature,  and  with 
the  improvement  which  his  faculties  enable 
him  to  arrive  it.  The  knowledge  of  his 
relations  to  his  fellow  creatures  is  the  great 
object  of  his  duty  ;  a  knowledge  of  his 
relations  to  other  beings  he  can  never  ac- 
quire. To  be  just,  temperate,  affection- 
ate, benevolent,  and  discreet,  is  the  sum 
total  of  morality,  and  the  sanction  by 
which  it  is  enforced,  is  the  general  happi- 
ness it  produces  even  in  the  present   world. 
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To  be  inquisitive  or  fearful  about  another 
is  the  extremity  of  folly,  for  if  there  is  ano- 
ther, it  must  be  as  little  in  our  power  as 
the  present  was  before  our  existence  ;  and 
yet  some  people  think  that  the  belief  of 
future  punishment  has  the  happy  effect  of 
frightening  men  into  virtue  and  morality. 
Poor  and  pitiful  indeed  must- that  man  be 
who  does  not  act  from  a  superior  motive, 
from  the  fear  of  shame,  from  a  love  of  rec- 
titude, or  a  regard  for  his  fellow  creatures. 
A  rational  man,  under  the  pressure  of  the 
greatest  calamity,  tormented  by  distress  or 
ill  health,  will  console  himself  with  the  re- 
flection that  he  lives  under  the  dominion 
of  an  inevitable  necessity;  he  will  endeavour 
by  the  exercise  of  his  mental  faculties,  to 
act  to  the  best  of  his  judgment  in  whatever 
difficulties  he  is  j  laced,  and  then,  if  he 
finds  them  insurmountable,  he  will  wait 
with  patience,  for  relief  in  that  state  of  no- 
thingness from  which  he  came,  and  to 
which  he  must  return,  "  where  the  wicked 
cease  from  troubling,  and  where  the  weary 
are  at  rest ;"  where  the  happy  and  the  wret- 
ched, the  oppressor  and  the  oppressed,  lie 
down  together  in  eternal  repose.  Dismis- 
sing, therefore,  all  ideas  of  a  past  or  a  fu- 
ture existence,  and  considering  the  one  as 
impossible,  and  the  other  improbable,  let 
us  examine  the  present  state  of  man,  and 
liow  he  is  circumstanced  with  regard  to 
his  physical  and  social  state,  and  how  far 
each  is  capable  of  being  improved. 

The  natural  state  of  man  is  so  much  me- 
liorated by  the  arts  of  civilized  life,  that 
he  has  become  almost  another  creature. 
Whether  these  arts  have  reached  their  ut- 
most limit  remains  yet  to  be  proved  ;  hi- 
therto they  have  enabled  man  to  conquer 
many  of  the  evils  of  nature,  but  many  are 
yet  to  be  subdued;  whether  he  can  ever 
subdue  them,  time  alone  will  determine, 
but  if  we  argue  from  what  has  been,  to 
what  may  be,  we  must  conclude  that 
much  yet  remains  before  man  has  arrived 
at  the  utmost  limit  of  improvement. 

Man,  in  his  physical  and  social  capacity, 
is  placed  under  the  law  of  a  rigid  neces- 
sity, both  in  things  external  and  in  his  own 
actions  ;  the  former  he  cannot  control,  but 
the  latter  allows  the  fullest  exercise  of  his 
faculties  ;  to  himself,  therefore,  he  seems 
to  be  free,  and  he  is  so,  to  act  accoi'ding  to 
the  rnotives  which  determine  his  choice. 
The  i)ower  of  choosing  to  do  one  thing  in 
preference  to  another  appears  to  be  free  will, 
but  in  fact  is  necessity  :  it  is  influenced  by 
a  motive. 

Destruction  is  the  first  law  of  nature,  and 
all  things  are  kept  in  a  state  of  perpetual 
rotation.  Matter  is  continually  taking  dif- 
ferent forms  though  nothing  is  lost  on  the 
whole.  The  first  propensity  of  children  is 
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to  destroy  whatever  ia  in  their  power,  and 
were  not  this  propensity  coimteracted  by 
the  increase  of  their  own  reason,  and  the 
control  of  tliose  around  them,  they  would 
never  arrive  at  maturity.  Animals  live  by 
the  destruction  of  each  other,  and  men  by 
the  destruction  of  animals;  yet  tliis  ex- 
tinction of  matter  is  not  real,  but  apparent. 
The  same  particles  which  form  a  human 
body,  may  in  time  be  converted  into  air, 
and  become  the  nourishment  of  plants ; 
some  substances  are  longer  in  being  dissol- 
ved than  others,  but  all  finally  change  their 
shapes,  and  are  converted  into  other 
shapes.  It  is  this  constant  state  of  muta- 
tion which  has  given  to  man  the  idea  of  a 
creative  power.  That  God,  who  is  a  spirit, 
created  matter  out  of  nothing,  is  more  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  than  that  matter  has  exis- 
ted from  eternity,  for  matter  is  real  and 
tangible,  and  we  are  convinced  of  its  exis- 
tence by  the  evidence  of  our  senses,  but 
there  is  no  evidence  to  prove  the  existence 
of  spirit ;  it  is  a  mere  creature  of  the  mind, 
and  therefore  its  creative  power  rests  only 
on  supposition.  JVothing  is  created  but  in 
our  imaginations  ;  all  other  things  exist 
by  an  inherent  necessity,  and  that  necessity 
has  neither  beginning  nor  end.  To  create 
is  to  bring  into  existence  something  which 
never  existed  before,  and  where  is  the  being 
in  the  universe  endued  with  such  a  power. 
Is  it  a  spirit  ?  What  is  a  spirit?  Did  it 
create  itself?  How  could  it?  Is  it  matter  ? 
How  could  dull  torpid  matter  bring  itself 
into  existence  ?  That  it  exists  and  has  ex- 
isted from  all  eternity,  is  the  only  rational 
supposition  by  which  we  can  account  for  its. 
existence,  but  as  we  know  nothing  for  cer- 
tain, the  less  we  say  about  it  the  bettei",  for 
the  subject  exceeds  the  limits  of  our  facul- 
ties. 

The  seeming  waste  of  existence  which 
pervades  every  part  of  the  creation,  cannot 
fail  to  excite  the  wonder  and  surprise  of 
rational  beings.  Millions  of  animals  are 
born  one  day  only  to  die  the  next,  and  mil- 
lions more  are  born  without  arriving  at  ma- 
turity ;  for  what  purpose  this  can  have  been 
intended,  suits  not  our  faculties  to  deter- 
mine; we  can  only  say  it  does  not  accord 
with  our  ideas  of  wisdom  and  benevolence. 
The  terraqueous  globe  has  undoubtedly 
undergone  many  changes,  and  therefore, 
instead  of  supposing  that  there  has  been 
only  one  deluge,  we  are  at  liberty  to  suppose 
there  may  have  been  a  hundred,  for  if  such 
an  event  had  not  almost  entirely  destroyed 
the  race  of  man,  there  is  no  reason  can  be 
given  why  we  have  no  arts,  no  sciences,  and 
nothing  but  a  traditionary  account  of  the 
world,  beyond  that  period.  The  supposi- 
tion of  some  such  calamity  can  alone  ac- 
count for  the  small  extent  of  civilization, 
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and  allowing  the  eternity  of  matter,  if  there 
has  been  one,  there  may  have  been  many 
preceding  that,  of  which  alone  we  have  any 
accoint.     The  greater  part  of  the  known 
world  remains  at  present  in  a  state  of  bar- 
barism, and  even  in  those  countries  which 
are  said  to  be  civilized,  the  comforts  of  life 
are   very   sparingly   distributed,    which   in 
general  arises  from  the  unequal  and  partial 
division  of  property,  and  the  injustice  of 
government-  ;  but  even  were  these  adjusted 
upon  the  best  and  most  equal  principles, 
there  still  remains  a  great  limit  to  improve- 
ment m  the  condition  of  man,  from  the  ten- 
dency of  population  to  increase  beyond  the 
means    of    subsistence.      The   principle   of 
population,  when  left  unrestrained  by  other 
checks,  is  productive  of  vice  and  misery,  and 
to  restrain  it  properly  we  must  submit  to 
many  privations ;  the  great  art  is  to  balance 
the  two  evils  as  nearly  as  possible,  so  as  to 
avoid  the  greater  misery.     War,  pestilence, 
and   famine,    are    the    natural   correctives 
of  a  redundant  population  ;    prudence  and 
self-denial  are  the  artificial  checks  which 
are  administered  by  reason ;  from  hence  it 
will  appear  that  man  can  never  be  com- 
pletely happy ;  the  most  he  can  do  is  to 
mitigate  the  evils  of  his  present  state  ;  the 
only  means  afforded  him  of  doing  this  is  by 
the  exercise  of  his  reason,  but  as  man  is 
formed  to  imagine  more  than  he  can  realise, 
he  can  never  be  hapi^y  to  the  utmost  extent 
of  his  ideas.     Imagination  will  always  fur- 
nish something  which  can  never  be  realised. 
Though  many  of  the  evils  of  nature  have 
been  mitigated   by  a  state  of  society,  yet 
these  are  counterbalanced  by  many  other 
evils   almost  equally  great,    so    that    the 
miseries    of  human   life   far   outweigh    its 
happiness.     Many  wants  and  diseases  have 
been    introduced    which    are  unknown  to 
the   savage    state,    aud    the  operations  of 
nature    are    in    many  instances    counter- 
acted, restrained,  and  perverted ;  health  is 
often  sacrificed  to  fashion,  interest,  or  plea- 
sure, and  many  sufier  by  hereditary  dis- 
eases, so  that  life  is  rendered  burdensome 
by  a  protracted  state  of  misery.     Men  con- 
trive to  torment  each  other  in  various  ways 
which   are  unknown  in  a  more  barbarous 
state  of  society;  the  finest  specimens  of  art, 
genius,  and  learning,  are  often  purchased 
at  a  very  dear  rate,  by  those  who  produce 
them,   from  the  envy  of  competitors,  the 
neglect  of  the  world,  and  the  loss  of  health ; 
and   even   the   ties    of    consanguinity   are 
loosened  by  the  collision  of    interests,   so 
that  the  nearest  relations  are  seldom  the  best 
friends. 

The  evils  to   which   men  are  naturally 
subject  may,  however,  be  diminished  by  pru- 
dence and  moderation,  but  the  love  of  wealth 
tempts  them  to  brave  the  violence  of  the 
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elements,  the  dangers  of  climate,  and  even 
the  certain  destruction  of  pestilence ;  were 
men  less  eager  to  obtain  wealth,  or  more 
careful  of  the  lives  of  their  fellow  creatures, 
many  of  these  evils  might  be  avoided  or 
lessened  ;  it  is  not,  however,  merely  the  love 
of  wealth  that  tempts  men  to  these  dangers, 
but  even  the  necessity  of  a  subsistence.  The 
savage  can  procure  himself  a  living  in  his 
own  country  by  his  bow  or  his  sling,  but 
civilised  man,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  wants 
of  nature  in  himself,  and  the  artificial  wants 
of  luxury  in  others,  must  subject  himself  to 
many  unwholesome  employments,  to  many 
perilous  trades,  and  even  to  the  certain  loss 
of  life.  Here  the  savage  has  certainly  an 
advantage  over  many  of  the  lower  ranks  in 
civilized  society,  but  neither  state  is  devoid 
of  its  attendant  evils ,;  yet  were  men  less  am- 
bitious, less  avaricious,  or  less  fond  of  lux- 
uries, they  might  be  content  with  many 
things  wdiich  cannot  be  purchased  without 
the  misery  or  destruction  of  their  fellow 
creatures.  On  the  other  hand,  what  is  life  ? 
for  it  seems  as  if  in  the  order  of  nature, 
that  even  a  small  portion  of  the  luxuries 
and  enjoyments  which  the  world  afibrds, 
could  not  be  procured  without  the  prodigal 
waste  of  it  in  many  human  beings.  Nature 
does  not  seem  to  have  set  a  very  high  value 
upon  human  existence,  when  so  many  are 
found  requisite  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  lux- 
ury, or  even  the  comfort,  of  a  few ;  and 
every  period  of  civilized  society,  will  bear 
testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  remark,  for 
even  the  commonest  article  of  use  is  not 
procured  without  the  loss  of  many  thousand 
lives  in  the  employment.  Sugar  is  an  arti- 
cle notorious  for  the  great  consumption  of 
human  lives  which  it  c^osts,  and  all  commo- 
dities brought  from  foreign  countries  occa- 
sion the  destruction  of  thousands  by  ship- 
wreck, by  loss  of  health,  and  various  cala- 
mities; others  are  not  even  brought  from 
the  bowels  of  the  earth  without  causing  a 
very  great  mortalit^^  Such  calamities  can 
never  be  wholly  avoided  in  a  state  of  society 
— a  state  so  far  preferable  to  the  unsocial 
life  of  a  savage,  as  to  make  these  evils  dis- 
appear, when  it  is  considered  how  much 
comfort  and  pleasure  they  procure  for  the 
survivors.  I  only  mean  to  say,  that  they 
may  be  in  some  degree  lessened.  In  no  one 
country,  at  any  period  of  the  world,  have 
all,  or  even  half  the  men  of  that  country, 
arrived  at  that  state  of  improvement  and 
happiness  for  which  by  their  nature  and 
faculties  they  seem  intended,  or  their  soil 
and  climate  are  capable  of  affording.  The 
advantages  of  both  have  been  wasted  and 
squandered. 

War,  which  has  hitherto  desolated  the 
habitable  globe,  is  common  to  both  the  na- 
tural and  civilized  state  ;  whether  it  is  less 
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destructive  in  the  former  or  the  latter,  seems 
not  hitherto  to  be  determined,  yet  the  fact 
is  not  to  be  disputed,  that  no  nation  of  which 
we  have  any  account  has  ever  been  at  peace 
for  thirty  years  together,  though  many  have 
been  at  war  for  that  period.  War,  therefore, 
seems  the  favourite  employment  of  man, 
and  as  it  is  in  some  measure  requisite  to 
keep  down  a  redundant  population,  it  will 
probably  never  bo  entirely  banished  from 
the  world;  it  certainly,  however,  gives  us 
no  very  favourable  opinion  of  a  system  in 
w-hich  it  is  an  indispensible  ingredient. 

Man,  in  a  savage  state,  is  a  totally  inde- 
pendent being,  he  does  every  thing  for  him- 
self; wdiereas  the  social  man,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  is  in  different  degrees 
dependent  upon  others  for  the  supply  of  his 
wants,  his  pleasures,  and  his  comforts  ;  this 
difference  is  solely  created  by  property.  The 
pleasures  of  the  savage  are  simple,  almost  to 
monotony,  and  inseparably  connected  with 
his  wants,  while  those  of  society  are  facti- 
tious and  varied  in  infinite  degrees ;  yet 
there  are  some  which,  to  Ihe  disgrace  of 
civilization,  partake  in  a  great  degree  of 
savage  ignorance  and  ferocifry,  and  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say,  that  the  generality  of 
mankind  reject  the  refinement  which  ^^ociety 
places  within  their  reach.  The  lower  ranks 
of  people  in  all  countries  are  little  better 
thaa  savages  in  their  manners,  their  minds, 
and  tempers.  Connected  with  society  only 
by  the  wants  of  their  superiors,  and  re- 
strained from  plunder  and  rapine  only  by 
the  pressure  of  authority,  they  seem  to  be 
tied  to  those  above  them  by  the  force  of  law, 
rather  than  united  by  a  community  of  in- 
terest ;  while  this  continues  to  be  the  case, 
civilization  is  not  complete,  and  society  is 
rather  a  forced  union  than  a  friendly  com- 
pact. Men  are  by  nature  savages.  Homo 
hom'mi  lupus,  well  describes  the  species — 
for  though  somewhat  tamed  by  society  and 
education,  we  are  impelled  by  nature  to 
prey  upon  each  other,  in  a  savage  state  liter- 
ally, for  there  are  yet  anthropophagi,  or 
men  eaters ;  in  a  civilized  state  we  prey 
upon  each  other's  property  and  comfort.  So 
far  we  harmonize  with  the  rest  of  the  crea- 
tion, for  all  living  creatures  live  by  the  de- 
struction of  life  either  animal  or  vegetable. 
And  yet  such  is  the  power  of  education,  that 
it  is  capable  almost  of  changing  the  nature 
of  man. 

Equality  of  property  is  by  no  means  the 
indispensible  cement  of  society — it  is  di- 
rectly the  reverse,  for  its  tendency  seems 
rather  to  create  a  savage  independence,  con- 
cenlxating  each  man  in  himself,  than  to  es- 
tablish a  state  of  general  exertion  arising 
from  reciprocity  of  interest.  When  every 
man  is  sufficient  for  himself,  he  has  no  need 
of  the  aid  of  others ;  but  the  variety  of  our 
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wants  and  pleasures  brings  men  together 
into  a  state  of  mutual  dependence  and 
general  harmony.  The  most  desirable  pe- 
riod of  society  is  that  in  which  nature,  cor- 
rected and  improved,  is  the  foundation  of 
our  habits,  pleasures,  and  institutions  ;  for 
though  the  social  man  is  almost  a  factitious 
animal,  it  is  possible  for  him  to  unite  a  re- 
gard for  the  simple  dictates  of  nature,  with 
the  pleasure  derived  from  the  utmost  exer- 
tions of  art.  When  nature  is  entirely  aban- 
doned, and  every  valuable  propensity  which 
she  implants  is  sacrificed  to  the  prevalence 
of  fashion,  or  to  the  influence  of  whim  and 
caprice,  man  is  no  longer  in  a  state  to  enjoy 
the  happiness  of  which  he  is  capable,  but 
becomes  from  that  moment  the  slave  of 
others,  and  of  his  own  vanity,  presumption, 
and  ignorance.  He  adopts  a  mode  of  living 
which  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  every  end 
and  purpose  of  a  rational  being,  ancl  per- 
verts the  first  great  object  of  society,  which 
is  mutual  comfort  and  general  improvement. 
To  live  agreeably  to  nature,  without  despis- 
ing the  conveniences  of  art,  is  to  unite  the 
natural  and  the  civilized  state  as  far  as 
they  are  capable  of  coalesceing  together, 
and  seems  to  promise  a  degree  of  improve- 
ment equal  to  the  highest  excellence  of  our 
nature. 

Longevity,  simply  considered,  is  not  a 
desirable  possession.  To  extend  a  mere  exis- 
tence, or  a  life  of  disease,  is  not  to  be  wished 
for,  by  any  rational  being ;  yet  such  is  the 
nature  of  man,  that  it  requires  an  uncom- 
mon degree  of  misery  to  conquer  the  love  of 
life — a  propensity  which  is  beneficial  to  the 
species,thoughnotto  the  individual.  To  pro- 
long a  life  that  is  useful  and  pleasant,  is  one 
of  the  best  gifts  of  nature,  of  fortune,  or  of 
prudence,  but  certainly  one  of  the  rarest, 
for  the  best  and  most  estimable  of  mankind 
have  generally  the  worst  constitutions,  and 
can  hardly,  by  the  most  rigid  self-denial, 
extend  their  term  to  the  common  length  of 
human  existence.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  some,  who,  by  their  internal 
strength  and  vigor,  defy  even  vice  and  in- 
temperance for  a  very  long  period.  Tiie 
constitution  of  our  bodies  generally  depends 
upon  our  parents  ;  it  is  therefore  fortunate 
for  the  greater  part  of  mankind,  that  those 
who  lead  the  most  intemperate  lives,  beget 
their  children  before  their  vices  have  taken 
such  hold  upon  their  constitution  as  to  pro- 
pagate disease;  but  in  other  instances, 
which  too  frequently  happen,  hereditary 
malady,  united  to  personal  imprudence, 
adds  to  the  general  stock  of  disease  and 
misery,  which  deforms  the  fair  face  of  civil- 
ized society.  The  longevity  of  the  savage 
is  more  rare  than  that  of  the  social  man ; 
the  inclemency  of  the  seasons,  the  violence 
of  climate,  and  the  alternate  extremes  of 
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labour  and  repose,  exhaust  his  natural 
strength  at  an  early  period.  Moderation  in 
all  things  is  the  law  of  enjoyment,  and 
therefore  those  of  the  lower  ranks  of  society 
who  are  moderately  fed,  and  use  moderate 
exertion,  or  even  those  who  lead  a  life  of 
hard  labour,  generally  live  the  longest,  and 
those  who  live  in  a  cold  climate  more  so 
than  those  of  a  hotter ;  yet,  in  all  climates, 
those  who  are  free  from  the  corruption  of 
hereditary  disease,  and  live  according  to 
the  rigid  rales  of  morality  and  prudence, 
stand  the  best  chance  for  longevity.  The 
pains  and  pleasures  of  the  savage  are  few, 
he  is  therefore  little  in  the  powea  of  fortune, 
and  is  chiefly  affected  by  the  elements ;  the 
relations  of  civil  life  create  a  variety  of  plea- 
sures, but  they  also  bring  with  them  an  in- 
finity of  troubles.  The  loss  of  friends,  the 
collisions  of  interest,  the  attacks  of  disease, 
are  all  considerable  diminutions  of  the  com- 
forts aiforded  by  civilization.  SuiFering  is 
the  lot  of  every  human  being,  in  different 
degrees  and  proportions. 

The  operations  of  nature  and  the  actions 
of  men  are  nothing  more  than  certian  causes 
producing  certain  effects  by  an  inevitable 
necessity.  Man  may  murmur,  but  he 
must  submit  to  a  disposition  of  things  tlie 
most  apparently  unjust;  he  must  submit  to 
see  virtue  insulted  and  degraded,  while  vice 
and  folly  are  triumphant;  to  see  youth, 
heauty,  and  talents  sink  into  the  grave, 
while  age  and  decrepitude  live  to  torment 
and  be  tormented  ;  to  see  money  heaped 
upon  the  worthless,  and  the  worthy  oppress- 
ed by  poverty  ;  all  this  happens  in  the  regular 
course  of  things,  but  to  whom  it  happens  is 
the  effect  of  chance.  I  have  suffered  mucli 
from  the  delicacy  of  my  own  feelings,  and 
the  want  of  feelings  in  others.  The  idea  of 
nations  and  individuals  being  punished  for 
their  actions,  arises  from  that  barbarous 
theology  which  represents  the  Deity  as  a 
revengeful  and  malicious  being,  who  delights 
in  the  sufferings  of  those  whom  he  has  created, 
and  hardens  merely  to  punish.  It  is  a 
narrow,  bigoted,  and  illiberal  sentiment, 
the  remnant  of  Jewish  divinity,  and  unwor- 
thy of  Christians  or  rational  beings;  for, 
philosophically  speaking,  all  the  events  of 
the  world  are  but  the  result  of  natural  cau- 
ses, into  whose  origin  we  are  not  able  to 
penetrate.  Let  those,  therefore,  who  pro- 
nounce thus  harshly  on  the  measures  of  a 
being  whose  nautre  they  are  unable  to  com- 
prehend, be  taught  humility  and  submission 
from  the  consideraton  of  their  limited  facul- 
ties, and  forbear  to  judge  decisively  where 
they  are  not  supplied  with  the  means  of  de- 
cision. The  purposes  for  which  the  events 
of  the  world  ara  established  can  never  be 
known  by  human  nature,  they  are  infinitely 
beyond  our  reach ;  all  systems,  therfore, 
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which  pretend  to  account  for  what  cannot  be 
accounted  for,  are  defective  in  this  material 
particular,  that  there  is  a  limit  to  their  re- 
searches which  they  cannot  pass,  and  there- 
fore they  only  wander  in  folly  when  they 
attempt  to  explain  what  can  never  be  deve- 
loped. And  yet  no  man  who  looks  at  the 
history  of  the  world,  either  in  past  or  pre- 
sent times,  can  deny  that  it  has  been  and  is 
a  vast  theatre  of  crimes,  of  murders,  mas- 
sacres, usurpations,  and  intrigues,  occasioned 
by  the  passions  of  mankind.  Who  then  will 
say  that  it  is  governed  by  a  Being  infinitely 
wise  and  benevolent?  A  Being  who  causes 
so  much  evil  cannot  be  both  wise  and  good. 
Divines  tell  us  that  God  does  not '  cause 
these  things,  he  only  permits  them  ;  this  is 
a  distinction  without  a  difference.  Humanly 
speaking,  the  misfortunes  of  manlcind  are 
the  effects  of  their  own  imprudence,  philo- 
sophically speaking,  they  are  the  result  of 
au  inevitable  necessity,  for  one  course  of 
action  naturally  leads  to  virtue  and  happi- 
ness, and  another  to  vice  and  misery,  and 
these  are  the  result  of  just  or  false  calcula- 
tions, which  are  founded  on  the  immutable 
and  eternal  relation  of  things. 

Mankind,  in  their  various  stations,  act 
from  a  variety  of  motives,  and  he  who  is 
actuated  by  the  most  worthy,  will  eventually 
do  the  most  good  to  himself  and  to  society. 
There  are  many  substitutes  for  virtue  which 
are  sufficient  for  the  common  purposes  of 
life,  and  the  generality  of  mankind ;  the 
restraints  of  law,  the  force  of  opinion,  the 
prevalence  of  custom,  the  love  of  reputation, 
and  even  the  forms  of  honour,  supply  the 
place  of  virtue,  so  as  to  keep  society  toge- 
the.  Virtue,  or  the  love  of  rectitude,  is  the 
only  satisfactory  motive,  and  the  only 
means  of  rendering  mankind  completely 
happy,  but  happiness  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  the  end  for  which  the  universe  was 
formed,  yet  in  all  creatures  the  desire 
of  it  is  strongly  implanted,  and  this  desire 
engages  man,  above  all  others,  in  a  constant 
struggle  with  the  evils  of  nafure  and  of  so- 
ciety. Man  cares  a  great  deal  about  Nature, 
but  Nature  cares  very  little  about  man,  she 
torments  him  in  various  ways  while  living, 
and  finally  puts  an  end  to  his  existence.  The 
highest  excellence  which  he  seems  intended 
to  arrive  at,  is  an  almost  unlimited  improve- 
ment in  knowledge,  and  so  far  as  this  con- 
fers happiness,  he  may  be  happy ;  but  it  is 
a  sort  of  happiness  which  consists  more  in 
the  pursuit  than  in  the  acquisition  ;  whether 
a  future  life  will  confer  on  him  more  sub- 
stantial bliss,  he  never  can  determine ;  it 
seems  a  sort  of  Pisgah  prospect,  which  he 
can  enjoy  only  by  the  force  of  imagination. 
Nature,  we  are  told,  has  intended  all  things 
for  the  best,  but  it  must  be  allowed,  that 
she  has  given  to  the  generality  of  men   no 
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very  valuable  present  when  she  gave  them 
existence,  and  that  those  who  are  unhappy 
without  any  fault  of  their  own,  have  a  right 
to  complain  of  injustice  and  cruelty-  The 
existence  of  one  miserable  being  in  the 
world,  is  an  invincible  argument  against  the 
belief  of  a  Deity,  infinitely  wise  and  bene- 
volent. The  laws  of  Nature  are  either  fixed 
and  invariable,  or  they  are  dependent  on 
the  will  of  a  capricious  Being — if  that  Being 
is  not  capricious,  then  his  will  is  in  confor- 
mity to  the  laws  of  Nature,  and  Nature  and 
God  are  one.  Man  may  conceive  the  exis- 
tence of  an  independent  Being,  but  he  can 
never  prove  it.  To  create  the  world  from 
nothing,  is  more  inconceivable  than  that  it 
has  existed  from  eternity. 

Though  the  evils  of  life  must  be  severely 
felt  by  men  in  all  stations,  and  by  some 
more  than  others,  there  are  not  wanting  ar- 
guments of  great  weight  to  reconcile  us  to 
their  pressure,  independent  of  any  religious 
consideration  ;  of  all  these  the  most  power- 
ful is  their  inevitable  necessity  ;  for  such  is 
the  nature  of  man,  that  we  readily  acqui- 
esce in  whatever  we  persuade  ourselves  is 
without  a  remedy,  or  happens  to  us  inde- 
pendent of  our  own  conduct.  Much  con- 
solation may  also  be  derived  from  seeing 
that  our  lot  is  not  singular,  but  that  all 
are  subject  to  calamity,  and  that  many  suf- 
fer more  severely  than  ourselves.  It  also  is 
no  small  comfort  to  have  it  in  our  power 
to  think,  that  whatever  may  befall  us,  we 
have  done  our  utmost  to  make  others  happy ; 
and  that  though  we  have  failed  in  acquiring 
happiness  ourselves,  we  have  not  contri- 
buted to  make  the  world  worse  than  we 
found  it,  but  have  increased  the  general 
sum  of  virtue  and  knowledge ;  and  though 
we  should  not  presume  to  consider  our- 
selves more  than  mere  mechanical  agents, 
composing  part  of  an  immense  universe,  we 
at  least  may  rejoice  that  we  have  been  in- 
struments of  good,  for  the  promotion  of 
happiness  and  morality.  By  reasoning  thus, 
we  are  more  like  rational  beings  than  by 
flying  for  consolation  to  the  hope  of  un- 
certain futurity  :  but  whether  we  are  re- 
religious  or  whether  we  are  merely  moral, 
does  not  depend  on  ourselves  ;  the  conso- 
lations and  the  terrors  of  religion  are  not  in 
our  own  power  and  arise  from  circumstances 
over  which  we  have  no  control,  they  are 
more  the  result  of  imagination  than  of  rea- 


son, but  at  any  rate  they  are  no  more  of 
our  making,  than  we  are  makers  of  our- 
selves— God,  is  said  to  be  an  uncreated 
Being,  but  all  the  world  is  uncreated,  and 
has  to  my  idea  existed  from  all  eternity. — 
The  operations  of  nature  in  some  instances 
produce  good,  and  in  others  evil,  and  there- 
fore cannot  proceed  from  infinite  benevo- 
lence. The  instinct  of  animals  is  said  to  be 
an  admirable  proof  of  divine  wisdom,  but 
it  is  no  more  so,  than  that  fire  should  burn, 
or  water  quench  it.  The  formation  of  the 
human  body  shews  a  wonderful  adaptation 
of  different  parts  to  different  useful  ends, 
but  they  are  as  well  adapted  to  produce 
pain  when  out  of  order,  as  pleasure  when 
they  perform  their  functions.  The  forma- 
tion of  stones  in  the  kidneys  and  gall  blad- 
der, tends  immediately  to  the  production  of 
exquisite  pain,  from  the  smallness  of  the 
passages  through  which  they  are  forced — 
therefore  to  argue  for  the  wisdom  of  provi- 
dence from  what  is  good,  and  neglect  to 
consider  what  is  defective,  is  a  very  partial 
mode  of  reasoning.  All  that  can  be  said 
with  safety  on  this  subject  is,  that  the  uni- 
verse is  sufficient  to  excite  the  wonder  and 
admiration  of  man,  and  when  I  am  asked 
who  made  it,  my  answer  is  "  I  cannot  tell. ' ' 
Men  are  not  what  they  seem  any  more 
than  women,  and  the  generous  savage,  un- 
accustomed to  represent  things  otherwise 
than  as  they  are,  starts  with  surprise  at  the 
deceptions  which  men  practise  on  each 
other  ;  for  such  is  the  sophisticated  state  of 
civilized  life,  that  no  man  is  to  be  believed 
for  his  words,  but  rather  to  be  suspected  of 
intending  the  contrary  to  all  that  he  pro- 
fesses.  The  world  is  full  of  fraud,  deceit^ 
and  selfishness,  and  he  who  wishes  to  ac- 
quire any  tolerable  share  of  its  comforts 
must  be  constantly  on  his  guard  against  the 
arts  of  his  competitors,  and  he  who  is  born 
to  hereditary  wealth  must  be  equally  careful. 
Health  and  reputation  are  the  most  valu- 
able possessions,  but  money  is  not  to  be 
despised,  and  he  who  neglects  to  acquire  or 
preserve  it  must  not  wonder  if  he  is  neg- 
lected. The  world  cares  very  little  about 
individuals,  individuals  therefore  must  take 
care  of  themselves,  and  if  they  wish  to  be 
respected,  must  study  to  acquire  those  things 
which  will  always  ensure  repect,  namely — 
character  and  money. 
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The  simplest  form  of  government  is  despo- 
tism, where  all  the  inferior  orbs  of  power 
are  moved  merely  by  the  will  of  the  su- 
preme, and  all  that  are  subjected  to  them, 
directed  in  the  same  manner,  merely  by  the 
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occasional  will  of  the  magistrate.  This 
form,  as  it  is  the  most  simple,  so  it  is  infi- 
nitely the  most  general.  Scarce  any  part 
of  the  world  is  exempted  from  its  power. 
And  in  those  few  places  where  men  enjoy 
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whence  such  diversity  of  judijment  ?  It  is 
accounted  for  simply  by  this  fact,  that  men 
judge  of  things  precisely  as  they  appear  to 
them  ;  and  the  different  judgments  formed 
of  the  same  things  are  ascribable  wholly  to 
the  different  degrees  of  strength  in  the 
faculty  of  perception.  The  truth  or  false- 
hood of  the  most  abstruse  and  difficult  pro- 
position is  judged  of  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciples, for  the  most  complex  process  of 
reasoning  is  reducible  to  acts  of  simple 
judgment;  perception  and  judgment,  there- 
fore, appear  to  be  alike  governed  by  a  law  of 
necessity. 

Let  us  now  proceed,  as  we  have  hitherto 
merely  treated  of  the  operations  of  the 
mind,  with  regard  to  the  subject  under  con- 
sideration, to  draw  attention  to  the  causes 
of  action.  A  man  wills  to  act,  and  the  ac- 
tion certainly  follows  the  volition.  But 
why  does  a  man  will  to  act?  what  de- 
termines his  volition  ?  Mr.  Locke  con- 
siders the  volition  to  proceed  from  some 
pressing  uneasiness.  But  to  what  must  we 
ascribe  this  pressing  uneasiness  ?  Man  is, 
as  Mr.  Locke  has  clearly  shewn,  endowed 
with  sensation  : — his  senses  are  the  inlets  to 
all  the  knowledge  he  possesses.  Capable 
of  enjoying  pleasure  and  of  suffering  pain, 
he  is  lirresistibly  impelled  by  motives  ope- 
rating upon  his  hopes  and  fears — his  de- 
sires and  aversions.  By  a  law  of  his  nature 
he  shuns  pain  and  pursues  pleasui-e.  If 
then  his  judgment  assures  liim  that  the 
possession  of  anything  will  yield  him  plea- 
sure, his  will  is  immediately  and  necessarily 
determined  to  obtain  it ;  if,  on  the  contrary, 
any  object  is  known  to  produce  pain,  it  ex- 
cites his  aversion,  and  his  will  is  as  neces- 
sarily determined  to  avoid  it.  To  satisfy 
ourselves  that  this  is  in  reality  the  case,  little 
reflection  is  necessary.  Every  thinking 
man,  is  fully  aware  that  we  are  necessarily 
impelled  to  will  the  possession  of  that 
which  is  supposed  to  yield  pleasure ;  and 
the  avoidance  of  that  which  is  thought  to 
inflict  pain.  Here,  then,  it  will  be  per- 
ceived, is  a  fixed  law  of  nature  for  regula- 
ting the  will  as  well  as  the  other  powers  of 
the  mind  and  body.  Thus  we  arrive  at  the 
conclusion  that  the  will  is  constantly,  de- 
finitely, and  invariably  determined  by  the 
preponderance  of  motives,  and  that  every 
thought  and  action  of  man  is,  therefore,  the 
necessary  result  of  the  preceding  circum- 
stances. Self-preservation,  which  istermed 
(perhaps  erroneously)  the  first  law  of  nature, 
is  thus  efficiently  secured.  This  point  is 
ably  stated  in  Morgan's  Philosophy  of 
Morals.  "  If,"  observes  the  writer,  "  ex- 
ternal objects  did  not  operate  upon  the 
senses  according  to  an  immutable  law,  but 
were  capable  of  producing  various  effects 
at  different  times,  it  is  indisputable  that 
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there  could  be  no  knowledge.  In  the 
same  manner,  if  desire  did  not  regulate  reac-» 
tion  with  a  similar  immutability,  if  the  same 
desires  might  excite  indifferently  various 
modifications  of  action,  it  is  obvious  that 
knowledge  (or  to  use  the  most  elementary 
term,  perception)  could  not  contribute  to 
the  permanence  of  the  animal  it  is  destined 
to  guide." — p.  70.  But,  notwithstanding 
the  strength  of  this  argument,  it  may,  I 
conceive,  receive  additional  illustration. 
Having  shewn,  I  trust  satisfactorily,  that 
perception  and  j  udgment  are  governed  by 
a  law  of  necessity,  I  will  now  endeavour  to 
shew  that  the  will  is  uniformly  determined 
in  accordance  not  only  with  our  preserva- 
tion, but  also  with  our  gratification.  Are 
we  not  instinctively  or  mechanically  im- 
pelled, when  placed  in  dangerous  circum- 
stances, to  cling  to  whatever  affords  a  hope 
of  preservation  ?  If  it  be  an  approaching 
danger,  and  we  have  time  to  reflect,  are  we 
less  intent  upon  devising  the  means  of 
escape  ?  Can  a  man  craving  for  food  will 
himself  to  be  satisfied  ?  Or,  when  satisfied, 
will  himself  to  be  hungry.  It  may  be  as- 
serted, perhaps,  that  these  are  physical 
circumstances,  and  no  one  disputes  that 
man  is  subject  to  a  physical  necessity.  But 
imagine  two  moral  or  intellectual  objects 
presented  for  a  man's  choice,  if  one  appear 
better  than  the  other  can  he  choose  the 
worst  ?  Can  a  passionate  man  will  liimself 
to  be  calm?  No  !  the  least  consideration 
will  satisfy  us  that  a  passionate  man,  though 
he  thinks  he  wills  with  the  greatest  energy, 
is  absolutely  impotent  of  will,  and  is  irresis- 
tibly hurried  on  by  circumstances.  Indeed, 
the  more  we  examine  this  subject,  the  more 
strongly  shall  we  be  convinced  that  motives 
are  constantly  operating  upon  us,  and  im- 
pelling us  to  pursue  pleasure  and  avoid 
pain.  Any  other  view  of  the  subject  de- 
stroys the  force  of  motives,  and  reduces  the 
question  to  an  absurdity — an  effect  without 
a  cause.  It  has  been  well  observed,  that  a 
pair  of  scales,  perfectly  poised,  cannot  pon- 
derate on  either  side  ;  and  a  man  who  has 
no  motives  to  act  will  not  act  at  all. 
Everything  must  be  at  rest  which  has  no 
force  to  impel  it.  By  casting  a  grain  into 
one  of  the  scales  I  make  a  change  in  the 
circumstances,  which  is  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  a  depression  of  the  one  and  an 
elevation  of  the  other ;  and  thus  it  is  with 
man — he  is  necessarily  depressed  or  elevated 
by  the  variation  of  a  grain  in  the  circum- 
stances in  which  he  is  placed.  Belsham, 
in  his  Elements  of  the  Philosophy  of  the 
Mind,  deems  it  absolutely  impossible  for 
men  to  act  differently  in  circumstances 
precisely  similar;  and  proceeds  to  observe, 
that  the  reason  why  we  cannot  predict  the 
line  of  conduct  an  individual  will  pursue, 
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with  the  same  certainty  that  we  can  physical 
effects,  arises  from  the  impossibility  of 
knowing  the  state  of  his  mind  and  feelings. 
^'  Nevertheless,"  he  observes,  "  there  ax"e 
cases  in  which  the  actions  of  man  may  be 
predicted  with  a  precision  nearly  approxi- 
mating to  that  with  which  we  foretel  the  ef- 
ects  of  physical  causes.  For  example,  it  is  as 
certain  that  a  dishonest  and  avaricious  man 
will  take  an  undue  advantage  in  business, 
where  opportunity  offers,  as  that  fire  will 
burn  or  water  run  down  hill."  This  diffi- 
culty, however,  does  not  attack  exclusively 
to  foretelling  the  actions  of  man  : — it  is 
equally  impossible  to  predict  natural  oc- 
currences, though  they  are  admitted  to  be 
governed  by  necessary  laws  ;  for  instance, 
we  cannot  tell  which  way  the  wind  will 
blow  to-morrow — the  dryness  or  humidity 
of  the  atmosphere — and  many  other  similar 
circumstances. 

Mr.  Collins  observes,  that  "as  all  actions 
have  a  beginning,  man  must  be  a  necessary 
agent ;  for  whatever  has  a  beginning  must 
have  a  cause,  and  every  cause  is  a  necessary 
cause  ;  and  if  any  action  whatsoever  can  be 
done  without  a  cause,  then  effects  and 
causes  can  have  no  necessary  relation." 

But  an  objection  has  beeii  urged  against 
the  truth  of  the  doctrine  of  necessity,  by 
denying  that  our  actions  are  the  necessary 
result  of  motives,  upon  the  plea  that  a  man 
may  choose  one  of  two  things  which  are  ex- 
actly alike — where,  as  he  is  sujDposed  to  be 
perfectly  indifferent,  he  has  no  motive  for 
choosing  one  in  preference  to  the  other — say, 
one  of  two  eggs,  or  apples,  or  pears,  or 
other  things,  in  all  respects  the  same.  But 
this  is  a  sophistical  mode  of  stating  the  case. 
What  if  the  two  things  are  precisely  alike, 
that  is  but  a  small  part  of  the  circumstances : 
there  is  the  man's  disposition  or  inclination 
to  take  one  of  two ;  and  no  man  will,  for 
one  moment,  admit  that  any  choice  could 
be  made  if  an  inclination  or  disposition  to 
take  did  not  exist.  Indeed,  without  a  mo- 
tive he  could  make  no  choice,  otherwise  we 
should  have  an  effect  without  a  cause.  Mr. 
Locke  appears  somewhat  confused  upon  this 
subject,  and  mentions  the  circumstance  of 
an  individual  suspending  his  volition  as  a 
proof  that  he  possesses  liberty.  Now  deli- 
berating or  suspending  our  volitions,  is  no 
proof  of  liberty ;  because  when  the  mind  is 
kept  in  suspense  between  desiring  and  not 
desiring  any  object  the  final  preporulerancy 
of  desire,  necessarily  determines  the  will,  or 
wish  to  obtain  it ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  the 
prevalence  of  aversion  as  necessarily  cre- 
ates a  wish  to  decline  it. 

"  Is  it  possible,  then,"  observes  the  cele- 
brated Dr.  Priestley,  "  that  a  philosopher 
observing  these  constant  and  uniform  ap- 
pearances, should  not  conclude  that  the 
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proper  cause  of  a  man's  actions,  are  the  mo- 
tives by  which  he  is  influenced  ?  Strengthen 
the  motive  and  the  action  is  more  vigorous  ; 
diminish  it,  and  its  vigour  is  abated ; 
change  the  motive,  and  the  action  is 
changed ;  entirely  mthdraw  it,  and  the  ac- 
tion Ceases ;  introduce  an  opposite  motive 
of  equal  weight,  and  all  action  is  suspended, 
just  as  a  limb  is  kept  motionless  by  the 
equal  action  of  antagonist  muscles.  As  far 
as  we  can  j  udge,  motives  and  actions  do,  in 
all  possible  cases,  strictly  correspond  to  each 
other." 

The  more  intelligent  advocates  of  the  free 
agency  of  man,  however,  having  been  driven 
from  all  their  positions,  now  adopt  a  differ- 
ent mode  of  reasoning  upon  this  subject. 
Unable  to  reply  successfully  to  the  con- 
vincing arguments  urged  against  their  hy- 
pothesis, they  evade  the  conclusion  by  de- 
claring that  they  are  conscious  that  the  will 
possesses  a  self-determining  power ;  which 
consciousness,  they  affirm,  is  superior  to  all 
argument,  and  unerringly  establishes  the 
truth  of  their  position.  Let  us  briefly  ex- 
amine this  position.  What  is  consciousness  ? 
Is  it  not  the  perception  of  what  passes  in  a 
man's  thoughts  ?  How,  then,  can  it,  in  this 
controversy,  be  a  test  of  truth?  The  advo- 
cate of  free-will  is  conscious  that,  indepen- 
dently of  circumstances,  he  possesses  a 
power  oi  self-determination  ;  while,  on  the 
contrary,  the  necessarian  is  conscious  that 
he  is  necessai'ily  determined.  Can  we,  then, 
with  propriety,  appeal  to  consciousness  to 
establish  the  truth  of  contradictory  hypo- 
theses ?  The  value  of  consciousness  will, 
indeed,  be  found  to  depend  entirely  upon 
the  strength  of  the  faculty  of  perception, 
and  the  degree  of  knowledge  we  possess; 
and  varies  considerably  in  ignorant  men  and 
in  philosophers.  Vain  and  ignorant  men  are 
too  frequently  conscious  that  they  possess 
more  knowledge  than  profound  philoso- 
phers. But  what  is  their  consciousness 
worth  ?  Does  it  prove  a  fool  to  be  a  philo- 
sopher? In  fact,  we  can  only  be  conscious 
of  effects;  c«u5e5  are  beyond  the  reach  of 
consciousness.  We  are,  for  instance,  all 
conscious  that  we  exist ;  but  will  any  rea- 
sonable man  adduce  this  consciousness  to 
to  prove  how  we  exist  ?  With  as  much  pro- 
priety might  we  affirm,  that  this  ignorance 
of  hoio  we  exist  proves  our  self-existence ; 
as  that  our  ignorance  of  the  causes  which 
govern  the  will  proves  that  it  possesses  a 
self-determining  power. 

It  will  be  seen  that  I  have  taken  up  the 
subject  strictly  on  its  own  merits,  and  have 
briefly  shewn  it  to  be  true  that  man  is  not 
a  Free  Agent;  and  have  also  endeavoured  to 
establish  the  position,  "  that  by  a  law  of 
our  nature  the  will  is  invariably  and  neces- 
sarily determined  by  the  predominant  mo- 
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lives  or  previous  circumstances,  the  same 
action  uniformly  resulting  from  the  volition, 
or  act  of  willing,  when  the  antecedent  state 
of  mind  is  precisely  the  same." 

A  few  words  must  be  devoted  to  the  objec- 
tions that  are  urged  against  the  doctrine  of 
necessity.  It  is  thought  by  some  persons, 
not  well  acquainted  with  the  subject,  that 
it  is  pregnant  with  very  dangerous  conse- 
quences. But  few  who  have  studied  it  suf- 
ficiently have  risen  up  with  such  impres- 
sions. Some  of  its  opponents,  however, 
persist  in  asserting  that  the  scheme  of  neces- 
sity leaves  no  foundation  for  praise  or  blame, 
and  renders  manifestly  improper  the  appli- 
cation of  rewards  and  punishments.  Dr. 
Priestley  meets  this  difficulty  most  satis- 
factorily. He  supposes  himself  possessed  of 
two  sons,  whom  he  designs  to  make  virtuous 
and  happy.  On  the  mind  of  one  of  them, 
motives  have  a  constant  and  necessary  in- 
fluence. It  is  known  that  the  prospect  of 
good,  or  pleasure,  will  certainly  incline  him 
to  comply  with  his  father's  inj  unctions ; 
while  the  fear  of  evil,  or  pain,  will  as  cer- 
tainly deter  him  from  doing  any  thing  that 
his  father  wishes  to  dissuade  him  from.  The 
father,  therefore,  brings  him  under  a  course 
of  discipline  with  the  greatest  prospect  of 
success.  His  other  son,  he  supposes  to  be 
differently  constituted  ;  motives  having  no 
necessary  or  certain  influence  upon  his  de- 
terminations ;  it  is,  therefore,  exactly  an 
equal  chance  whether  his  father's  promises 
or  threatenings,  rewards  or  punishments, 
will  determine  his  actions  or  not.  Who, 
then,  would  go  on  adding  "  line  upon  line, 
precept  upon  precept,"  under  such  dis- 
couraging circumstances?  We  all  act  upon  th  e 
principle,  that  the  rectitude  or  depravity  of  a 
man's  conduct  depends  on  the  impressions 
which  he  receives  in  his  youth ;  and  that  these 
impressions,  frequently  repeated,  become 
habits,  and  fix  the  character  of  the  man. 
So  far,  therefore,  from  this  being  an  objec- 
tion to  the  doctrine  of  necessity,  we  perceive 
that  praise  and  blame,  rewards  and  punish- 
ments, would  be  unjust  and  impolitic,  under 
the  opposite  scheme  of  Free  Agency.  Be- 
cause the  application  of  these  things  would 
be  absurd  if  they  had  no  necessary  influence 
upon  the  will,  and  the  consequent  actions 
of  man.  What  parent  would  be  at  the 
trouble  and  expense  of  educating  a  family,  if 
he  imagined  there  was  no  necessary  connec- 
tion between  motives  and  conduct?  Re- 
wards and  punishments,  indeed,  even  in  a 
national  or  political  point  of  view,  are,  or 
ought  to  be,  but  curbs  placed  upon  the  de- 
sires and  aversions  of  individuals  by  the 
judicious  distribution  of  pleasure  and  pain. 
Pleasure  and  pain  operating  upon  the  hopes 
and  fears  of  man,  are  like  the  banks  of  a 
ijver  J  they  confine  his  actions  to  their  pro- 


per  channel,  and  prevent  them  from  over- 
whelming and  destroying  the  surrounding 
existences. 

Another  objection  is,  that  the  doctrine  of 
necessity  annihilates  practical  virtue,  and 
encourages  indolence  and  vice.  No  objec- 
tion could  be  more  misplaced  than  this ;  for 
the  objection  indicates  an  incapacity  in  the 
objector  to  comprehend  either  the  nature 
and  tendency  of  its  principles,  or  its  influ- 
ence upon  the  mind  and  character  of  its 
votaries.  So  far,  indeed,  from  this  being 
founded  in  truth,  those  who  contend  for  free 
will,  or  the  free  agency  of  man,  protect 
themselves  in  peculiar  circumstances  by 
acting  upon  the  very  principles  they  repu- 
diate. Take,  for  example,  a  notorious  drun- 
kard but  an  intelligent  believer  in  the  free 
agency  of  man,  who  has  determined  to  re- 
form the  degrading  and  demoralizing  habit. 
Will  he  not  shun  the  company,  and  the  con- 
sequent influence,  of  his  ale-house  com- 
panions ?  Unquestionably  he  will.  You 
will  not  find  such  a  man  entering  into  the 
danger  that  he  wishes  to  shun.  But  why 
should  he  act  thus  prudently ;  why  thus 
tacitly  acknowledge  the  truth  of  the  doc- 
trine he  opposes  ?  Could  he  not  vanquish 
all  adverse  circumstances  by  an  effort 
of  his  will?  Such  objections  are  absurd. 
We  know  that  a  man  of  bad  dispositions, 
and  abandoned  pursuits,  may  pretend  to 
avail  himself,  in  excuse  for  his  conduct,  and 
even  plead  in  its  justification  the  principles 
of  necessity ;  but  so  he  could,  and  frequently 
does,  of  other  principles  equally  true.  I 
have  heard  a  dissipated  and  wicked  charac- 
ter quoting  scripture  in  justification  of  his 
conduct,  "  Let  us  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry, 
for  to-morrow  we  die."  But  the  truth  is  not 
lo  be  shaken  by  the  conduct  of  such  men, 
or  the  objections  arising  therefrom.  Indeed, 
so  far  from  indolence  and  vice  being  en- 
couraged by  the  doctrine  of  necessity,  pre- 
cisely the  reverse  is  the  truth.  A  neces- 
sarian has  constantly  before  him  a  principle 
which  is  completely  destructive  of  these 
things.  He  knows  that  in  all  his  under- 
takings the  means  must  be  adequate  to  the 
attainment  of  the  end,  or  the  end  cannot  be 
accomplished.  So  that  if  a  necessarian 
desire  to  increase  the  productive  power  of 
his  land  he  bestows  upon  it  a  higher  de- 
gree of  cultivation,  and  takes  every  means 
to  bring  about  the  end  desired.  His  sys- 
tem declares  that  the  laws  which  govern 
thought,  are  as  fixed  and  invariable  as  those 
which  regulate  matter.  Hence  the  doctrine 
of  necessity,  rightly  understood,  will  be 
found  to  produce  effects  directly  the  reverse 
of  those  specified  in  the  objection — it  will 
annihilate  indolence  and  vice,  and  encourage 
practical  virtue  :  because  you  will  not  find 
a  necessarian,  properly  imbued  with   his 
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principles,  anticipating  results  where  nopro- 
per  means  have  been  employed  to  produce 
them ;  his  principles  will  effectually  subdue 
that  visionary  state  of  feeling  which  leads 
men  to  hope  against  experience,  and  to  be- 
ti-ay  a  neglect  of  consequences  in  the  ge- 
neral conduct  of  life.  A  necessarian  knows, 
that  to  be  happy  he  must  subject  himself  to 
the  influence  and  control  of  those  princi- 
ples which  will  render  him  so.  "  Make  the 
tree  good,  and  the  fruit  will  be  good  also." 
"  Doth  a  fountain  send  forth  at  the  same 
place  sweet  water  and  bitter?" 

But  it  is  useless  to  dwell  upon  objections. 
They  serve  but  to  dim  the  eye  of  an  in- 
quirer and  becloud  the  truth  he  is  in 
pursuit  of ; — their  weakness  may  be  com- 
pared to  the  blaze  occasioned  by  a  handful 
of  straw,  which,  for  a  moment,  obscures  the 
beauty  and  splendour  of  a  star  in  the  firma- 
ment. The  temporary  blaze  of  the  one  is 
evanescent — it  is  soon  extinguished  ;  while 
the  reality  and  brilliancy  of  the  other  is 
durable,  and  sheds  its  lustre  when  that 
which  caused  its  transient  obscurity  is  for- 
gotten. Such,  I  anticipate,  will  be  the  fate 
of  all  objections  to  the  doctrine  of  philo- 
sophical necessity. 

But,  in  conclusion,  permit  me  to  draw 
attention  to  its  direct  influence  upon  the 
mind  of  a  person  who  is  firmly  convinced 
of  its  truth,  and  who  fully  comprehends 
its  principles.  The  necessarian  believes 
that  the  human  will  is  the  subject  of  in- 
variable laws,  and  that  every  evil,  whether 
moral  or  physical,  is  only  a  means  to  an 


end,  necessary  for  the  production  of  great 
and  universal  happiness.  Actuated  by  such 
exalted  views,  how  can  any  man  say  that 
the  doctrine  tends  to  paralyze  exertion? 
Though  a  necessarian  believes  that  the  best 
means  are  in  operation  to  bring  about  the 
greatest  possible  happiness,  he  knows  also 
that  human  agents  are  mainly  instrumental 
in  its  accomplishment.  This  consideration 
exhilirates  his  feelings  and  excites  to  active 
usefulness.  He  feels  compassion  for  all  who 
are  suffering  under  evils,  and  would  cheer- 
fully assist  in  removing  them.  Should  simi- 
lar evils  overtake  himself,  his  principles 
impart  that  degree  of  moral  courage  which 
enables  him  to  sustain  them  with  resigna- 
tion and  fortitude.  Well  understood  it  is 
a  glorious  doctrine.  It  strengthens  our 
perceptions — invigorates  our  efforts  to  im- 
prove the  condition  of  the  unhappy — excites 
in  our  minds  the  strongest  desire  to  be  in- 
telligent, active,  and  virtuous ;  and,  above 
all,  it  convinces  us  that  every  future  event, 
though  it  cannot  be  contingent,  may,  if  we 
do  our  duty,  be  productive  of  greater  hap- 
piness to  mankind  than  the  events  of  either 
the  past  or  the  present  time.  The  true 
philosophic  necessarian  is  happy  in  the  con- 
templation of  these  things — from  seeming 
evil  he  educes  good  —  to  him  everything  in 
nature  teems  with  instruction  ;  and  of  him 
it  may  with  strict  propriety  be  asserted,  in 
the  comprehensive  and  expressive  language 
of  Shakspeare,  that  he 

Finds  tongnes  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks, 
Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  everything. 


ETERNITY  OF  THE  UNIVERSE— PRO V'IDENCE  OF  GOD. 


OPINIONS    OF    ARISTOTLE    AND    SPINOZA. 

From  the  Marquis  D'Argen's  Dissertation  on  the  Uncertainty  of  Human  Knowledge. 


All  the  ancient  Philosophers  were  persua- 
ded, that  out  of  nothing,  nothing  could  be 
made.  Even  those  who  maintained,  that 
the  world  had  a  beginning,  thought  that  the 
Matter  of  which  it  was  made,  was  eternal, 
and  had  always  had  an  existence.  This  is 
that  matter,  which  Ovid  calls  the  Chaos, 
and  Epicurus  calls  Atoms,  which  having  no 
mutual  connection,  floated  about  in  empty 
space. 

It  seems,  that  this  opinion  of  the  ancient 
philosophers,  who  had  only  the  light  of  na- 
ture for  their  guide,  was  founded  upon  rea- 
sons which  they  thought  evident.  If,  said 
they,  something  may  be  made  from  nothing, 
and  if  nothing  can  produce  bodies,  we  shouM 
every  day  see  new  productions,  of  which  we 
could  have  no  knowledge.  Every  thing 
might  indifferently  spring  from  every  thing, 
and  proceed  without  order  or  method,  from 
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any  place  or  any  cause ;  and  if  bodies  and 
substances  were  created  from  nothing,  all 
seeds  so  unchangeably  specified  and  deter- 
mined would  be  of  no  service.  All  sorts  of 
animals  and  plants  would  be  produced  hap- 
hazard from  all  sorts  of  seeds.  We  should 
perpetually  be  seeing  new  creatures  proceed 
from  nothing,  and  they  would  produce 
others  as  cbiance  should  direct.  Whereas  we 
see,  on  the  contrary,  a  perfect  order  and 
harmony  in  the  works  of  Nature ;  all  things 
have  their  rise  from  certain  sources,  from 
whence  they  always  proceed.  They  require 
certain  seed,  matter,  places  and  dispositions 
to  each  class.  Corn,  herbs,  fruits,  grow  by 
little  and  little  ;  and  so  far  is  nothing  from 
producing  trees  and  making  them  spring 
out  of  the  earth  in  an  instant,  that  men  are 
obliged  to  cultivate  it,  and  assist  in  its  pro- 
ductions. 
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It  was  impossible,  therefore,  tliat  the  an- 
cient pliilosophers,  being  -without  the  assistance 
of  ?'evelation,  should  believe  matter  was  cre- 
ated. For  though  some  among  them  ad- 
mitted a  First  Intelligent  Principle,  all  that 
they  could  do  by  the  help  of  the  light  of 
nature,  was  to  consider  it  as  co-eternal  with 
matter.  If  the  first  cause,  said  they,  or 
the  first  universal  being,  created  matter,  he 
must  have  taken  it  either  from  within  him- 
self, or  from  without  himself;  if  he  took  it 
from  within  him,  he  is  not  infinite,  seeing 
this  matter  which  was  in  him  must  make 
at  least  a  point ;  and  the  space  which  a 
point  occupies  may  be  measured.  He  also 
could  not  take  it  from  without  himself,  for 
he  would  not  be  infinite  if  there  was  any 
thing  besides  himself.  If  any  answer,  that 
he  neither  took  it  from  within  himself,  nor 
from  without  himself,  but  created  it  by  the 
mere  power  of  his  will,  they  will  not  be 
much  the  nearer.  For  to  say  that  God 
made  matter  by  his  power,  is  to  say  that  he 
made  it  himself;  the  attributes  of  God  are 
not  distinct  from  God  j  the  power  of  God 
is  God  himself.  If  it  were  not  so  there 
would  be  many  infinities.  His  justice  and 
mercy  are  as  infinite  as  his  power.  If  these 
qualities  were  separate  in  the  deity,  there 
would  be  as  many  infinities  as  there  are  at- 
tributes, which  cannot  be ;  there  can  be  but 
one  infinite,  for  the  idea  of  infinity  excludes 
every  idea  of  augmentation.  Thus,  the  say- 
ing that  matter  is  formed  by  the  power  of 
God,  does  not  solve  the  difficulty.  The 
power  of  the  deity  is  the  deity  himself. 
The  question  to  know,  whether  he  took  mat- 
ter from  within  or  from  without  himself 
still  remains. 

There  is  yet  a  new  difficulty  more  consi- 
derable than  the  former.  A  being  supreme- 
ly perfect,  such  as  God  is,  could  not  create 
a  being  full  of  a  thousand  imperfections. 
It  is  contrary  to  the  essence  of  a  perfect 
being,  that  there  should  proceed  from  him 
another  full  of  faults,  and  that  these  fatilts 
should  greatly  surpass  his  virtues.  There 
is  nothing  so  imperfect  as  matter ;  we  rea- 
dily perceive  the  imperfections  thereof, 
therefore  it  could  not  be  created  by  God. 
It  could  not  create  itself,  therefore  it  must 
have  existed  from  all  eternity.  The  Chi- 
nese letters  are  full  of  this  argument  against 
the  Missionaries,  and  it  appears,  that  the 
reasons  which  they  make  use  of  against 
them,  do  not  seem  to  them  very  conclusive. 
Nothing  is  equal,  says  an  ingenious  mission- 
ary, to  the  obstinacy  of  the  Chinese  Atheists, 
when  we  object  to  them,  that  the  beautiful 
prder,  which  reigns  throughout  the  universe, 
could  not  be  the  eSect  of  chance  ;  that  all 
things  were  created  by  a  first  Cause,  which 
is  God,  they  immediately  reply,  Gcvd  is  the 
author  of  moral  and  physical  evil.  It  is  in 
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vain  to  say,  that  God,  being  infinitely 
good,  cannot  be  the  author  of  evil ;  for 
then  they  add,  that  God  is  not  the  author 
of  all  things  that  exist.  When  we  represent 
to  them,  that  evil  and  sin  are  the  conse- 
quences of  the  bad  use  of  free  will  in  the 
creature,  they  answer  very  coolly,  that  thia 
itself  proves  that  God  did  not  create  all 
things ;  for  since  there  are  other  beings  be- 
sides himself,  who  have  the  power  of  crea- 
tion, since  there  are  other  beings  which  do 
not  owe  their  origin  to  him,  he  is  not  the 
only  cause  of  every  thing  that  exists  in  the 
world.  It  is  to  no  purpose  to  reply,  for  you 
must  own  that  if  God  is  the  author  of  every 
thing  that  exists,  he  is  the  cause  of  moral 
and  physical  evil.  I  did  all  I  could  to 
make  him  comprehend  that  evil  and  sin 
proceeded  from  non-entity,  and  from  no- 
thing ;  for  this  purpose  I  inade  use  of  the 
reasonings  and  demonstrations  which  M. 
Descartes  published  in  his  meditations,  but 
he  made  a  jest  of  the  authority  of  this  great 
man,  and  answered  me  with  disdain,  that 
nothing  could  not  be  the  cause  of  some- 
thing, and  if  God  was  the  author  of  all  the 
good  which  exists  in  the  world,  and  that 
the  evil  which  overwhelms  the  universe, 
proceeds  from  a  non-entity,  the  power 
which  nothing  has  to  create  beings,  would 
be  extended  as  far  as  the  power  of  God, 
which  is  absolutely  absurd  and  ridiculous  ; 
in  short,  he  maintained,  that  moral  and 
physical  evil,  are  as  positive  beings  as  mo- 
ral and  physical  good  ;  and  when  I  objected 
that  evil  is  a  privation  which  depends  upon 
non-entity,  as  sickness  is  the  privation  of 
health,  he  replied  that  we  might  as  well  af- 
firm that  health  is  the  privation  of  sickness, 
in  a  word,  that  a  man  who  takes  another's 
riches  from  a  motive  of  covetousness,  per- 
forms as  real  and  as  positive  an  act,  as 
one,  who  gives  alms  to  a  poor  man,  from  a 
motive  of  charity. 


All  the  ancient  philosophers  were  so  far 
from  believing  that  God  created  matter, 
that  they  thought  him  to  be  material. 
The  Epicureans  and  Stoics  were  agreed  on 
this  point;  and  Tally  examining  the  differ- 
ent opinions  of  all  the  philosophers  concer- 
ning the  deity,  does  not  so  much  as  take 
notice  of  Plato's  sentiment,  who  was  the 
only  one  who  was  really  acquainted  with  the 
spirituality  of  God.  Not  but  Tully  had  a 
very  great  esteem  for  Plato  ;  but  he  looked 
upon  his  notion  of  the  deity  as  wholly  un- 
intelligible. *  And  yet  though  Plato  confes- 
sed that  God  was  not  material,  yet  he  had 
nevertheless  a  very  erroneous  idea  of  him 
in  many  rejects.  And  we  may  consider 
these  odd,  false  and  different  notions  which 

*  Quod  Plato  sine  corpore  Deumesse  censet,  i4 
quale. 
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the  g:teatest  of  the  Pagan  philosophers  had 
of  the  deity,  as  so  many  demonstrative 
araruments  against  innate  ideas. 

Thus  all  the  ancient  philosophers  were 
unanimously  agreed  that  the  first  matter 
had  been  from  all  eternity,  and  the  only 
dispute  that  arose  amongst  them  was  about 
the  time  when  the  regular  disposition  and 
order,  which  we  now  see  in  the  universe, 
began.  Some  believed  that  the  regularity 
and  beauteous  order,  which  we  so  much  ad- 
mire in  the  world,  were  produced  and  for- 
med by. a  first  intelligent  cause,  which  they 
made  co-eternal  with  matter.  Others 
thought,  that  chance  and  the  fortuitous 
concourse  of  atoms  threw  things  at  first 
into  the  disposition  that  we  see  them  in. 
And,  in  fine,  many  philosophers  have  main- 
tained that  the  world,  such  as  we  now  be- 
hold it,  was  such  from  all  eternity;  and 
that  the  ranging  and  order  of  things  therein 
are  of  the  same  standing  as  matter  itself. 
Plutarch  tells  us  that  Parmenides,  Melissus, 
the  Chaldeans,  and  Pythygoras  were  of  that 
opinion. 

Of  all  the  learned  men  who  have  asserted 
the  eternity  of  the  world ,  Aristotle  has  main- 
tained that  tenet  with  the  greatest  resolu- 
tion. Although  he  often  changed  his  opi- 
nion on  other  subjects,  he  never  varied  in 
tJmt,  but  always  defended  it  with  vigour ; 
he  laughed  at  them  who  were  of  a  contrary 
opinion  ;  and  said,  speaking  of  them,  that 
they  gave  him  surprising  apprehensions  of 
terror  ;  tliat  for  a  long  time  he  had  been  in 
no  fear  but  that  of  the  fall  of  his  house, 
which  was  grown  old  and  ruinated ;  but 
that  he  had  now  frightful  notions  in  his 
head,  since  they  would  persuade  him  that 
the  world,  which  had  a  beginning  must 
certainly  have  an  end,  and  that  consequent- 
ly it  vrould  fall  like  an  old  house  and  moul- 
der into  dust.  This  philosopher's  principal 
reasons  for  his  opinions  were  these,  Mo- 
tion, said  he,  must  be  eternal.  Thus  hea- 
ven and  the  world,  which  is  in  motion, 
must  be  eternal,  I  prove  it  thus  :  If  there 
was  a  First  Mover,  as  all  motion  supposes  a 
mover,  that  mover  must  either  be  created, 
or  be  eternal,  but  yet  at  rest,  by  reason  of 
some  obstacle.  Now  suppose  it  which  way 
you  will,  the  consequence  will  be  absurd ; 
for  if  this  first  mover  be  created,  it  is  so  by 
motion,  which  by  consequence  will  be  prior  to 
the  first :  and  if  it  was  eternally  at  rest,  the 
obstacle  could  not  be  removed  without  motion, 
ivhich  again  will  be  prior  to  the  first. 

Among  other  arguments  of  Aristotle,  the 
following  is  one  not  wholly  free  from  em- 
barrassment. If  the  world  was  created  it 
may  be  destroyed,  for  whatever  had  a  be- 
ginning ought  to  have  an  end.  The  world 
is  incorruptible  and  unalterable,  therefore 
it  is  eternal  and  uncreated.  He  brings  the 
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following  argument  to  prove  the  world  is 
incorruptible.  If  the  world  can  be  de- 
stroyed, it  must  be  naturally  by  him  who 
created  it ;  but  it  cannot  be  destroyed  by 
him,  therefore  the  world  is  eternal.  If  we 
suppose  that  God  has  the  power  to  destroy 
the  wox'ld,  then  it  is  necessary  to  inquire 
whether  the  world  is  perfect  or  not.  If  it 
is  not,  it  v,as  not  created  by  God ;  because 
a  perfect  Cause  can  produce  nothing  im- 
perfect, otherwise  God  must  be  supposed  to 
be  an  imperfect  being;  which  is  absurd. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  world  is  perfect, 
God  cannot  destroy  it,  because  every  thing 
that  is  bad,  is  contrary  to  his  essence,  for  it 
is  the  nature  of  an  evil  being  not  to  hurt 
things  that  are  good. 

The  opinion  of  this  philosopher  was  so 
much  the  more  probable,  as  that  there  are 
much  fewer  difficulties  to  be  resolved  in  the 
system  of  the  eternity  of  the  world,  than  in 
those  which  oppose  it.  For  since  all  phi- 
losophers of  every  sect,  admitted  the  exisence 
of  mutter  from  all  eternity,  it  was  much 
more  natural  to  believe  that  order  was  co- 
eternal  with  it,  than  to  believe  this ^/?rs^  mat- 
ter useless  and  inactive,  as  well  as  the  first 
intellectnal  principle  which  existed  with  it, 
if  any  such  being  existed  ;  or  if  they  con- 
tented themselves  only,  as  Epicurus  did, 
with  the  mere  matter  of  atoms,  which  was 
before  the  formation  of  the  world ;  what  a 
difficulty  followed  upon  this  3  to  believe 
that  chance,  and  the  concourse  of  atoms, 
could  produce  that  harmony  and  beautiful 
order  which  we  see  in  the  world. 

Besides,  the  followers  and  disciples  of 
Aristotle,  proposed  a  question  which  was 
unanswerable,  (without  being  enlightened 
by  revelation,)  they  demanded,  for  exam- 
ple, in  the  formation  of  things  from  atomsy 
which  was  made  first,  the  egg  or  the  bird  ? 
for  there  can  be  no  egg  without  a  bird,  nor 
no  bird  without  an  egg.  Thus  they  main- 
tained, that  there  must  have  been  a  sort  of 
circle  in  the  seeds,  and  that  eggs  and  birds 
had  always  been  produced  alternately — the 
one  after  the  other — without  their  particu- 
lar species  ever  having  either  origin  or  be-- 
ginning. 

The  eternity  of  the  world  being  once  sup-' 
posed,  all  difficulties  vanish,  and  everything 
is  produced  naturally  and  necessarily.  We 
are  then  no  longer  astonished  at  the  order  of 
the  universe,the  regularity  of  the  seasons,  and 
the  productions  of  nature.  These  are  con- 
sequences of  the  eternity  of  the  world — that 
which  has  been  from  all  eternity,  must  ab- 
solutely have  been  so.  Thus  if  order  has 
subsisted  eternally  a  parte  ante,  it  must  con- 
tinue eternally  to  exist  a  parte  post.  It  is  a 
great  difficulty,  at  the  first  view  to  admit 
of  an  eternal  matter;  but  the  difficulties 
on  the  other  side  of  the  question  are  still 
greater. 
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tf  it  is  no  easy  thing  to  conceive  the  eter- 
nity of  matter,  we  shall  find  it  as  difficult  to 
form  the  idea  of  an  eternal  and  spiritual 
being.  There  are  two  obstacles  in  our  way 
in  the  first,  viz.  ;  spirituality,  of  which  I 
have  but  a  very  indeterminate  notion,  and 
the  eternity  of  the  same  being.  If  I  pro- 
ceed further,  I  get  into  a  labyrinth,  from 
M'hence  I  can  find  no  way  out.  It  is  im- 
possible for  me  to  comprehend  how  a  spi- 
ritual being  can  produce  matter;  if  I  go 
still  furthur,  I  am  only  the  more  confused. 
If  God  created  man,  and  he  proceeded  from 
a  principle  of  sovereign  goodness,  how  came 
he  to  be  bad  ?  Can  supreme  goodness  pro- 
duce a  wicked  creature  ?  Can  the  most 
holy  being  produce  a  sinful  one  ? 


Spinoza  thought  it  was  impossible  that  a 
creature  so  miserable  as  man,  could  be  the 
work  of  a  being  of  all  possible  goodness. 
^^  If  man"  said  this  philosopher,  •^■proceeded 
from  a  principle  of  infinite  goodness,  can  he  be 
bad  ?  How  can  infinite  goodness  produce  an 
unhappy  creature  ?  Can  perfect  holiness  pro- 
duce a  sinful  creature?^'  Some,  perhaps, 
may  answer,  that  God  made  man  happy, 
but  that,  becoming  wicked,  he  deserved  to 
be  punished,  and  that  this  punishment  pro- 
ceeds from  a  principle  of  sovereign  goodness, 
of  which  j  ustice  is  an  attribute,  and  as  much 
of  his  essence  as  his  goodness.  But  this  ar- 
gument does  not  appear  convincing.  For 
if  man  proceeded  from  a  principle  of  good- 
ness, he  must  have  been  created — not  only 
without  any  actual  evil — but  even  without  j 
any  inclination  to  evil.  If  it  be  objected  \ 
that  he  had  simply  the  power  to  determine 
himself  to  evil,  and  that  complying  there- 
with, he  only  is  guilty  of  the  sin  and  moral 
evil  that  is  introduced  into  the  world,  this 
will  mend  the  matter  but  very  little.  For 
God  forsaw  that  man  would  sin,  and  make 
an  ill  use  of  this  free  will,  seeing  that  we 
cannot  deny  but  that  every  thing  is  known 
to  and  present  with  God.  Now  if  God  fore- 
saw the  fall  of  man,  he  ought  to  have  pre- 
vented it,  because  a  principle  of  absolute 
goodness  is  not  capable  of  making  his  crea- 
tures unhappy  ;  for  that  is  contrary  to  the 
nature  of  infinite  goodness ;  and  though  it 
were  possible  that  God  did  not  forsee  the 
fall  of  man,  he  might  at  least  think  such  a 
thing  might  happen,  and  for  that  reason, 
he  ought  to  have  prevented  such  a  conse- 
quence ;  for  the  goodness  of  a  being  alto- 
gether perfect  would  not  be  infinite,  if  we 
could  imagine  any  goodness  greater  .than 
his.  It  is  not  therefore  becoming  of  this  in- 
•finitely  perfect  being  to  bestow  upon  men  a 
Free  Will,  tchich  he  is  certain  they  ivill 
make  a  fatal  use  of  It  belongs  only  to  a 
mischievous  and  wicked  being,  to  give  such 
things  to  creatures  as  ivill  surely  be  destructive 
to  them. 


"The  Chinese  atheists,"  says  a  missionary, 
"  are  not  more  tractable  with  relation  to  pro- 
vidence, than  with  regard  to  the  creation. 
When  we  teach  them  that  God,  who  created 
the  universe  out  of  nothing,  governs  it  by 
general  laws,  worthy  of  his  infinite  wisdom, 
and  to  which  all  creatures  conform  with  a 
wonderful  regularity,  they  say  that  these 
are  high  sounding  words  to  which  they  can 
affix  no  idea,  and  which  do  not  at  all  en- 
lighten their  understanding. 

"  As  for  what  we  call  laws,  answer  they, 
we  understand  an  order  established  by  a 
legislature,  who  has  the  power  to  enjoin 
them,  to  creatures  capable  of  executing  his 
laws,  and  consequently,  capable  of  knowing 
and  understanding  them.  Then,  can  it  be 
said,  without  a  manifest  absurdity,  that  a 
foetus,  that  a  plant,  that  beasts,  have  a  per- 
fect knowledge  of  these  laws,  and  that  they 
conform  regularly  thereto,  by  virtue  of  this 
knowledge  ?  But  if  they  are  ignorant  of 
them,  how  can  they  put  them  in  execution  ? 
Does  not  good  sense  dictate  to  us,  that  in 
order  to  conform  ourselves  to  a  law,  we 
must  know  it  and  comprehend  it,  and  the 
knowledge  and  perception  of  a  law  cannot 
be  had,  but  by  the  means  of  reason  and 
understanding  ?"  "  God,"  they  add,  "  has 
established  general  laws;  so  far  it  is  very 
good,  but  for  whom  are  they  made  ?  Is  it  for 
beings  capable  of  knowing  and  understand- 
ing them  f  or  for  beings  incapable  of  un- 
derstanding and  knowleage  ?  If  you  say, 
that  God  has  established  these  laws  to  be 
executed  by  beings  capable  of  knowing 
them,  it  follows  that  animals,  j^lants,  and 
in  general,  all  bodies  which  act  conforma- 
ble to  these  general  laws,  have  a  knowledge 
of  them,  and  consequently  that  they  are 
endued  with  understanding— which  is  ab- 
surd." If  you  say  that  God  has  established 
these  laws  in  order  to  be  put  in  execution, 
by  beings  incapable  of  knowing  them,  and 
destitute  of  understanding,  they  will  hiss 
at  you  and  ask,  "  how  a  being  can  execute 
a  plan  of  which  he  has  no  idea,  and  of 
which  you  own  he  can  have  no  knowledge, 
because  he  is  void  of  reason  and  understand- 
ing V  In  a  word,  they  insist,  whateverside 
you  take,  if  you  .-uppose  that  there  are 
general  laws,  which  govern  and  regulate  all 
parts  of  the  world,  you  must  necessarily 
own,  that  plants,  animals,  and  all  other 
bodies,  have  a  perfect  knowledge  of  these 
laws,  or  else  that  they  put  them  in  execu- 
tion without  knowing  them;  both  of  which 
assertions  are  equally  absurd ;  for  we  can 
have  no  idea,  by  which  we  can  comprehend 
how  a  being  destitute  of  understanding,  can 
have  any  knowledge  of  laws  established  by 
an  intelligent  being,  or  how  any  creature 
can  execute  the  same  laws  without  knowing 

them. 

Hemy  Hetherington,  London. 
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DIVISION    I. 

PART  I. 

Proposition    I.     Infinity    of   Matter  is 
necessarily  existing. 

1.  Even  when  the  minrl  endeavours  to 
remove  from  it  the  idea  of  infinity  of  matter, 
it  cannot,  after  all  its  efibrts,  avoid  leaving 
still  there,  the  idea  of  such  infinity.  Let 
there  be  ever  so  mnch  endeavour  to  dis- 
place this  idea,  that  is,  conceive  infinity  of 
matter  non-existent ;  every  one,  by  a  reflex 
examination  of  his  own  thoughts,  will  find, 
it  is  utterly  beyond  his  power  to  do  so. 

2.  Now,  since  even  when  we  would  re- 
moye  the  notion  of  infinity  of  matter  out 
of  our  minds,  we  cannot  but  leave  the  no- 
tion of  it  behind  ;  from  this,  it  is  manifest, 
infinity  of  matter  is  necessarily  existing  : 
For,  every  thing  the  existence  of  which  we 
cannot  but  believe,  is  necessarily  existing. 

3.  To  deny,  therefore,  that  infinity  of 
matter  necessarily  exists,  is  to  utter  a  dov/n- 
right  contradiction. 

4.  Infinity  of  m^ittcr  is,  then,  necessarily 
existing. 

Proposition    II.    Infinity  of   Matter  is 
necessarily  indivisible. 

PR0LEG0ME2>A. 

.  1.  To  say,  infinity  of  matter  is  neces- 
sarily indivisible,  is  as  much  as  to  say,  the 
parts  of  infinity  of  matter  are  necessarily 
indivisible  from  each  other. 

2.  Indivisible,  in  this  proposition  means 
indivisible,  either  really  or  mentally:  For 
there  can  be  no  objection  to  a  real,  which 
would  not  apply  to  a  mental  divisibility,  and 
a  mental  divisibility  we  must  suppose,  would 
imply  an  actual  divisibility,  of  infinity  of 
matter, 

3.  The  proposition,  then,  is  to  the  effect, 
that  the  parts  of  infinity  of  matter  are 
necessarily  indivisible  from  each  other  really 
or  mentally. 

DEMONSTRATION. 

1.  That  which  is  divisible  really,  may 
te  divided  really  :    and  a  thing  'which 


I  is  actually  divided  from  another  must  have 
'  superficies  of  its  own,  every  way,  and  be 
removed  or  separated  from  that  other  thing, 
be  it  by  ever  so  little  a  distance.  If  any 
one  should  say  that  things  really  divided 
from  each  other  have  not  real  superficies 
of  their  ov>-n,  every  way ;  to  be  able  to 
belive  him,  we  must  first  be  able  to  believe 
this,  that  a  thing  can  be,  and  not  be,  at  the 
same  time,  and  in  the  same  place  :  And  if 
any  one  should  say  that  things  which  are 
really  divided  from  each  other,  which  have 
real  superficies  of  their  own  every  way,  can 
possibly  be  conceived  as  without  a  certain 
distance,  however  little,  being  between 
them  3  as  this,  it  could  as  soon  be  believed 
that  in  a  good  syllogism  of  the  first  figure, 
the  conclusion  does  not  necessarily  follov/ 
from  the  premises.  Being  really  divided, 
and  being  really  separated,  mean,  thus,  the 
same  thing. 

2.  Now,  divisibility  m.eaning  possibility 
I  of  separation  :  As  it  is  an  utter  contradic- 
tion to  say,  infinity  of  matter  can  be 
separated ;  that  is,  a  part  of  infinity  of 
matter  separated,  by  a  certain  distance, 
from  infinity  of  matter;  there  remaining 
infinity  of  matter  after  part  of  it  is  taken 
away  :  the  part  of  infinity  of  matter  so  re- 
moved, being  removed  from  the  remaining 
parts  to  these  very  same  parts ;  the  part, 
thus,  being  at  rest  while  it  is  taken  away  : 
the  part  so  moved  away,  being  moved  away 
from  itself;  it  still  remaining,  inasmuch 
as  there  is  necessarily  infinity  of  matter  - 
that  is,  though  moved  away,  being  not 
moved  away :  ^yhich  could  not  be,  unless 
it  be  false,  that  whatever  is,  is,  where  it  is, 
and  when  it  is.  As  it  is,  thus,  an  utter  con- 
tradiction to  say  infinity  of  matter  can  be 
separated,  so  it  is  an  utter  coatradicton  to 
say  it  is  not  indivisible. 

3.  Infinity  of  tnatter  is,  then,  necessarily 
indivisible. 

SCHOLIUX. 

The   parts   of   infinity   of   matter  being 
necessarily  indivisible  from  each  other ;  it  is 
a  aecesgary  consequence,  that  the  thing,  th$ 
No,  ZV 
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parts  of  which  are  divisible  from  each  other, 
is  not  infinity  of  matter ;  nor  any  part  of  it : 
part,  in  the  sense  of  partial  consideration 
only,  for  otherwise  infinity  of  matter  can 
have  no  parts. 

Corollary  from  Proposition  II.    Infinity 
of  Matter  is  necessarily  moveable. 

PROLEGOMEXA. 

1.  Infinity  of  matter  is  necessarily  move- 
uhle :  This  is  equal  to  saying,  tlie  parts 
of  infinity  of  matter  are  necessarily  move- 
able among  themselves. 

2.  And  moveable,  in  the  corollary,  means 
moveable  either  really  or  mentally. 

3.  The  corollary,  therefore,  lays  down, 
in  efiect,  that  the  parts  of  infinity  of  matter 
are  necessarily  moveable  among  them- 
selves really  or  mentally. 

DEMONSTRATION. 

1.  Motion  of  parts  supposes,  of  neces- 
sity, motion  of  the  parts.  He  who  does 
not  see  that  motion  of  parts  supposes,  of 
necessity,  motion  of  the  parts,  need  never  be 
exjDected  to  see  that  because  every  A  is 
equal  to  B,  therefore  some  B  is  equal  to  A. 
And,  infinity  of  matter  being  necessarily 
capable  of  motion,  is,  therefore,  necessarily 
moveable,  that  is,  its  parts  are  necessarily 
moveable  among  themselves. 

2.  Infinity  of  matter  is  then,  necessarily 
moveable. 

SCHOLIUM. 

The  parts  of  infinity  of  matter  being 
necessarily  moveable  among  themselves ;  it 
is  a  necessary  consequence,  that  the  thing, 
the  parts  of  which  are  immoveable  among 
themselves,  is  not  infinity  of  matter; 
nor  any  part  of  it :  part  in  the  sense  of 
partial  consideration  only,  for  otherwise  in- 
finity of  matter  can  have  no  parts. 
Proposition  III.  There  is  necessarily  a 
Being  of  Infinity  of  Matter. 

1.  Either,  infinity  of  matter  subsists, 
or  (which  is  at  bottom  the  same  thing)  we 
conceive  it  to  subsist,  without  a  support  or 
substratum  :  or,  it  subsists  not,  or  (which 
is  the  same  thing)  we  conceive  it  not  to 
subsist,  without  a  support  or  substratum. 

2.  First,  if  infinity  of  matter  subsist 
without  a  substratum,  then  it  is  a  substance. 
And  if  any  one  should  deny,  that  it  is  a 
substance,  it  so  subsisting,  to  prove,  be- 
yond contradiction,  the  utter  absurdity  of 
such  denial,  we  have  but  to  defy  him  to 
ishow,  why  infinity  of  matter  is  not  a  sub- 
stance, so  far  forth  as  it  can  subsist  by  it- 
self, or  without  a  substratum. 

3.  As,  therefore,  it  is  a  contradiction 
to  deny  that  infinity  of  vuitter  exists,  so 
there  is,  on  the  supposition  of  its  being  able 
to  subsist,  without  a  substratum,  a  sub- 
stance or  being  of  infinity  of  matter, nece'S,- 
sarily  existing  :  Though  infinity  of  matter, 
and  the  being  of  infinity  of  matter  are  not 


different,  as  standing  to  each  other  in  the 
relation  of  mode  and  subject  of  the  mode, 
but  are  identical. 

4.  Secondly,  if  infinity  of  matter  subsist 
not  without  a  substratum,  then,  it  being  a 
contradiction  to  deny  there  is  infinity  of 
matter,  it  is  a  contradiction  to  deny  there  is 
a  substratum  to  it. 

5.  Whether  or  not  men  will  consent  to 
call  this  substratum  substance  or  being,  is 
of  very  little  consequence.  For,  'tis  cer- 
tain that  the  word  substance  or  being,  has 
never  been  employed,  can  never  be  employ- 
ed, to  stand  for  anything  better  entitled  to  the 
application  of  the  term  than  the  substratum 
of  infinity  of  matter.  But  to  refuse  to  give 
such  substratum  that  same,  being  a  thing 
obviously  most  unreasonable,  let  us  call  the 
substratum  of  infinity  of  matter  by  the 
name  substance  or  being. 

6.  There,  is,  then,  necessarily,  a  being 
of  infinity  of  matter. 

Proposition  IV.  The  Being  of  Infinity 
of  Matter  is  necessarily  of  unity  and 
simplicity. 

1.  Because  infinity  of  matter  is  neces- 
sarily indivisible,  therefore  it  is  of  the  truest 
unity,  for  to  affirm  that  though  it  is  neces- 
sarily indivisible,  even  so  much  as  by 
thought,  yet  it  is  not  of  the  truest  unity,  is 
to  affirm  what  is  no  more  intelligible,  than 
would  be  the  assertion,  that  a  circle,  this 
being  a  figure  contained  by  one  line,  with 
every  part  of  that  line  or  circumference 
equally  distant  from  a  certain  point,  is  not 
round. 

2.  And  as  infinity  of  matter  is  neces- 
sarily of  the  truest  unity,  so  it  is  necessarily 
of  the  utmost  simplicity.  For  what  more 
can  be  included  in  simplicity  than  is  im- 
plied in  unity  caused  by  a  thing  being 
necessarily  indivisible,  we  can  have  no  con- 
ception. 

3.  And  as,  on  the  supposition  that  in- 
finity of  matter  subsists  by  itself,  there  is 
necessarily  a  being  of  infinity  of  matter,  so, 
this  supposed,  that  being  is  necessarily  of 
unity  and  simplicity. 

4.  If  infinity  of  muttei'  subsist  not  with- 
out a  substratum  ;  that  we  cannot,  without 
an  express  contradiction,  deny,  that  the 
substratum  is  of  the  truest  unity,  and 
utmost  simplicity,  may  be  most  easily  de- 
monstrated. 

5.  For  it  is  intuitively  evident,  that  the 
substratum  of  infinity  of  matter  can  be  no 
moi'e  divisible  than  infinity  of  matter  itself. 
And  if  any  one  should  affirm  that  though" 
infinity  of  matter  is  necessarily  indivisible, 
yet  that  its  substratum  can  be  considered 
as  divisible,  we  could  no  m.ore  assent  to  the 
proposition  than  we  could  believe  that  a 
subject  can  never  be  truly  predicated  of 
itself.    And,  therefore,  as  infinity  of  viatter 
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is  necessarily  indivisible,    so  is    its    sub- 
stratum. 

6.  And  infinity  of  matter  being  neces- 
sarily of  unity  and  simplicity  because  neces- 
sarily indivisible,  its  substratum  is  so  like- 
wise for  the  same  reason. 

7.  And  as,  on  the  supposition  that  in- 
finity of  matter  subsists  not  without  a  sub- 
stratum, there  is  necessarily  a  being  of  in- 
finity of  matter,  so,  this  supposed,  that  be- 
ing is  necessarily  of  unity  and  simplicity. 

8.  The  being  of  infinity  of  /natter  is 
necessarily,  then,  of  unity  and  simplicity. 

COROLLARY. 

The  substratum  of  infinity  of  matter  being 
necessarily  moveable,  that  is,  its  parts  being 
necessarily  moveable  from  each  other  :  It 
is  a  corollary,  that  its  parts,  (parts,  in  the 
sense  of  partial  consideration  only,)  are 
necessarily  moveable  among  themselves : 
For  the  same  reason  that  the  parts  of  in- 
finity of  matter  are  necessarily  moveable 
among  themselves,  though  necessarily  in- 
divisible from  each  other. 

SCHOLIUM. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  thing,  the 
parts  of  which,  are  divisible  from  each  other, 
is  not  the  substratum  of  infinity  of  matter, 
nor  any  part  of  it :  And,  the  thing,  the 
parts  of  which  are  immoveable  among 
themselves,  is  not  the  substratum,  nor  any 
part  of  it :  Part,  in  the  sense  of  partial 
consideration  only. 

Sub-Proposition.     The  Material  Uni- 
verse is  infinite  in  extension. 

1.  If,  then,  it  should  be  maintained, 
that  the  material  universe  is  the  substratum 
of  infinity  of  somethingehe  ;  (which  will  be 
maintained,  as  is  m.ost  evident,  if  it  be  con- 
tended that  the  material  universe  is  a 
thorough  plenum  of  infinity  of  sometldng- 
else\)  to  put  to  the  proof,  whether  or  not 
.the  material  universe  can  be  such  sub- 
stratum, we  have  but  to  ask,  are  the  parts 
of  the  material  universe  indivisible  from 
each  other  ?  And,  are  they  moveable  among 
themselves?  For,  if  they  be  so  indivisible, 
if  so  moveable,  then  the  material  universe 
cannot  be  the  substratum  of  infinity  of 
somethingehe. 

2.  Xow,  we  know,  of  a  certainty,  that 
all  parts  of  the  material  universe  are  in- 
divisible from  each  other  3  and,  as  far  as  wc 
know,  every  part  of  it  to  which  our  minds 
could  be  directed  is  as  indivisible  as  are  the 
parts  which  we  certainly  know  are  indivisi- 
ble :  and  this  is  the  conclusion  to  which,  by 
the  rules  of  philosophy,  we  are  entitled  to 
come. 

3.  Therefore,  the  material  universe  can- 
not he  the  substratum  of  infinity  of  some- 
ihingelse. 

4.  Again,  we  are  certain  that  some  parts 
3 


of  the  material  universe  are  moveable  among 
themselves ;  and,  that  every  part  of  it  to 
which  our  minds  could  be  directed  is  as 
moveable,  as  are  the  parts  which  we  cer- 
tainly know  are  moveable,  is  (here,  as  in 
the  other  case)  what  we  are  entitled  to  con- 
clude. 

5.  Therefore,  again,  the  material  uni- 
verse cannot  be  the  substratum  of  infinity 
of  somethingehe. 

6.  And,  if,  because  the  parts  of  the 
material  universe  are  indivisible  from  each 
other,  it  is  proved  that  it  is  not  the 
substratum  of  infinity  of  soviethingehe ; 
then,  because  the  parts  of  the  material  uni- 
verse are  indivisible  from  each  other,  though 
moveable  among  themselves,  it  is  proved, 
much  more,  (if  that  were  possible,)  that 
the  material  universe  is  not  the  substratum 
of  infinity  of  somethingehe.  It  is  proved 
that  the  material  universe  is  not  the  sub- 
stratum of  infinity  of  somethingehe  ,•  nor 
any  part  thereof,  for  the  substratum  of  in- 
finity oi  so?nethingehe  can  have  no  parts  but 
in  the  sense  of  partial  consideration  :  that 
is,  that  the  material  universe  is  infinite  in 
extension.  For  were  it  of  infinity  oi  some- 
thingehe, it  would  be  the  substratum  there- 
of. But  it  being  not  that  substratum  t 
Therefore,  it  is  not  of  infinity  of  something- 
ehe. 

7.  The  material  universe,  then,  is  in- 
finite in  extension. 

general  scholium. 

1.  The  parts  of  infinity  of  matter,  or 
of  its  substratum,  if  it  have  a  substratum, 
being  necessarily  indivisible  from  each  other, 
though  moveable  among  themselves :  and 
the  parts  of  the  material  universe  being  in- 
divisible from  each  other,  though  moveable 
among  themselves :  and  it  therefore  follow- 
ing, that  the  material  universe  is  not  the 
substratum  of  infinity  of  somethingehe  but 
is  infinite  in  extension  :  Here  are  two  sorts 
of  somethingehe.  The  one  sort,  that  which 
the  material  universe  has  :  And  the  other, 
the  extension  of  infinity  of  somethingehe. 
And  as  infinity  of  matter  is  necessarily  ex- 
isting, and  as  the  extension  of  the  material 
universe  must  exist,  if  it  exist,  in  the  ex- 
tension of  infinity  of  matter ;  a  part  of  this, 
or  of  its  substratum,  if  it  have  a  substratum, 
(part,  but  in  the  sense  of  partial  considera- 
tion ',)  must  penetrate  the  material  uni- 
verse, and  every  atom,  even  the  minutest 
atom,  of  it. 

2.  It  will  be  proper,  therefore,  to  dis- 
tinguish beteen  these  two  kinds  of  somethinq- 
ehe.  And,  accordingly,  let  us  confine  to 
matter,  namely,  to  the  distance  of  the  extre- 
mities of  matter  from  each  other,  the  name 
somethingehe  ,•  and  apply  to  the  something- 
ehe jbf  infinity  of  somethingehe  a  part  of 
which  (part  in  the  sense  of  partial  con- 
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fcideration  only,)  penetrates  all  matter  to 
the  minutest  atom,  the  name  Expansion. 

3.  And,  therefore,  every  thing  which 
hath  been  proved  to  be  true  in  relation  to 
that  somethingeha  which  matter  has  not, 
must  be  true  with  regard  to  Expansion. 

Proposition  V.    There  is  necessarily  but 
one  Being  of  infinity  of  Matter. 

1.  Infinity  of  matter  either  subsists  by 
itself,  or  it  subsists  not  without  a  substratum. 
In  both  cases  there  is  necessarily  a  being  of 
infinity  of  matter.  Now,  we  are  under  a 
necessity  of  inferring  from  the  existence  of 
such  a  being,that  there  is  but  one  such  being. 

2.  For,  as  'tis  evident,  there  can  be  but 
one  infinity  of  matter,  so,  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  it  subsists  by  itself,  and  so  is  a  be- 
ing, there  can  be  but  one  being  of  infinity 
of  matter.  And,  as  'tis  evident,  there  can 
no  more  be  more  than  one  substratum  of 
infinity  of  matter  (whatever  that  substratum 
is)  than  there  can  be  more  than  one  infinity 
of  matter  ;  and  as,  therefore,  'tis  evident, 
there  can  be  but  one  substratum  of  infinity 
of  matter  :  so,  on  the  supposition  that  in- 
anity of  matter  subsists  not  without  a  sub- 
stratum, or  being,  there  can  be  but  one  be- 
ing of  infinity  of  matter. 

3.  And,  therefore,  any  one  who  asserts 
he  can  suppose  two  or  more  necessarily  ex- 
isting beings,  each  of  infinity  of  matter,  is 
310  more  to  be  argued  with  than  one  who 
denies,  whatever  is,  is.  The  denying  of 
this  proposition  cannot,  indeed,  be  regarded 
as  more  curious  than  the  affirming  of  the 
other. 

4.  There  is,  then,  necessarily,  but  one 
being  of  infinity  of  matter. 

PART  II. 

Proposition  I.    Infinity  of  Duration  is 

necessarily  infinite. 

1.  The  truth  of  this  is  evident  from  the 
same  sort  of  consideration,  as  shows  there  is 
necessarily  infinity  of  matter ;  to  wit, 
that  even  when  we  endeavour  to  remove 
from  our  minds  the  idea  of  infinity  of 
duration,  we  cannot,  after  all  our  efforts, 
avoid  leaving  this  idea  still  there.  Endea- 
vour as  much  as  we  may  to  displace  the 
idea,  that  is,  conceive  infinity  of  duration 
3ion-infiuite,  we  shall  find,  after  a  review  of 
our  thoughts,  that  to  do  so  is  utterly  be- 
yond our  power. 

2.  And  since,  even  when  we  would  re- 
move the  conception  of  infinity  of  duration 
from  the  mind,  we  necessarily  leave  the 
conception  behind  ;  'tis  manifest,  that  in- 
finity of  duration  is  necessarily  infinite : 
Because,  every  thing  the  infiniteness  of 
vrhich  we  cannot  but  believe,  is  necessarily 
infinite. 

3.  Infinity  of  duration  is,  then,  neces- 
sarily infinite. 


Proposition  II.    Infinity  of  Duration  is,, 

necessarily,  indivisible. 

PROLEGOMENON. 

This  proposition  is  equivalent  to  another : 
to-wit,  the  parts  of  infinity  of  duration  are 
necessarily  indivisible   from  each    other  f 
and  indivisible  really  or  mentally, 
demonstration. 

1.  As  tvas  laid  down  before,  what  i^ 
divisible  may  be  divided  ;  and  that  which 
is  divided  from  something  else  must  have 
superficies,  every  way,  and  be  separated 
from  the  other  thing,  be  the  distance  ever 
so  small :— There  is  no  difference  between 
being  divided  and  being  separated. 

2.  Then,  divisibility  meaning  possibility 
of  separation  :  because  the  parts  of  in- 
finity of  duration  are  necessarily  insepara- 
ble, they  are  necessarily  indivisible. 

3.  Infinity  of  duration  is  then  necessa-^ 
rily  indivisible. 

Corollary  from  Proposition  II.    Infinity 
of  Duration  is,  necessarily,  immoveable. 

prolegomenon. 
The  Corollary  is  tantamount  to  this  pro- 
position, the  parts  of  infinity  of  duration 
are  necessarily  immoveable  among  them- 
selves, really  or  mentally. 

Demonstration. 

1.  Motion  of  the  parts  of  infinity  of  du- 
ration, would  necessarily  involve  separa- 
tion of  its  parts.  And  its  parts  being  neces- 
sarily incapable  of  separation,  are,  therefore, 
necessarily  inmoveable  among  themselves. 

2.  Infinity  of  duration  is,  then,  neces- 
sarily immoveable. 

Proposition  III.     There  is,  necessarily^ 
a  Being  of  Infinity  of  Matter. 

1.  Either  infinity  of  matter  exists,  or  is 
conceived  to  exist,  without  a  substratum  ; 
or,  it  exists  not,  or  is  conceived  not  to  ex- 
ist, without  a  substratum. 

2.  First,  if  infinity  of  matter  exists  by 
itself,  it  is  a  substance.  For  should  any  one 
deny  that  it  is  a  substance,  if  it  so  exist ; 
we  shall  prove,  past  contradiction,  the  ab- 
surdity of  the  denial  by  just  demanding  the 
reason  why  infinity  of  matter  is  not  a  sub- 
stance, if  it  exists  without  a  substratum,  or, 
by  itself. 

3.  And  therefore,  as  there  is  necessa- 
rily infinity  of  matter,  there  is,  supposing  it 
to  exist  by  itself,  a  substance  or  being  of 
infinity  of  matter  necessarily  existing  :  In- 
finity of  matter  and  the  being  of  infinity  of 
viatterheing  identical,  not  different. 

4.  Secondly,  if  infinity  of  matter  exist 
not  without  a  substratum,  there  is  a  sub- 
stance or  being  of  infinity  of  matter.  For 
the  word  substance  or  being  can  never,  it  is 
certain,  stand  for  anything  having  a  better 
claim  to  the  application  of  the  term  than 
such  substratum. 
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b.  And  as  infinity  of  matter  is  necessari- 
ly existing,  so  there  is  necessarily  a  sub- 
stance or  being  of  infinity  of  nuitler,  on  the 
supposition  that  it  exists  not  without  a  sub- 
stratum. 

6.  There  is  necessarily,  then,  a  being  of 
infinity  of  matter. 

pp.OPOSiTiOii  IV.  The  Being  of  Infinity 
of  Matter  is,  necessarily,  of  unity  and 
simplicity. 

1.  As  infinity  of  matter  is  necessarily  in- 
divisible, so  it  is  necessarily  of  the  truest 
nnitj.  For,  if  what  is  necessarily  indivi- 
sible, even  by  thought,  be  not  of  the  truest 
unity,  what  unity  consists  in  is  altogether 
unintelligible. 

2.  And  since  infinity  of  matter  is  neces- 
sarily of  the  truest  unity,  it  is,  also  of  the 
utmost  simplicity.  Because  we  can  have 
no  conception  of  what  is  in  simplicity  that 
is  not  in  unity  caused  by  a  thing  being  ne- 
cessarily indivisible. 

3.  And  as  there  necessarily  is  a  being  of 
infinity  of  matter  on  the  supposition  tha't 
infinity  of  matter  exists  without  a  substra- 
tum, so,  this  supposed,  the  being  is  neces- 
sarily of  unity  and  simplicity. 

4.  If  infinity  of  ynatter  exists  not  with- 
out a  substratum ;  that  the  substratum  is 
of  the  truest  unity  and  utmost  simplicity,  is 
a  tiling  not  difficult  to  be  demonstrated. 

5.  For,  that  the  substratum  of  infinity 
of  m.atter  is  no  more  divisible  than  infinity 
of  mailer,  is  a  self-evident  truth.  Therefore*, 
because  infinity  of  mutter  is  necessarily  in- 
divisible, so  is  the  substratum 

6.  And  infinity  of  matter,  because  neces- 
sarily indivisible,  being  necessarily  of  unity 
and  simplicity,  its  substratum,  for  the  same 
reason,  is  so  likewise. 

7.  And  as  there  necessarily  is  a  being  of 
infinity  of  matter,  on  the  supposition  that 
infinity  of  matter  exists  not  without  a  sub- 
stratum, so,  this  supposed,  the  being  is  ne- 
cessarily of  imity  and  simplicity. 

8.  The  beitg  of  infinity  of  matter  is,  then, 
necessarily  of  unity  and  simplicity. 

Scholium  I. 

The  substratum  of  infinity  of  matter 
being  necessarily  indivisible,  that  is,  its  parts 
being  necessarily  indivisible  from  each 
other  ;  it  is  a  necessary  consequence  that 
the  thing,  the  parts  of  which  are  divisible 
from  each  other,  is  not  such  substratum,  nor 
any  part  thereof. 

Corollary 

It  is  a  corollary  from  the  proposition,  the 
parts  of  the  substratum  of  infinity  of  matter 
are  necessarily  indivisible  from  each  other, 
that  they  are  necessarily  moveable  among 
themselves  :  Just  as  infinity  of  matter  is  ne- 
cessarily indivisible,  because  necessarily  in- 
divisible. 


Scholium  II. 
And  the  parts  of  the  substratum  of  infi- 
nity of  matter  being  necessarily  moveable 
among  themselves ;  it  is  a  necessary  con- 
sequence, that  the  thing,  the  parts  of  whicli 
are  immoveable  among  themselves,  is  not 
such  substratum,  nor  any  part  thereof. 

Sub-Proposition.     The  Material   Uni- 
verse is  infinite  in  duration. 

1.  If,  then,  it  should  be  held,  that  the 
Material  Universe  is  the  substratum  of  infi- 
nity of  something  else,  or  a  part  thereof  > 
(which  will  be  held,  if  it  be  alleged  that  the 
material  universe  is  of  itself  of  infinity  of 
someihingclse :  just  as  it  will  be  maintained, 
that  the  material  universe  is  the  substratum 
of  infinity  of  sometldngehe,  if  it  be  con- 
tended that  the  material  universe  is  a  ple- 
num of  infinity  of  somethinyeUe.)  Should 
it  be  held,  that  the  material  universe  is  the 
substratum  of  infinity  of  something  else,  or 
a  part  thereof;  to  put  to  the  proof  v.lie- 
ther  or  not  the  material  universe  can  be 
such  substratum,  or  a  part  thereof,  we  have 
but  to  ask,  are  the  parts  of  the  material 
universe  indivisible  from  each  other?  and, 
are  they  moveable  among  themselves  ?  for 
if  they  be  so  indivisible  and  moveable,  the 
material  universe  cannot  be  the  substratum 
of  infinity  of  something  else,  nor  any  part 
thereof,  the  substratum  having  no  parts  in 
the  sense  of  capability  of  separation. 

2.  Now,  we  know,  certainly,  that  no 
parts  of  the  material  universe,  are  indivisi- 
ble from  each  other ;  and  that  every  part  of 
it  to  which  our  mind  could  be  directed  is  as 
indivisible,  as  are  the  parts  which  we  certainly 
know  are  indivisible,  is  the  conclusion  to 
whicli  the  rules  of  philosophy  entitle  us  ta 
come. 

3  Then,  the  material  universe  cannot  be 
the  substratum  of  infinity  of  somethingehe, 
nor  any  part  thereof. 

4.  Again,  we  know,  certainly,  that  some 
parts  of  the  material  universe  are  moveable 
amongst  themselves ;  and  that  every  part  of 
it  to  which  our  mind  could  be  directed  is  as 
moveable  as  are  the  parts  which  we  certain- 
ly know  are  moveable,  is  (in  this,  as  well  as 
in  the  other  case)  the  conclusion  to  which 
we  are  entitled  to  come. 

5.  Then,  again,  the  material  universe 
cannot  be  the  substratum  of  infinity  of  50>we- 
thingelse,  nor  any  part  thereof. 

6.  That  is,  the  material  universe  is  i7ifi- 
nite  in  duration.  For,  were  it  of  infinity  of 
somethingehe,  it  would  be  the  substratum 
thereof,  or  at  least,  apart  of  the  substratum. 
But  it  being  not  that  substratum,  nor  any 
part  of  it ;  therefore  it  is  not  of  infinity  of 
somethingelse. 

7.  The  material  universe  is  then,  in/?- 
nite  in  duration. 
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Corollary  from  Sub-proposition.     Every 
succession  of  substances  is  finite  in  duration. 

1.  Should  it,  now,  be  asserted  that  any 
succession,  or  successions,  of  substances  finite 
in  extent;  finite  in  extent,  for  a  succession  of 
substances  of  infinity  of  extent  were  we  know 
not  what :  Should  it  be  asserted,  that  any 
successions,  or  any  one  succession,  of  sub- 
stances— say  of  minerals,  or  vegetables,  or 
animals,  or  all  together,  or  of  worlds,  or  of 
systems  of  worlds — is  of  infinity  of  duration, 
the  falsity  of  the  assertion  is,  immediately 
and  abundantly,  apparent.  For  seeing  that 
the  whole  material  universe, itself,  is  injinite 
in  duration,  every  succession  of  substances 
which  are  in  the  material  universe  (and 
know  you'of  substances  finite  in  extent  vilxich. 
are  out  of  it?)  must,  therefore,  be  finite  in 
duration  too. 

•2.     Every  succession    of   substances    is, 
then,  finite  in  duration. 
Proposition    V.      There  is,  necessarily, 
but  one  Being  of  Infinity  of  Matter. 

1.  Infinity  of  matter  either  exists  with- 
out a  substratum,  or  it  exists  not  without  a 
substratum  :  And  in  either  ease,  there  ne- 
cessarily is  a  being  of  infinity  of  matter. 
And  we  are  under  the  necessity  of  ifnex'ring 
from  the  existence  of  such  a  being,  that 
there  can  be  no  more  than  one  such  being.    ' 

2.  Because  'tis  manifest  there  can  be  but 
one  infinity  of  matter,  therefore,  on  the  sup- 
position that  it  exists  without  a  substratum, 
and,  so,  is  a  being,  there  can  be  but  one 
being  of  infinity  of  matter.  And  because 
'tis  as  manifest  there  can  be  but  one  sub- 
stratum of  infinity  of  matter  (whatever  the 
substratum  is),  as  that  there  can  be  but  one 
infinity  of  matter  i  and  because,  therefore, 
'tis  manifest  there  can  be  but  one  such  sub- 
stratum :  therefore,  on  the  supposition  that 
infinity  of  matter  exists  not  without  a  sub- 
stratum, or  being,  there  can  be  but  one 
being  of  infinity  of  matter. 

3.  There  is  then,  necessarily,  but  one 
being  of  infinity  of  matter. 

PART  in. 
Proposition  I.    There   is,  necessarily,  a 
Being  of  Infinity  of  Matter  and  Infinity 
of  Duration. 

1.  This  will  be  demonstrated,  if  it  be 
proved,  that  the  necessarily  existing  being 
of  infinity  of  matter,  and  the  necessarily  exis- 
ting being  of  infinity  of  duration,  are  not  dif- 
:Serent  beings,  but  are  identical. 

2.  Now,  either,  infinity  of  matter  subsists 
by  itself,  and,  then,  it  is  a  being  :  and  infi- 
nity of  duration  exists  by  itself,  and,  then  it 
is  a  being. 

3.  Or,  infinity  of  jna^er  subsists  not  with- 
out a  substratum,  or  being  :  and,  infinity  of 
duration  exists  not  without  a  substratum,  or 
being. 
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4.  To  take  the  former  alternative.  Every 
part  of  infinity  of  matter  being  in  every  part 
of  infinity  of  duration,  every  part  of  the  being- 
of  infinity  of  7natter  is  in  every  part  of  the 
being  of  infinity  of  duration.  And  every 
part  of  infinity  of  duration  being  in  every 
part  of  infinity  of  matter,  every  part  of  the 
being  of  infinity  of  duration  is  in  every  part 
of  the  being  of  infinity  of  matter.  Part,  in 
all  the  cases,  in  the  sense  of  partial  consi- 
deration only. 

5.  To-wit,  the  whole  of  infinity  of  matter 
being  in  the  whole  of  infinity  of  duration, 
the  whole  of  the  being  of  infinity  of  matter 
is  in  the  whole  of  the  being  of  infinity  of  du- 
ration. And,  the  whole  of  infinity  of  dura- 
tion being  in  the  whole  of  infinity  of  mattery 
the  whole  of  the  being  of  infinity  of  duration 
is  in  the  whole  of  the  being  of  infinity  oimat- 
ier.  Whole,  in  every  instance  but  as  a  figure. 

6.  And  this  being,  most  manifestly  im- 
possible, if  the  being  of  infinity  of  matter, 
and  the  being  of  infinity  of  duration  be  dif- 
ferent ;  it  necessarily  follows  that  they  are 
identical. 

7.  That  is,  infinity  of  matter  is  infinity  of 
duration,  and  infinity  of  duration  is  infinity 
of  matter.  "Which  conclusion  being  plainly 
absurd ;  and  it  necessarily  following  from 
the  supposition,  that  infinity  of  matter  sub- 
sists by  itself,  and  that  infinity  of  duration 
subsists  by  itself,  it  is  proved  that  the  sup- 
position itself  is  absurd.  Therefore,  infiaaty 
of  matter  can  exist  by  itself,  and  infinity 
of  duration  cannot  exist  by  itself. 

8.  Then,  to  turn  to  the  other  alternative, 
infinity  of  matter  subsists  not  without  a  sub- 
stratum, or  being  :  and  infinity  of  duration 
subsists  not  without  a  substratum,  or  being. 

9.  And,  as  every  part  of  infinity  oi  matter 
is  in  every  part  of  infinity  of  duration,  there- 
fore, every  pari  of  the  substratum  of  infinity 
of  matter  is  in  every  part  of  the  substratum 
of  infinity  of  duration.  And,  as  every  part 
of  infinity  of  duration  is  in  every  part  of 
infinity  of  matter,  therefore,  every  part  of  the 
substi-atum  of  infinity  of  duration  is  in  every 
part  of  the  substratum  of  infinity  of  matter. 
Part,  but  in  the  sense  of  partial  considera- 
tion. 

10.  That  is,  the  whole  of  infinity  of  mat- 
ter being  in  the  whole  of  infinity  of  duration 
the  whole  of  the  substratum  of  infinity  of 
matter  is  in  the  whole  of  the  substratum  of  in- 
finity of  duration.  And,  the  whole  of  infi- 
nity of  duration  being  in  the  whole  of  infinity 
of  matter,  the  whole  of  the  substratum  of 
infinity  of  duration  is  in  the  whole  of  the  sub- 
stratiim  of  infinity  of  matter.  Whole,  in  all 
the  cases,  used  figuratively. 

1 1 .  And  this  being,  most  manifestly,  im- 
possible, if  the  substratum,  or  being,  of  in- 
finity of  matter,  and  the  substratum,  or  being 
of  infinity  of  duration,  be  different,  it  follows 
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necessarily,  that  they  are  identical :  To-wit, 
the  substratum,  or  being,  of  infinity  of  mafter 
is,  also,  the  substratum,  or  being,  of  infinity 
of  duration. 

12.  And  this  being  proved,  it  is  demon- 
strated, there  is,  necessarily,  a  being  of  infi- 
nity of  mailer,  and  none  of  duration. 

13.  There  ,is,  then,  necessarily,  a  being  of 
infinity  of  7iiatter  and  none  of  duration. 
Proposition    II.     The  Being  of  Infinity 

of  Matter  and  none  of  duration  is,  neces- 
sarily, of  unity  and  simplicity. 

1.  The  beingof  infinity  of  OTrti^er  is  neces- 
sarily, of  unity  and  simplicity.  And,  the 
being  of  infinity  of  duration  is,  necessarily, 
of  unity  and  simplicity.  And  these  two 
being  not  different,  but  identical,  it  follows, 
that  the  being  of  infinity  of  matter  and  none. 
of  duration  is,  necessarily,  of  unity  and 
simplicity. 

2.  The  Being  of  infinity  of  natter  and 
none  of  duration  is,  then,  necessarily,  of 
unity  and  simplicity. 

Proposition'  III.  There  is,  necessarily, 
but  one  Being  of  Infinity  of  Matter,  and 
nont  of  duration. 

1.  There  is,  necessarily,  but  one  being  of 
infinity  of  matter.  And  the  being  of  infinity 
of  matter  being  also  the  being  of  infinity  of 
duration,  it  follows,  that  there  is,  necessarily, 
but  one  being  of  infinity  of  matter  and  none 
of  duration. 

2.  There  is,  necessarily,  then,  but  One 
being  of  infinity  of  matter  and  none  of 
duration. 

DIVISION  II. 
PART  I. 
Proposition.    The  simple,  sole.  Being  of 
Infinity    of    Matter,   not   of   duration, 
is,    necessarily,    intelligent,    and    all- 
knowing. 

1.  For  matter  either  began  to  be,  or  it 
never  began  to  be. 

2.  That  it  never  began  to  be,  is  evident 
in  this,  that  if  it  began  to  be,  it  must  have 
bad  a  cause;  for  whatever  begins  to  be 
must  have  a  cause.  And  the  cause  of  mat- 
ter must  be  of  matter;  for,  what  is  not  of 
vmtter  cannot  make  matter  begin  to  be. 
]N'ow,  matter  being,  before  matter  began  to 
be,  is  a  contradiction.  And  this  absurdity 
following  from  the  supposition,  that  matter 
began  to  be,  it  is  proved,  tliat  matter  never 
began  to  be :  to-wit,  is  of  infinity  of  dura- 
tion. 

3.  And  as  matter  is  of  infinity  of  dura- 
tion, and  supposes  a  being  :  and  no  succes- 
sion of  substances,  or  beings,  is  of  infinity 
of  duration :  it  necessarily  follows,  that 
there  is  one  being  of  infinity  of  duration 
which  is  of  matter.  And  as  there  is  but  one 
being  of  infinity  of  duration :  and  this 
being  is  of  simplicity  :  and  is  also  of  infini- 
ty of  matter :  it  follows,  that  the  simple, 
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sole,  being  of  infinity  of   matter   and  of 
duration  is  necessarily  of  matter. 

4.  And  that  this  being  is  aW-doinc/,  is  no 
inference  from  the  proposition,  that  the 
simple,  sole,  being  of  infinity  of  matter  and 
of  duration  is  necessarily  of  matter,  for  it  is, 
indeed,  implied  by  such  proposition :  a 
being  of  matter  who  is  of  infinity  of  matter 
and  of  duration,  is  convertible  with  an  all- 

filUng  being. 

5.  The  simple,  sole,  being  of  infinity  of 
matter  and  of  duration,  is,  then,  necessarily 
matter,  and  oXl-doing.  ^ 

Scholium. 
The  simple,  sole,  being  of  infinity  oimat- 
i  ter  and  of  duration,  being  matter,  is  a  heimj, 
'  a  heinc/  nnconscions  of  itself.     An  intelligent 
being   who  is  not  cvnscious,  being  all  the 
the  same  as  an  intelligent  being  who  is  not, 
in  any  proper  sense  of  the  term,  intelligent  : 
and  intellkjence  which  is  not  conscious   of  it- 
self, being  just  z/jfe///y<'«ce  which  is  not  de- 
serving of  the  name  of  intelligence  at  all. 

PART  II. 
Proposition.     The  simple,  sole.  Being  of 
Infinity  of    Matter,  not   of  duration, 
who   is  All-doing,  is    necessarily  All- 
powerful. 

1.  This  must  be  granted,  if  it  be  shown, 
that  the  simple,  sole,  being  of  infinity  of 
matter,  not  of  duration,  who  is  All-knowing, 
made  nothing  begin  to  be. 

2.  As  the  material  universe  is  irtfinite  in 
duration,  or  eternal,  it  7iever  had  a  cause  ; 
for,  whatever  begins  to  be  must  have  a 
cause.  And  this  cause  must  be,  in  one  re- 
spect or  other,  the  simple,  sole,  being  of  in- 
finity of  matter,  not  of  duration,  who  is  All- 
knowing  ;  inasmuch  as,  what  being,  or 
cause,  independent  of  that  being,  could 
there  be  ?  And  therefore,  that  being  made 
nothing  begin  to  be. 

3.  And  this  being  shown,  it  must  be 
granted,  that  that  being  is,  necessarily.  All- 
powerful. 

4.  The  simple,  sole,  being  of  infinity  of 
matter  and  duration,  who  is  All-doing,  is, 
then  necessarily.  All-powerful. 

PART  III. 
Proposition.     The  simple,  sole.  Being  of 
Infinity  of  Matter,  not  of  duration,  who 
is  all-doing,  and  all-powerful,  is  neces- 
saril}',  entirely  free. 

1.  This  will  be  evinced,  if  it  be  mani- 
fested, that  the  simple,  sole,  being  of  infi- 
nity of  matter,  not  of  duration,  who  is  all- 
doing,  and  all-powerful,  made  motion  begin 
to  be. 

2.  Of  all  the  substances  now  in  motion, 
none  of  them  belongs  to  a  succession  of  in- 
finity of  duration,  every  succession  of  sub- 
stances being  finite  in  duration.  And  the 
moving  substances  being  finite  in  duration, 
or  having  begun  sometime  to  be,  they  must 
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liave  had  a  cause ;  for  whatever  begins  to 
"be  must  have  a  cause.  And  no  firs* 
cause  can  be  assigned,  or  even  thought  of, 
other  than  the  simple,  sole,  being  of  infinity 
of  matter,  not  of  duration,  who  is  all-doinp, 
and  all-powerful.  Therefore,  this  being 
made  moving  substances,  or  motion  begin 
to  be. 

3.  And  this  being  manifested,  it  is  evin- 
ced, that  that  being  is^,  necessarily,  entirely 
free, 

4.  The  simple,  sole,  being  of  infinity  of 
matter  and  of  duration,  who  is  aM-doing,  and 
all-po\ferful,  is,  then,  necessarily,  entirely 
free. 

DIVISION  III. 

Peoposition.  The  simple,  sole,  Being  of 
In&nityo^  Matter,  7iot  of  duration,  who 
is  aM-doing,  all-powerful,  and  entirely 
free,  is,  necessarily,  negatively  happy. 

1.  Every  position  which  we  cannot  but 
"believe  is  a  necessary  truth.  But  we  can- 
not but  believe,  that  the  simple,  sole,  being 
of  infinity  of  matter,  not  of  duration,  who  is 
2i\\-doing,  all-powerful,  and  entirely  free,  is 
negatively  happy.  Therefore,  that  this  being 
is  negatively  happy,  is  a  necessary  truth. 

2.  Before  we  could  righteously  predicate 
Tinhappiness  of  the  simple,  sole,  being  of  in- 
finity of  matter,  and  of  duration,  who  is  all- 
doing,  all  powerful  and  entirely  free,  we 
"would  require  to  knov*'  of  some  sufficient 
reason  for  the  predication.  But  we  can 
know  of  none.  For  every  kind,  and  degree 
■of  unhappiness  must  proceed,  or  be  resolva- 
ble into  what  proceeds,  from  some  natural 
defect  or  imperfection  :  And  what  imper- 
fection can  that  simple  being  be  subject  to, 
who,  only,  is,  of  infinity  of  matter,  not  of 
duration,  who  is  2i\\-doing,  all-powerful, 
and  entirely  free. 

3.  And  as  we  can  have  no  sufficient 
reason  for  ascribing  unhappiness  to  that 
being ;  so,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a 
sufficient  reason  why  we  cannot  help  ascri- 
bing to  it  happiness  the  most  complete. 
The  being  is  a  being  unconscious  of  itself: 
that  is,  perceives  not  its  own  attributes,  or 
perfections,  ^xidii?,  unconscious  of  the  thoughts 
whereby  xve  perceive  them.  How  could  a 
being  unconscious  of  perceiving,  as  apper- 
taining to  itself,  such  attributes  as  infinity 
of  expansion  and  of  duration,  all-powerful- 
ness,  entire  freeness,  be  supposed  otherwise 
than  as  most  negatively  happy  ? 

4.  Truly,  therefore,  we  cannot  but  be- 
lieve, that  the  simple,  sole,  being  of  infinity 
of  matter,  not  of  duration,  who  is  all-doing, 
all-powerful,  and  entirely  free,  is  completely 
happy. 

5.  The  simple,  sole,  being  of  infinity  of 
matter,  not  of  duration,  who  is  all-c^oJH^^,  all- 
powerful,  and  entirely  free,  is  then,  neces- 
sarily, completely  happy. 


Sub-Proposition.  The  simple,  sole,  Being 
of  Infinity  of  Matter,  not  of  duration, 
who  is  a.\l-doi7iq,  all  powerful,  and  en- 
tirely free,  and  completely  happy,  is, 
necessarily,  perfectly  good. 

1.  On  the  supposition,  that  the  simple 
sole,  being  of  infinity  of  matter  and  of  da- 
ration,  who  is  aM-doing,  all-powerful,  and 
entirely  free,  and  completely  happy,  crea- 
ted intellectual  and  moral  beings — indeed, 
any  animal  natures  whatever;  the  only 
motive,  or,  if  you  think  there  were  more 
motives  than  one,  one  of  the  motives,  to 
create,  tnay  be  believed  to  have  been,  a 
desire  to  make  happiness,  besides  its  own 
consummate  happiness,  begin  to  be.  Should 
there  be  assigned  any  additional  motive,  it 
cannot  be  believed  to  have  been  incompati- 
ble with  such  desire.  The  reason  is  very 
plain  :  A  being  labouring  with  incongruous 
motives  cannot  be  happy. 

2.  But  'tis  the  case,  that  the  simple, 
sole,  being  of  infinity  of  matter,  not  of  du- 
ration, who  is  aM-doing,  all  powerful,  entire- 
ly free,  and  completely  happy,  caused  intel- 
lectual and  moral,  or,  to  employ  a  most 
comprehensive  term,  sentient,  substances 
or  beings. 

3.  Therefore,  the  only  motive,  or,  at  least, 
one  of  the  motives,  to  cause,  may  have  been, 
a  desire  to  produce  creaturely  happiness. 

4.  The  consequentially  necessary  connec- 
tion between  the  consummate  happiness  of 
the  simple,  sole,  being  of  infinity  of  matter, 
not  of  duration,  who  is  all-cZom^)  all-power- 
ful, and  entirely  free ;  and  its  desire  to 
communicate  happiness,  all  possible  happi- 
ness (for  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  why 
we  should  suppose  the  amount  of  happiness 
to  be  bestowed  on  the  creatures,  as  crea- 
tures, to  be  less  than  it  might  be :)  the 
necessary  connection,  we  say,  is  intuitively 
evident.  By  no  stretch  of  imagination  can 
we  conceive,  that  the  simple,  sole  being  of 
infinity  of  matter,  oiot  of  duration,  who  is 
aM-doing,  all-powerful,  and  completely 
happy,  could  be  the  free  cause  of  misery, 
or  aught  but  happiness,  to  its  creatures : 
unless  we  can  conceive,  that  happiness,  as 
happiness,  can  give  birth  to  its  opposite ; 
the  cause  being  wholly  disproportionate  to 
the  effect. 

5.  Now,  to  produce,  in  consequence  of 
desire  to  produce,  all  possible  creaturely 
happiness,  is  to  be  perfectly  good. 

6.  From  all  which,  it  is  most  obvious, 
that  the  simple,  sole,  being  of  infinity  of 
matter,  not  of  duration,  who  is  aM-doing, 
all-powerful,  entirely  free,  and  negatively 
happy,  is,  necessarily,  negatively  good. 

7.  The  simple,  sole,  being  of  infinity  of 
matter,  not  of  duration,  who  is  all  doing,  all- 
powerful,  entirely  free,  and  negatively  hap- 
py, iS;  then,  necessarily,  negatively  good. 

END   OF   THE   ARGUMENT. 
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A    CRITICAL    DISCOURSE    ON    PROPHECY. 


BY    DR.    ARNOLD. 


The  great  difficulty  of  the  subject  of  Scrip- 
ture Prophecy  may  be  shortly  stated.  -We 
find  throughout  the  Now  Testament  refer- 
ences made  to  various  passages  in  the  Old 
Testament,  which  are  alleged  as  prophetic 
of  Christ,  or  of  some  particulars  of  the 
Christian  dispensation.  Now  if  we  turn  to 
the  context  of  these  passages,  and  so  en- 
deavour to  discover  their  meaning,  acco?d- 
ing  to  the  only  sound  principles  of  inter- 
pretation, it  will  often  appear  that  they  do 
not  relate  to  the  Messiah  or  to  Christian 
limes,  but  are  either  the  expression  of  re- 
ligious affections  generally,  such  as  sub- 
mission, hope,  love,  ice,  or  else  refer  to  some 
particular  circumstances  in  the  life  and 
condition  of  the  writer,or  of  the  Jewish  na- 
tion, and  do  not  at  all  show  that  any  thing 
more  remote,  or  any  events  of  a  more  uni- 
versal and  spiritual  character,  were  de- 
signed to  be  prophecicd. 

For  instance,  in  the  account  of  our  Lord's 
temptation,  he  is  represented  as  allowing 
the  application  of  Psalm  xcl.  11,  12,  to 
himself,  as  a  prophecy  of  God's  miraculous 
care  of  the  Messiah.  Whereas,  on  rGferring 
to  the  whole  Pr?alra,  it  appears  to  be  a  de- 
vout expression  of  the  Psalmist's  sense  of 
the  happiness  of  those  who  servo  and  love 
God ;  a  sense  wliich  is  expressed  very  strong- 
ly after  the  oriental  manner  in  descriptions 
at  once  figurative  and  hyperbolical,  al- 
though when  divested  of  this  colouring 
their  meaning  is  perfectly  discernible. 

Again,  the  fifty-third  chapter  of  Isaiah  is 
•well-known  as  the  passage  which  Philip 
hiterpreted  to  the  Ethiopean  eunuch  as  a 
Christian  prophecy,  and  v/hich  led  to  the 
.eunuch's  conversion.  Yet,  when  taken  along 
with  the  context,  the  passage,  although  un- 
doubtedly difficult,  seems  to  refer  to  events 
more  closely  connected  with  the  return  of 
<he  Jews  from  the  Captivity,  as  that  with 
its  accompanying  blessings  appears  to  be  the 
.subject  of  the  writer's  prophecy. 

Now,  first,  if  v/e  take  the-o  and  many 
other  similar  passages  to  be  Christian  pro- 
phecies, solely  on  the  authority  of  the  vvri- 
tersofthe  New  Testament;  it  is  manifest 
not  only  that  we  cannot  urge  them  to  those 
who  deny  that  authority,  but  th.at  our  own 
use  and  application  of  the  prophecies  must 
be  limited  to  those  citations  which  we  find 
already  applied  for  us  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. For  unless  we  understand  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  they  are  applied,  we  can 
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understand  no  more  of  the  Old  Testament 
than  is  explained  in  the  Christian  Scrip- 
tures, and  if  we  attempt  at  random  to  ex- 
plain other  passages  in  the  same  v.ay,  that 
way  appearing  to  be  afc  variance  with  the 
ordinary  rules  of  interpretation,  and  hav- 
ing been  accepted  by  us  in  certain  particu- 
lar cases  solely  on  the  authority  of  those 
who  have  adopted  it,  a  door  will  be  instantly 
opened  to  the  wildest  fanaticism,  and  no 
man  will  have  any  right  to  reproach  the 
comments  of  the  Jewish  Rabbles  with  any 
peculiar  degree  of  extravagance. 

Or  secondly,  if  we  at  once  cut  the  knot, 
and  say  that  these  passages  have  not  really 
the  meaning  which  the  writers  of  tlie  New 
Testament  attach  to  them,  that  they  are 
either  referred  to  as  affording  some  remark- 
able coincidence  with  the  circumstances  of 
the  Christian  times,  or  when  quoted  as  ex- 
pressly speaking  of  those  tim.es,  arc  so  quoted 
merely  incompliance  with  a  fanciful  system 
of  Scripture  interpretation  then  prevalent 
amongst  the  Jev.'s  ;  we  shall  then,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  pain  of  so  judging  of  the 
writers  of  the  New  Testament,  destroy  a 
great  part  of  our  interest  in  the  Old  ;  we 
shall  do  away  wtth  the  harmony  and  con- 
tinuity of  God's  several  dispensations,  and 
deprive  Christianity  of  a  testimony  which 
Christ  himself  no  less  than  his  Apostles  de- 
lighted in  appealing  to,  as  one  of  the  most 
satisfactory  proofs  of  its  divine  origin. 

Now,  if  on  the  one  hand,  the  applications 
of  the  Old  Testam.eut  made  by  the  writers 
of  the  New  can  be  maintained  as  Just  and 
true;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  principle 
can  be  discovered  which  explains  them  and 
warrants  tb.em  ;  which  takes  them  out  of 
the  range  of  capricious  and  arbitrary  quo- 
tation, and  enables  us  to  read  the  Old  Tes- 
tament in  the  same  spirit  as  the  Apostles 
read  it,  and  to  apply  safely  and  surely  to 
Christ  and  Christian  things,  passages  which 
are  not  noticed  in  tlieir  writings  ;  then  it 
will  be  ]n-obable  that  tiie  principle  so  an- 
sv.'ering  all  the  conditions  requiretl  is  the 
true  key  to  the  difticulty,  and  v/e  shall  need 
no  farther  evidence  to  convince  us  that  it  is 
so. 

And  if  such  a  principle  presents  itself  to 
us  in  the  fir-t  place  as  the  result  of  an  a 
priori  enquiry  into  the  nature  of  Prophecy, 
and  then  when  applied  prectically  to  the 
case  before  us  be  found  to  solve  its  diffi- 
culties :  then  the  double  proof  thus  afforded 

No.  xr. 
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would  seem  to  be  as  complete  as  we  can 
possibly  require,  and  we  cannot  doubt  that, 
reason  and  experience  at  once  concurring 
in  the  same  conclusion,  that  conclusion  may 
command  our  assent  as  certainly  true. 

The  general  principle  of  interpretation 
here  maintained,  that  of  an  uniform  histo- 
rical or  lower,  aud  also  of  a  spiritual  or 
higher  sense,  has  been  adopted  by  commen- 
tators in  all  ages  of  the  Church.  * 

The  class  of  persons  who  bestow  their 
peculiar  attention  on  the  subject  of  prophe- 
cy, receive  perhaps  in  general  the  least 
sympathy  from  the  rest.  They  themselves 
regard  their  subject  indeed  with  intense  in- 
terest, but  they  cannot  prevail  on  many 
others  to  study  it. 

There  is  this  peculiarity  in  the  subject  of 
Prophecy,  that  where  it  has  not  been  stu- 
died, men's  notions  respecting  it  are  even 
more  than  commonly  vague.  They  may 
have  snatches  of  notions  respecting  it  here 
and  there,  yet  even  to  themselves  they  are 
conscious  of  their  unsatisfactoriness.  The^ 
talk  about  the  evidence  of  Prophecy,  yet  I 
believe  it  is  very  rare  indeed  to  meet  with 
any  one  whose  faith  rests  much  upon  that 
evidence,  or  indeed  who  has  ever  really 
tried  its  validity. 

Now  first  of  all,  it  is  a  very  misleading 
notion  of  Prophecy,  if  we  regard  it  as  an  an- 
ticipation of  History.  History,  in  our  com- 
mon sense  of  the  term,  is  busy  with  par- 
ticular nations,  times,  places,  actions,  and 
even  persons.  If  in  this  sense.  Prophecy 
were  a  history  written  beforehand,  it  would 


*  The  spiritual  occupies  itself  with  heaven 
and  hereafter,  and  may  be  left  to  wander 
everlastingly  in  the  regions  of  the  unknown 
according  to  the  dictates  of  the  imagination. 
The  historical  or  lower  sense  was  under- 
stood by  Oliver  Cromwell  as  well  as  Dr. 
Arnold.  The  Protector  always  adapted  the 
eighty-fifth  Psalm  to  himself  and  circum- 
stances. The  principle  of  Dr.  Arnold  is 
nothing  more  in  fact  than  the  use  of  apt 
quotations  at  the  proper  juncture,  a  result 
which  a  good  memory  and  a  power  of  com- 
bination, might  produce  out  of  Robinson 
Crusoe,  or  ony  other  book,  as  well  as  the 
Bible.  The  Bible  was  not  in  the  hands  of, 
but  was  often  read  to,  the  Jewish  people  in 
the  temple,  and  from  a  necessarily  imper- 
fect recollection,  they  turned  passages  as 
best  they  could  to  present  purposes.  The 
writers  of  the  gospels  often  make  and  put 
into  the  mouth  of  Jesus,  quotations  inap- 
plicable as  words  can  be  to  things.  Dr. 
Arnold,  in  order  to  deceive  the  vulgar  and 
not  to  be  rude,  pretends  that  prophecy  is 
to  history  as  what  we  call  the  philosophy  of 
it  is  to  the  relation  of  facts,— E.  L,  R. 


alter  the  very  condition  of  humanity,  by  re-- 
moving  from  us  our  uncertainty  as  to  the  fu- 
ture ;  it  would  make  us  acquainted  with  the 
times  and  seasons  to  come.  It  is  anticipated 
history,  not  in  our  common  sense  of  the  word 
but  in  another  and  far  higher  sense.  Com- 
mon History,  amid  a  vast  number  of  par- 
ticular facts  and  persons,  can  hardly  trace 
the  general  principles  which  are  to  be  de- 
duced from  them.  Nay,  the  imperfection 
of  the  characters  with  which  history  deals, 
naturally  embarasses  its  general  conclusions : 
we  can  trace  the  rise  and  fall  of  such  a  na- 
tion or  such  a  city;  but  this  is  not  the  rise 
or  fall  of  any  one  principle,  either  good  or 
evil  ;  but  of  many  principles,  which  are 
partly  good  and  partly  evil.  Our  sympathy 
with  the  prosperity  and  adversity  of  any 
one  people  must  be  qualified  ;  there  is  an 
evil  about  them,  which  triumphs  in  their 
triumph ;  there  is  a  good  about  them,  which 
sufiers  in  their  overthrow. 

Now  what  history  does  not  and  cannot 
do,  that  Prophecy  does,  and  for  that  very 
reason  it  is  very  different  from  history. 
Prophecy  fixes  our  attention  on  principles, 
on  good  and  evil,  on  truth  and  falsehood. 
Here,  there  is  no  division  of  feeling,  no  qua- 
lified sympathy  ;  the  one  are  deserving  of 
our  entire  devotion  and  love,  the  other  of 
our  unmixed  abhorrence. 

Prophecy  then  speaks  to  us  respecting 
the  issue  in  all  time  of  that  great  struggle 
which  is  the  real  interest  of  human  life, 
the  struggle  between  good  and  evil.  Beset 
as  we  are  by  evil  within  us  and  without,  it 
is  the  natural  and  earnest  question  of  the 
human  mind,  what  shall  be  the  end  at  last  ? 
And  the  answer  is  given  by  Prophecy,  that 
it  shall  be  well  at  last ;  that  there  shall  be 
a  time  when  good  shall  perfectly  triumph. 
But  the  answer  declares  also,  that  the  strug- 
gle shall  be  long  and  hard  ;  that  there  will 
be  much  to  suffer  before  the  victory  be 
complete.  The  seed  of  the  woman  shall 
bruise  the  serpent's  head,  but  the  serpent 
notwithstanding  shall  first  bruise  his  heel. 
So  completely  is  the  earliest  prophecy  re- 
corded in  Scripture,  the  sum  and  substance 
OS  to  speak  of  the  whole  language  of  Pro- 
phecy, how  diversified  soever  in  its  par- 
ticular forms. 

History,  we  have  said,  is  busied  with  par- 
ticular nations,  persons  and  events;  and 
from  the  study  of  these,  extracts  as  well  as 
it  can,  some  general  principles.  Prophecy 
is  busied  with  general  principles  ;  and  inas- 
much as  particular  notions,  persons,  and 
events,  represent  these  principles  up  to  a 
certain  point,  so  far  it  is  concerned  also 
with  them.  But  their  mixed  character,  as 
it  embarrasses  and  qualifies  the  judgment  of 
the  historian,  so  it  must  necessarily  lower 
and  qualify  the  promises  aud  threatenings- 
of  the  prophet. 
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It  is  History,  and  not  Prophecy,  which 
•deals  with  the  twelve  tribes  of  the  land  of 
Canaan,  their  good  and  evil  kings,  their 
fallings  away,  and  rejection  of  Jesus:  the 
Israel  of  Prophecy  is  Israel  really  and  truly, 
who  walk  faithfully,  and  abide  to  the  end. 

Whatever  scheme    of  interpretation  we 
adopt  fot  Prophecy,  it  is  at  any  rate  neces-  \ 
sary  that  it  should  proceed  iipon  some  fixed 
principle,  and  not  he  varied  according  to  : 
the  supposed  meanings  of  particular  pas-  1 
sages.     It  is  consistent  tofollow  throughout  ; 
and  exclusively  an  historical  interpretation  ;  ; 
it  is  consistent  also  to   follow  exclusively  a  i 
spiritual  interpretation ;  or  again  it  is  con-  ! 
sistent  to  adopt  always  the  two  together ;  , 
and  to  say  that  every  prophecy  has  its  his-  j 
torical  sense,   and  also  its  spiritual  sense.  | 
But  it  is  not  consistent  to  interpret  the  same 
Prophecy  partly  historically  and  partly  spi- 
ritually :  yet  this  is  the  case  in  the  heads 
of  the  chapters  of  the  Bible,  and  as  the  pro- 
phecies are  explained  by  the  commentators. 
To  5ay  that  in  one  verse  David  is  spoken  of, 
and  in  another  Christ:  that  Jerusalem  here 
means  the  literal  city  in  Palestine,  and  there 
signifies  heaven  :  that  Israel  in  one  place 
signifies  the  historical  people  of  the  Israel- 
ites, and  in  another  place  the  people  of  God, 
whether  Jews  or  Gentiles.     This  is  abso- 
lutely foolish,  and  is  manifestly  a  mere  ac- 
commodation of  the  prophetical  Scriptures 
to  certain  previously  conceived  notions  of 
our  own. 

Xow  let  us  consider  the  prophecies  in  the 
thirtieth  chapter  of  Deuteronomy,  which 
promise  to  the  Israelites  a  restoration  to 
their  own  land,  after  they  haye  been  led 
into  captivity,  and  the  enjoyment  of  all 
manner  of  happiness  in  Canaan,  if  they 
should  repent  and  keep  the  commandments. 
Take  these  promises  in  their  historical  sense 
as  addressed  to  the  historical  Israel.  They 
are  as  yet,  it  is  said,  unfulfilled,  but  they 
will  he  fulfilled  hereafter.  But  it  seems  to 
me  that  they  have  been  fulfilled  already,  so 
far  as  it  was  possible  that  they  could  be 
fulfilled  to  the  historical  Israel ;  for  what 
is  the  promise  ?  Is  it  not  substantially  the 
promise  of  the  Law,  "that  he  who  doeth 
these  things  shall  live  by  them  ?" 

But  although  the  fuP  and  real  comple- 
tion of  the  prophecies  relating  to  Israel  be- 
longs to  those  only  who  shall  be  found  to 
have  been  true  Israelites,  whether  they  he- 
longed  to  the  Jewish  or  to  the  Christian 
Israel  according  to  the  flesh  ;  yet  if  any  one 
urges,  that  over  and  above  this  real  and 
adequate  fulfilment  there  may  be  also  a  lower 
fulfilment  again  vouchsafed,  even  to  the 
old  historical  Israel,  whenever  he  shall  turn 
to  the  Lord  :  then  I  will  not  attempt  to 
deny  this  position,  provided  it  be  allowed 
that  such  a  fulfilment  is  by  no  means  ne- 
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cessary  to  the  truth  of  Prophecy  ;  that  it  is 
given  superfluously;  and  that  as  in  no  one 
case  we  have  a  right  to  expect  it,  so  if  it  be 
withheld,  we  ought  neither  to  feel  surprise 
or  perplexity.     Instances  of  such  a  fulfil- 
ment of  Prophecy  are  certainly  to  be  met 
with  in  Scripture.     When  Jesus  said  of  his 
own   disciples  in   his  last  prayer,   "  Those 
whom  thou  gavest  me  I  have  kept,   and 
none  of  them  is  lost,  save  the  son  of  per- 
dition :"    we  cannot   doubt  but   that  the 
fulfilment  of  these  words  is  to  be  found  in 
the  love  which  Christ  showed  to  the  souls 
of  his  apostles,  that  they  had  been  kept  by 
him  from  their  worst  enemy.     Yet  St.  John 
recognizes  a  fulfilment  of  them  also  in  the 
care  which  Christ  took  of  their  bodily  safety, 
when  he  said  to  the  soldiers  who  came  to 
take  him,  "  If  ye  seek  me,  let  these  go  their 
way."     So   again  the  words  in  the  fifty- 
third  chapter  of  Isaiah,  which  in  one  sen'sa 
are  made  to  relate  to  Christ's  Atonement, 
St.  Matthew  regards  as  having  been  ful- 
filled in  another  sense  by  Christ's  miracu- 
lous cures  :  •'  He  healed  all  who  were  sick, 
that  it  might  be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken 
by  the  prophet  Isaiah,  saying,  Himself  took 
our   infirmities  and  bare  our   sicknesses." 
And  a  third  example  of  the  same  kind  may 
be   found  in   the  literal    fulfilment  of  the 
words  of  the  twenty-second  Psalm,  "They 
parted  my  garments  among  them,  and  for 
my  vesture  did  they  cast  lots,"     Xo  one 
could  reasonably  have  thought  that  Christ's 
death  and  resurrection  were  not  a  sufficient 
fulfilment  of  this  Psalm,  even  if  his  hands 
and  feet  had  never  been  literally  jderced, 
and  the  soldiers  had  never  literally  divided, 
his  garments  among  them,  or  cast  lots  for 
his  coat.     But  because  there  were  persons 
1  who  ivoidd  he  more  struc  by  such  a  minutet 
fulfilment  than  by  that  general  fulfllmen, 
which  to  us  seems  so  far  more  satisfactory, 
therefore  God   was  pleased  that   they   also 
should  have  the  satisfaction  which  they  de- 
sired, and  over  and  above  the  great  and 
substantial  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy,  he 
provided   also  those   instances   of    minute 
agreement,  which  however  thankful  we  may 
be  to  trace  now  that  they  have  been  given, 
I  we  could  not  I  think  have  ventured  to  ex- 
I  pect  beforehand. 

I  With  these  examples  before  us,  I  would 
'■  not  dare  to  say  that  God  may  not  be  pleased 
i  to  vouchsafe  some  great  and  special  bles- 
'  sings  to  the  remnant  of  the  historical  Israel, 
'  when  they  shall  again  be  grafted  in  to  the 
■  Israel  of  God.  But  even  if  none  such  are 
i  granted  to  them,  the  prophecies  relating  to 
j  the  future  and  final  blessing  of  Israel  seem 
i  to  my  mind  to  have  their  only  fulfilment 
in  a  future  state. 

It  may  be  asked,  what  spiritual  fulfilment 
I  can  possibly  be  given  to  the  latter  chapters 
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of  Ezekiel's  prophecy,  which  speak  in  such 
detail  of  the  plan  of  the  new  Temple,  of  the 
rules  to  be  observed  by  the  Priests,  and  of 
the  portions  of  land  to  be  enjoyed  by  the 
several  tribes  ;  particulars,  all  of  which  it 
may  be  said,  can  be  only  understood  of  the 
literal  and  historical  Israel.  A  partial  an- 
swer to  this  question  may  be  given,  by  re- 
ferring- to  the  description  of  the  heavenly 
Jerusalem  in  the  book  of  the  Eevelation. 
There  it  is  quite  certain  tliat  the  prophet  is 
not  speaking  of  a^y  historical  Israel,  orof 
any  literal  temple  ;  and  yet  we  find  much 
minuteness  of  detail,  even  to  an  enumera- 
tion of  the  several  in'ecious  stones  which 
form  the  fou:ulations  of  the  wall  of  the  city. 
But  if  it  be  urged  that  the  length  of  Eze- 
kiel's vision  forbids  us  to  look  upon  all  its 
descriptions  as  mere  fanciful  embeliisliment, 
and  tluit  the  question  still  remains,  for 
what  end  we  can  conceive  those  cliapters 
to  have  been  written,  if  they  are  merely  a 
figurative  expression  of  the  simple  truth, 
that  God's  people  shall  have  a  land,  and  a 
temple,  and  a  priest,  which  shall  never  pass 
away ;  the  only  a^iswer  to  be  given  seems 
to  be  a  simple  confession  of  our  ignorance. 
We  cannot  tell  now,  but  perhaps  v/e  may 
know  hereafter,  what  the  real  meaning  and 
object  of  Ezekiel's  vision  are.  But  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Revelation,  and  the  actual 
impossibility  of  understanding  some  parts 
of  the  vision  literally,  as  they  speak  of  such 
parts  of  the  Jewish  worship  as  have  been 
most  surely  done  away,  may  justify  us  in 
not  allowing  our  ignorance  to  disturb  our 
knowledire ;  in  not  giving  up  a  system  of 
interpretation  v.hieh  explains  the  prophe- 
cies of  Scripture  generally,  because  there  is 
one  prophecy  to  which  v.e  cannot  see  how 
to  apply  it ;  although  that  same  prophecy 
repels  no  less  any  other  system  of  inter- 
pretation, and  cannot  indeed  be  understood 
on  the  scheme  of  a  ,<icre  literal  fulfilment, 
any  more  than  the  others  which  on  the 
scheme  of  a  spiritual  fulfilment  are  intelli- 
gible. 

With  regard  to  I'llbao,  Amelek,  Amraon, 
Babylon.  They  are  vanished  out  of  history. 
Not  as  if  the  places  were  accursed  forever  ; 
or  as  if  the  language  of  utter  vengeance, 
which  we  find  in  prophecy,  was  really  ap- 
plicable to  the  soil  of  Mesopotamia  or  Edom; 
but  the  people,  the  race,  the  language,  the 
institutions,  the  religion,  all  that  constitutes 
national  personality,  if  I  may  so  speak,  are 
passed  away  from  the  earth.  And  if  Meso- 
potamia were  to  be  civilized  and  fertilized 
to-morrow,  and  Babylon  again  rebuilt,  yet 
it  could  not  be  the  old  Babylon,  for  that 
has  become  extinct  for  ever.  So  with  Egypt 
•which  now  is  flourishing  as  a  country  :  it  is 
not  the  Egyi)t  of  old  times  ;  there  is  a  chas  m 
not  to  be  filled  up,  between  the  people  who 


built  the  pyramids,  and  engraved  their 
hieroglyphics  on  the  obelisks,  and  the  new 
nation  that  may  occupy  their  land.  So 
it  is  even  with  Greece  ;  Christian  Athens  is 
divided,  and  must  be,  by  one  deep  and  im- 
passible barrier,  from  the  heathen  Athens  of 
old.  Place  does  not  make  a  nation,  but  the 
samsness  of  sympathies. 

If  any  man  discerns  an  agreement  be- 
tv.?ecn  certain  existing  facts  and  the  literal 
language  of  prophecy,  it  may  seem  ungra- 
cious to  tell  him  that  this  agreement  is  not 
the  real  fulfilment  of  Proj^hecy  :  and  we 
may  be  asked  at  any  rate,  why  we  should 
disturb  a  belief  in  which  error,  even  if  it  be 
error,  may  be  more  welcome  and  more  edi- 
fying than  truth.  I  suppose,  however,  that 
no  thinking  man  will  seriously  mantain  that 
error  can  be  mors  edifying  than  truth. 
But  I  quite  allow  that  if  one  opinion  be 
clearly  edifying  and  not  clearly  erroneous, 
while  another  is  certainly  mischievous  but 
not  certain!}^  true,  then  there  should  be  a 
respect  entertained  for  the  former,  and  we 
should  not  advance  the  latter  except  on  the 
most  urgent  necessity.  The  conditions 
however  of  this  second  case  are  not  easily 
to  be  met  with  :  there  is  something  of  a 
contradiction  in  believing  a  tenet  to  be  cer- 
tainly beneficial,  and  yet  possibly  false ;  to 
be  certainly  mischievous  and  yet  possibly 
true.  The  question  after  all  is  one  of  prba- 
bilities ;  to  one  man's  mind  the  apparent 
usefulness  of  an  opinion  so  commends  it 
that  he  does  not  like  to  suspect  its  false- 
hood ;  while  another  is  so  impressed  with  a 
belief  of  its  falsehood,  that  he  cannot  con- 
sent to  believe  that  it  is  really  useful.  And 
the  only  rule  to  be  given  is,  that  the  for- 
mer should  have  sufficient  faith  to  allow  his 
opinions  to  be  questioned  without  fear, 
whilst  the  latter  should  have  sufficient  re- 
verence for  seeming  goodness,  to  withold 
him  from  attacking  it  lightly  or  wantonly. 

But  on  the  present  occasion  if  it  be  edify- 
ing to  believe  that  the  prophecies  have  their 
sure  and  adequate  fulfilment,  that  is  a  be- 
lief which  so  far  from  shaking,  I  would  ear- 
nestly labour  to  encourage  and  confirm. 
Nay,  farther,  if  it  be  edifying  to  believe  that 
they  have  in  some  instances  their  minute 
and  literal  as  well  as  their  large  and  sub- 
stantial fulfilment,  this  too  I  do  not  deny, 
but  fiiliy  allow ;  only  it  seems  to  me  dan- 
gerous to  rest  too  much  upon  these  as  on 
the  great  iulfilraent  of  Prophecy,  lest  we 
should  be  shocked  and  our  faith  be  trou- 
bled if  in  any  case  they  are  not  to  be  found. 
With  this  preface  I  shall  venture  now  to 
make  a  few  remarks  on  some  of  the  suppo- 
sed literal  fulfilments  of  Scripture  Prophe- 
cies, in  the  case  of  Babylon,  Edom,  and 
Egypt. 

It  will  not  I  suppose  be  denied,  that. 
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speaking  nov  of  the  historical  sense  of  a 
national  prophecy,  the  subject  of  the  pro- 
phet's blessings  or  curses  is  what  I  may  be 
allowed  to  call  tJiepersonality  of  the  nation, 
that  is,  the  people  as  exhibiting  a  certain; 
character,  which  character  they  have  deri- 
ved in  part  at  least  from  their  institutions 
their  race,  and  their  prevailing  tone  of 
moral  opinion.  When,  for  instance,  a  pro- 
phet at  a  given  period  denounces  woe 
against  Babylon,  tlie  object  of  his  denun- 
ciation is  the  Babylonian  people  as  it  then 
exists,  and  its  institution,  race,  and  prevail- 
ing opinion,  so  far  as  they  tend  to  make  the 
people  what  it  is.  And  the  woe  denounced 
against  Babylon  must  be  considered  I  thinic 
to  be  substantially  fulfilled,  if  the  Ba- 
bylonian people  then  existing,  and  the 
things  which  helped  to  give  it  its  peculiar 
character,  be  put  down  and  gradually  ex- 
tinguished. 

Now  this  it  seems  to  ms  has  been  actually 
accomplished.  Babylon  as  a  sovereign  em- 
pire was  put  down  for  ever  by  the  Persian 
conquest.  Its  influence  in  an  active  ele- 
ment in  determining  the  fate  of  other  na- 
tions was  stopped  at  once.  Moral  and  in- 
tellectual results  in  Asia  have  been  effected 
only  through  the  action  of  physical  power  ; 
*'  Captive  Greece  made  captive  the  fierce 
conqueror"  is  one  of  the  peculiarities  of 
the  history  of  Europe.  Bobylonian  science, 
or  art,  or  religion,  v/hatever  they  may  have 
been,  became  powerless  over  the  world 
when  the  sceptre  of  Babylonian  dominion 
was  broken.  The  genius  of  Babylon  re- 
ceived a  deadly  wound ;  he  drooped  for  a 
while,  and  died. 

The  capture  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus  took 
place  in  the  year  538  before  the  christian 
era.  But  a  hundred  years  afterwards, 
when  Herodotus  visited  Babylonia,  the  city 
was  still  populous,  and  the  surrounding 
country  was  the  richest  in  the  Persian  em- 
pire. Nearly  forty  years  later,  when  Xeno- 
phon  followed  the  younger  Cyrus  in  his  ex- 
pedition against  his  brother  Artaxerxes,  Ba- 
bylon was  still  a  great  ciiy,  and  the  canals 
which  communicated  between  the  Euphrates 
and  Tigris  were  in  good  repair,  and  navi- 
gated by  corn  barges.  Seventy-five  years 
afterwards  the  same  state  of  things  still  ex- 
isted :  when  Alexander  entered  Babylon, 
after  the  battle  of  Arbela,  he  found  the  tem- 
ples indeed  in  ruins,  but  the  Chaldean 
priests  still  inhabited  the  city  as  formerly, 
and  it  was  still  a  great  and  wealthy  capital 
Alexander,  as  it  is  well  known  ordered  the 
temples  to  be  restored,  and  planned  the 
construction  of  a  great  harbour  or  wet  dock 
in  the  Euphrates,  with  the  intention  of 
making  Babylon  the  centre  of  commere  be- 
tween the  West  and  the  Indian  ocean.  His 
early  death  prevented  the  accomplishment 
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of  his  purpose  ;  and  afterwards  the  founda- 
tion of  Seleucia  on  the  Tigris,   which  was 
the  first  capital  of  the  Greek  Syrian  kings, 
and  afterwards  of  those  of  Parthia,  drew 
away  the    population  from  Babylon,    and 
caused  it  gradually  to  fall  into  decay.      In 
the  Augustan  age,  more  than  five  hundred 
years  after  its  conquest  by  Cyrus,  it  was 
still  partially  inhabited  ;    but    a  hundred 
and  fifty  years  later,  in  the  time  of  the  An- 
tonines,  Pausinius  says,  that  nothing  wa? 
remaining  of  it  except  the  walls  and  the 
temple  of  Belus.     This  however  appears  to 
have  been  an  exaggeration,  or  else  it  must 
have  been  peopled  again  at  some  subsequent 
period  ;    for  in  tlie  fourth   century  of  the 
Christian  era,  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  wri- 
ting from  his  own  personal  knowledge  of 
Slesopotamia  and  Assyria,  classes  Babylon, 
Ctesiphon,  and  Seleucia,  together,  as  the 
three  greatest  and  most  famous  cities  of  all 
that  neighbourhood  :    he  also  speaks  of  the 
fertility  of  Assyria  in   the  highest   terms, 
describes  the    Euphrates  as    divided  into 
three  branches,  all  of  which  were  nagivable, 
and  as  watering  a  highly  cultivated  coun- 
try ;  and  mentions  in  particular  one  branch 
that  watered  the  heart  of  Babylonia,  "  trac- 
tus  Babylonios  interiores,"  "  benefitting  the 
lands  and  the  surrounding   cities."      Thus 
during  a  period  of  more  than  eight  hun- 
dred years  from  its  conquest  by  Cyrus,  Ba- 
bylon existed  as  an  inhabited  city,  and  the 
country  around  it  continued  to  be  fertile  and 
populous. 

Now  shall  we  say  that  during  all  thi? 
time  the  historical  sense  of  the  prophecies 
concerning  Babylon  was  not  fulfilled,  but 
that  they  waited  for  a  still  later  period; 
and  were  only  completely  accomplished 
when  Egbylon  fell  into  a  state  of  utter  ruin, 
and  the  country  around  it  became  a  desert? 
But  then  w5p  must  say,  that  so  long  as  there 
remained  aViy  vestiges  of  the  old  historical 
Babylonians,  their  land  was  not  cursed; 
but  when  they  had  vanished  altogether, 
and  other  races,  and  languages,  and  man- 
ners, and  religions,  had  come  into  their 
place,  then  the  land  v/as  visited  Mith  deso- 
lation. Surely  we  may  rather  say,  that  the 
historical  sense  of  the  prophecy  was  sub- 
stantially fulfilled  when  the  empire  of  Ba- 
bylon fell,  when  its  temples  were  spoiled 
and  overthrown,  and  its  people  lost  their 
national  existence,  and  became  the  mere 
subjects  of  the  great  king.  And  the  hand 
of  God  as  it  had  wrought  this  work,  so  it 
would  not  suffer  it  to  be  undone.  Had 
Alexander  accomplished  his  purposes,  and 
made  Babylon  the  seat  of  his  empire,  it  is 
likely  that  the  national  personality  of  Ba- 
bylon, if  I  may  so  speak,  would  have  re- 
vived under  a  Greek  sovereign ;  and  that 
Alexander's  successors  might  hare  become 
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Babylonians,  as  the  Ptolomies  did  in  fact 
become  Egyptians.  But  this  was  not  to 
be  :  Alexander  died  ia  the  vigour  of  life  : 
his  attempt  to  revive  the  imperial  state  of 
Babylon  was  as  fruitless  as  that  of  Julian 
to  revive  the  temple-worship  of  Jerusalem ; 
and  his  successors  the  Seleucida,  instead  of 
restoring  the  Babylonian  empire,  contri- 
buted even  to  the  fall  of  the  mere  city,  by 
founding  a  new  capital  at  Seleucia. 

Again,  the  historical  Babylon  of  Prophecy 
having  been  put  down  when  the  national 
personality  of  Babylon  had  perished,  it 
seems  contrary  to  the  general  course  of 
God's  dealings  that  the  curse  should  attach 
itself  to  the  mere  soil  of  the  country  when 
possessed  by  a  new  people,  and  yet  should 
not  have  been  felt  so  long  as  the  people, 
for  whose  sake  it  is  supposed  to  have  been 
cursed,  remained  in  existence.  But  this  is 
not  mere  matter  of  speculation.  Babylon 
was  at  one  time  the  seat  of  a  Christian 
Church.  "The  church  in  Babylon  salutes 
you,"  says  St.  Peter  at  the  close  of  his  first 
Epistle.  It  is  wholly  unwarranted  to  fancy 
that  in  such  a  passage,  where  the  language 
is  of  the  simplest  kind,  the  term  Babylon 
is  used  allegorically.  We  know  that  Baby- 
lon was  at  that  time  an  inhabited  city,  and 
there  seems  no  reasonable  doubt  that  St. 
Peter's  Epistle  was  written  in  it.  But  if 
Babylon  were  theseatof  a  Christian  Church, 
God  himself  was  there  ;  and  no  place  is  or 
can  be  accursed  where  God  dwells.  It 
seems  to  me  almost  shocking  to  conceive  a 
Christian  Church  existing  in  a  spot,  the 
very  soil  of  which  was  accursed.  The  sin 
of  the  old  Babylon  could  not  be  so  much 
more  powerful  than  the  grace  of  Christ's 
presence. 

As  therefore  the  prophecies  respecting  the 
historical  Babylon  were  really  aiad  sub- 
stantially fulfilled,  M'hen  the  Babylonian 
people  ceased  to  be  sovereign,  and  became 
subject,  and  thus  exercised  no  further  in- 
fluence on  the  course  of  events  or  the  cha- 
racter of  nations  ;  as  the  desolation  of  the 
city,  and  still  more  of  the  surrounding 
country,  did  not  take  place  for  many  cen- 
turies, and  has  been  at  its  heighth  after  the 
actual  extinction  of  that  Babylonian  people 
against  which  thejudgment  was  denounced  ; 
as,  thirdly,  Babylon  has  been  the  seat  of  a 
Christian  Church,  and  thus  could  no  longer 
have  been  accursed ;  and  as  if  we  regard 
the  present  desolation  of  the  country  round 
Babylon  to  have  b6en  necessary  to  the  ful- 
filment of  the  prophecies  respecting  it,  we 
must  also  require  a  similar  literal  fulfilment 
in  all  other  cases,  which  it  is  impossible  to 
find;  it  seems  to  me  wiser  and  safer  to  say, 
that  the  real  and  complete  fulfilment  of  the 
prophecies  respecting  Babylon  is  to  be 
found  in  the  complete  destruction  of  the 
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Babylonian  power  and  nationality;  and 
that  those  prophecies  would  have  been  ac- 
complished as  truly,  if  the  city  had  con- 
tinued to  be  inhabited,  and  the  country 
had  been  still  fruitful  and  populous,  as  it 
was  for  nearly  eight  hundred  years  after 
the  overthrow  of  the  empire  :  that  there- 
fore if  any  look  upon  the  present  state  of 
the  city  and  country  to  be  a  fulfilment  of 
the  prophecies,  they  should  regard  it  as  a 
fulfilment  ex  abundant! ;  as  one  of  those 
instances,  not  to  be  drawn  into  a  general 
rule,  in  which  God  has  been  pleased  to 
grant  an  agreement  of  a  minute  and  literal 
kind  between  the  prediction  and  the  event, 
as  if  for  the  satisfaction  of  those  who  could 
not  appreciate  agreement  in  more  general 
and  essential  points ;  but  that  they  must 
by  no  means  consider  the  truth  of  Prophecy 
as  involved  in  the  continuance  of  such  a 
minute  fulfilment,  nor  conceive  that  if 
Mesopotamia  were  again  to  become  fertile 
and  habitable,  and  a  new  town  were  to  be 
built  on  the  site  of  Babylon,  that  it  would 
be  a  revival  of  that  Babylon  against  which 
God's  judgments  were  denounced. 

But  if  it  be  asked,  why  then  was  the  lan- 
guage of  Prophecy  so  strong,  if  it  was  not 
meant  to  be  literally  fulfilled  ?  I  answer, 
that  the  real  subject  of  the  prophecy  in  its 
highest  sense  is  not  the  historical  but  the 
spiritual  Babylon ;  and  that  no  expressions 
of  ruin  and  destruction  can  be  too  strong 
when  applied  to  the  world  which  is  to  be 
dissolved,  and  utterly  to  perish.  And  it 
will  be  found,  I  think,  a  general  rule  in  all 
the  prophecies  of  Scripture,  that  they  con- 
tain expressions  which  will  only  be  ade- 
quately fulfilled  in  their  last  and  spiritual 
fulfilment ;  and  that  as  applied  to  the 
lower  fulfilments  which  precede  this^  they 
are  and  must  be  hjfperbolical. 

I  now  proceed  to  notice  the  prophecies 
which  relate  to  Edom.  These  are  to  be 
found  chiefly  in  Jeremiah  xlix.  7 — 22,  E- 
zekiel  xxxv,  and  in  the  Prophecy  of  Oba- 
diah  ;  and  their  substance  is,  that  because 
Edom  had  oppressed  and  insulted  over 
Israel  in  the  day  of  his  calamity,  it  should 
be  visited  with  heavy  judgments,  and  laid 
waste,  and  be  left  desolate.  The  historical 
fulfilment  of  this  seems  to  be,  that  Edom 
as  a  nation  soon  became  extinct ;  that  the 
Edomites  who  dwelt  near  the  southern 
frontier  of  Judea  were  conquered  by  Hyr- 
canus,  and  were  obliged  to  adopt  the  rites 
and  customs  of  the  Jews,  while  the  larger 
portion  of  the  people  who  lived  to  the  south 
and  east  of  the  Dead  Sea  were  confounded 
with  the  Arabian  tribes,  and  were  known  by 
the  name  of  JVabatseans.  Petra,  which  was 
afterwards  so  famous,  is  called  a  Nabatsean 
city  by  Pliny  and  by  Strabo ;  and  Strabo 
describes  even  the  Idumeeans  on  the  south 
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of  Judea  as  having  been  originally  Naba- 
tseans ;  but  owing  to  quarrels  amongst 
themselves,  they  left  their  old  country,  he 
says,  and  came  over  to  the  Jews,  and  a- 
dopted  their  customs.  Beyond  this  it  does 
aot  seem  possible  to  trace  the  exact  fate  of 
the  Edomites  ;  and  Jerome,  after  briefly 
noticing  the  historical  sense  of  the  pro- 
phecy in  general  terms,  dwells  on  it  in  de- 
tail only  in  the  higher  or  spiritual  sense. 
As  far  as  relates  to  the  historical  Edom,  the 
language  here  too  is  hyperbolical,  nor  can 
its  fulfilment  be  insisted  on  farther  than 
this,  that  while  Israel  continued  to  exist  as 
8.  nation,  Edom,  like  Amelek,  and  Amnon, 
and  the  other  neighbouring  people,  gra- 
dually has  perished  out  of  history.  But 
since  the  recent  discovery  of  the  ruins  of  Petra,  i 
//  lias  been  contended  that  the  desolate  state  of  \ 
that  country  is  a  confinnation  of  the  prophe- 
cies concerning  Edom,  that  it  should  he  laid 
"uastefor  ever.  To  this  I  think  the  objec- 
tions are  twofold  ;  first,  that  it  does  not 
appear  that  Petra  was  ever  regarded  in  the  I 
days  of  its  greatness  as  an  Edomite  city,  j 
but  as  belonging  to  Arabia,  and  to  the  Ara- 
bian tribe  of  the  Nabatseans  ;  and,  se- 
condly, that  the  splendour  of  Petra,  as  ap- 
pears by  the  existing  remains,  belonged  to 
a  period  long  subsequent  to  the  prophecies 
against  Edom  ;  and  it  cannot  surely  be  con- 
sidered as  an  exact  fulfilment  of  the  se- 
-verest  denunciations  of  vengeance,  that  af- 
ter those  denunciations,  the  country  which 
■was  the  object  of  them  should  rise  to  a  de- 
gree of  wealth  and  splendour  far  greater 
than  it  had  ever  known  before,  that  this 
prosperous  condition  should  last  for  several 
centuries,  and  then  should  only  yield  to 
that  common  fate  which  has  consigned  so 
many  cities  of  the  east  to  utter  desolation, 
after  the  dominion  or  the  commerce  to 
which  they  owed  their  greatness,  have  been 
transferred  elsewhere.  The  ruin  of  Petra 
has  not  been  more  complete  than  that  of 
Palmyra. 

Historically,  the  most  remarkable  pro- 
phecies respecting  Egypt  speak  of  its  judg- 
ment as  not  perpetual ;  and  in  this  they 
differ  wholly  from  those  which  relate  to  Ba- 
bylon and  Edom.  But  in  Ezekiel  xxix.  to 
xxxii.,  they  declare,  that  inasmuch  as  E- 
gypt  had  been  a  faithless  support  to  Israel, 
it  should  be  overthrown  and  laid  desolate, 
but  that  after  forty  years  it  should  be  re- 
stored again,  though  not  to  its  former 
greatness.  Now  this  is  a  striking  instance 
of  the  hyperbolical  language  of  the  prophe- 
cies as  far  as  regards  the  historical  sense  of 
them.  The  prophecy  says,  "  I  will  make 
the  land  of  Egypt  utterly  waste  and  deso- 
late, from  the  tower  of  Syene  even  unto  the 
borders  of  Ethiopia.  No  foot  of  man  shall 
pass  through  it,  nor  foot  of  beast  shall  pass 
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through  it,  neither  shall  it  be  inhabited 
forty  years."  It  is  perfectly  evident  that 
we  are  to  seek  for  no  literal  fulfihnent  of 
this  :  but  I  think  also  tliat  the  expression 
"  forty  years"  is  no  more  to  be  taken  lite- 
rally than  the  other  expressions ;  and  in- 
deed it  is  inconsistent  to  seek  chronological 
exactness  where  there  is  evidently  no  histo- 
rical exactness  intended. 

Egypt  has  had  her  periods  of  conquest 
and  degradation,  first  under  the  Babylo- 
nians, and  then  under  the  Persians ;  but 
she  revived  after  each  of  these  visitations, 
first  in  the  reign  of  Amasis  after  the  Baby- 
lonian conquest  :  and,  secondly,  during  the 
dominion  of  the  Ptolemies,  when  she  was 
again  independent,  powerful,  and  flourish- 
ing, yet  never  rose  to  that  pitch  of  great- 
ness to  which  she  had  attained  under  the 
empire  of  the  Pharaohs. 


Here  this  Reverend  Doctor  quietly  dis- 
poses of  his  brother  in  the  faith,  the  Rev. 
Keith  on  Prophecy,  with  his  fifteen  edi- 
tions, so  readily  swallowed  by  such  a  large 
class  of  the  public,  whose  belief  and  whose 
pleasure  is  in  tracing  out  the  fulfilment  of 
curses.  A  growing  evidence  as  they  call  it ! 
These  Jew-bookers  have  laid  hold  of  Vol- 
ney  as  the  evidence  of  infidelity  in  favour  of 
prophecy,  because  he  describes  the  state  of 
a  country  as  he  finds  it.  They  send  over 
travellers  to  the  land  which  is  holy,  in  order 
to  spy  out  its  nakedness.  We  return  them 
the  compliment,  and  take  one  of  their  or- 
thodox sermons,  delivered  by  a  minister  of 
the  true  church,  in  favour  of  our  infidelity, 
and  all  their  facts  gathered  from  travels 
abroad,  we  can  answer  by  a  little  common 
sense  left  to  them  at  home. 

Dr.  Arnold  gives  two  Appendices  to  his 
Sermons  on  Prophecy.  In  the  first  he 
mentions  some  of  the  prophecies  applied 
by  Jesus  to  himself  and  times,  and  says  they 
are  nothing  more  than  appropriate  quota- 
tions ;  many  other  similar  passages  he 
gives  which  he  says  would  have  done  equally 
well  for  the  occasion. 

In  the  second  Dr.  A.  gives  the  passages 
which,  relating  to  the  father  in  the  old,  are 
made  to  apply  to  the  son  in  the  new,  and 
he  says  of  them  that  the  only  explanation 
is  that  they  are  more  applicable  to  a  man 
than  an  invisible  being,  and  therefore  in- 
tended for  humanity  and  not  divinity.  For 
example,  he  says — 

"  In  Zechariah  xii.  10.  Cod  describes  him- 
self as  taking  vengeance  on  the  enemies  of 
his  people,  and  restoring  Jerusalem  ;  using 
the  words,  '  they  shall  look  on  me  whom 
they  have  pierced.'  Here  again  is  a  visi- 
ble manifestation  of  the  Godhead,  and 
therefore  St.  John  understands  it  of  him, 
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who  was  pierced  visibly  before  his  own  eyes 
with  the  Roman  soldier's  spear. 

"  It  has  been  my  earnest  endeavour  in  tha 
foregoing  pages  to  avoid  as  much  as  possi- 
ble all  such  questions  as  might  be  likely  to 
engender  strife  ;  that  is  to  say,  such  as  are 
connected  with  the  peculiar  opinions  of  any 
of  the  various  parties  existing  in  the  Church. 
If  these  are  not  touched  upon,  men  can  dif- 
fer without  hostility,  they  can  analyse  a 
book  fairly,  can  disapprove  of  some  things 
in  it,  and  yet  approve  of  others;  nay,  can 
think  its  main  conclusions  erroneous,  with- 
out condemning  it  as  unsoimd  and  mischie- 
vous. I  iiave  tried  so  to  write  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Prophecy,  as  not  to  shock  even  those 
from  whom  on  many  other  points  I  differ 
widely.  Once  or  twice  I  found  myself  on 
the  very  edge  of  debateable  ground  -,  but 
as  my  argument  did  not  oblige  me  to  enter 
on  it,  I  was  glad  not  to  cross  its  bouude- 
Ties.  At  the  same  time  I  need  not,  I  trust, 
-say,  that  what  I  have  written  is  in  no  re- 
spect coloured  for  the  purpose  of  concilia- 
tion :  if  any  one  agrees  witli  the  views  and 
language  of  this  volume,  let  him  be  assured 
that  so  far  the  agreement  between  us  is 
real ;  that  I  hold  these  views  and  use  this 
language  as  sincerely  and  as  earnestly  as  he 
could  do  himself ;  and  let  him  share  with 
me  the  comfort  of  believing — -for  surely  a 
gi'eat  comfort  it  should  be  to  Christians — 
that  there  are  other  points  over  and  above 
the  main  articles  of  our  common  faith,  on 
which  we  can  truly  have  the  same  mind 
and  speak  the  same  time." — E.  L.  R. 
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8.  The  Condition  of  Mortality  Examined. 
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The  next  IN' umber  will  contain  Lord 
Brougham's  Dissertation  on  the  Origin  of 
Evil. 
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DISSERTATION    ON    THE    ORIGIN    OF    EVIL. 


BY    LORD    BROUGHAM. 


The  question  which  has  more  than  any  other 
harrassed  metaphysical  reasoners,  but  es- 
pecially theologians,  and  upon  whichit  is  pro- 
bable that  no  very  satisfactory  conclusion  will 
ever  be  reached  by  the  human  faculties,  is 
the  Origin  and  Sufferance  of  Evil.  Its  ex- 
istence being  always  assumed,  philosophers 
have  formed  various  theories  for  explaining  it 
but  they  have  always  drawn  very  different 
inferences  from  it.  The  ancient  Epicureans 
argued  against  the  existence  of  the  Deity, 
because  they  held  that  the  existence  of  Evil 
either  proved  him  to  be  limited  in  power  or 
of  a  malignant  nature  ;  either  of  which  im- 
perfections is  inconsistent  with  the  first  no- 
tions of  a  divine  being.  In  this  liind  of 
reasoning  they  have  been  follow  ed  both  by 
the  atheists  and  sceptics  of  later  times.  Bayle 
regarded  the  subject  of  evil  as  one  of  the 
great  arsenals  from  whence  his  weapons 
were  to  be  chiefly  drawn.,  None  of  the  ar- 
ticles in  his  famous  Dictionary  are  more  la- 
boured than  those  in  which  he  treats  of  this 
subject.  Monichian,  and  still  more  Paidi- 
cian,  almost  assume  the  appearance  of  for- 
mal treatises  upon  the  question  ;  and  both 
Marchionite  and  Zoroaster  t^eoi  of  the  same 
subject.  All  these  articles  are  of  considera- 
ble value  ;  they  contain  the  greater  part  of 
the  learning  upon  the  question  ;  and  they 
are  distinguished  by  the  acuteness  of  rea- 
soning which  was  the  other  characterestic 
of  their  celebrated  author. 

Those  ancient  philosophers  who  did  not 
agree  with  Epicurus  in  arguing  from  the 
existence  of  evil  against  the  existence  of  a 
providence  that  superintended  and  influen- 
ced the  destinies  of  the  world,  were  put  to 
no  little  difficulty  in  accounting  for  the  fact 
which  they  did  not  deny,  and  yet  main- 
taining the  power  of  a  divine  ruier.  The 
doctrine  of  a  double  principle,  or  of  two 
divine  beings  of  opposite  natures,  one  bene- 
ficent, the  other  mischievous,  was  the  so- 
lution which  one  class  of  reasoners  deemed 
satisfactory,  and  to  which  they  held  them- 
selves driven  by  the  phenomena  of  the  uni- 
verse. Others  unable  to  deny  the  existence 
of  things  which  men  denominate  evil,  both 
physical  and  moral,  explain  them  in  a  dif- 
ferent way.  They  maintained  that  physi- 
cal evil  only  obtains  the  name  from  our 
imperfect  and  vicious  or  feeble  dispositions  ; 
that  to  a  wise  man  there  is  no  such  thing  ; 
th?.t  we  may  rise  superior  to  all  such  gro- 


velling notions  as  make  us  dread  or  repine 
at  any  events  which  can  befal  the  body  ; 
that  pain,  sickness,  loss  of  fortune  or  of  re- 
putation, exile,  death  itself,  are  only  ac- 
counted ills  by  a  weak  and  pampered  mind  ; 
that  if  we  find  the  world  tiresome,  or  woe- 
ful, or  displeasing  we  may  at  any  moment 
quit  it  ;  and  that  therefore  we  have  no 
right  whatever  to  call  any  suffering  con- 
nected with  existence  on  earth  an  evil,  be- 
cause almost  all  sufferings  can  be  borne  by  a 
patient^and  firm  mind;  since  if  the  situation 
we  are  placed  in  becomes  either  intolerable, 
or  upon  the  whole  more  painful  than  agree- 
able, it  is  our  own  fault  that  we  remain  in, 
it.  But  these  philosophers  further  took  a 
view  of  the  question  which  especially  ap- 
plied to  moral  evil.  They  considered  that 
nothing  could  be  more  groundless  than  to 
suppose  that  if  there  were  no  evil  there 
could  be  any  good  in  the  world ;  and  they 
illustrated  this  position  by  asking  how  we 
could  know  anything  of  temperance,  forti- 
tude, or  justice,  unless  there  were  such 
things  as  excess,  covvardice,  and  injustice. 

These  were  the  doctrines  of  the  Stoics, 
from  whose  sublime  and  impracticable  plii- 
losophy  they  seemed  naturally  enough  to 
flow.  Aulus  Geliius  relates  that  the  last- 
mentioned  argument  was  expounded  by 
Chrysippus,  in  his  work  upon  providence. 
The  answer  given  by  Plutarch  seems  quite 
sufficient :  "  As  well  might  you  say  that 
Achilles  could  not  have  a  fine  head  of  hair 
unless  Thersites  had  been  bald  ;  or  that  one 
man's  limbs  could  not  be  all  sound  if  ano- 
ther had  not  the  gout."  In  truth,  the  Sto- 
ical doctrine  proceeds  upon  the  assumptiont 
that  all  virtue  is  only  the  negative  of  vice  ; 
and  is  as  absurd,  if  indeed  it  be  not  the 
very  same  absurdity,  as  the  doctrine 
which  should  deny  the  existence  of  affirtna- 
tive  or  positive  truths,  resolving  them  all 
into  the  opposite  of  negative  propositions. 
Indeed,  if  we  even  were  to  admit  this  as  an 
abstract  position,  the  actual  existence  of 
evil  would  still  be  unnecessary  to  the  idea, 
and  still  more  to  the  exisience,  of  good. 
For  the  conception  of  evil,  the  bare  idea  of 
its  possibility,  would  be  quite  sufiicient,  and 
there  would  be  no  occasion  for  a  single  ex- 
ample of  it. 

The  other  doctrine,  that  of  two  opposite  . 
principles,  was  embraced  by  most  of  the 
oth,er  sects,  as  it  should  seem,  at  some  pe- 
No.  XII. 
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liod  or  other  of  their  inquiries.  Plato  him- 
self in  his  later  works,  was  clearly  a  suppor- 
ter of  the  sj^stem ;  for  he  held  that  there 
were  at  least  two  principles,  a  good  and  an 
evil ;  to  which  he  added  a  third,  the  mo- 
derator or  mediator  between  them.  Whe- 
ther this  doctrine  was,  like  many  others, 
imported  into  Greece  from  the  East,  or  was 
the  natural  growth  of  the  schools,  we  can- 
not ascertain.  Certain  it  is  that  the  Greeks 
themselves  believed  it  to  have  been  taught 
■by  Zoroaster  in  Asia,  at  the  least  five  cen- 
turies before  the  Trojan  war;  so  that  it 
had  an  existence  there  long  before  the  name 
of  philosophy  was  known  in  the  western 
■world.  Zoroaster's  doctrine  agreed  in  every 
respect  with  Plato's ;  for  besides  Oomazes, 
the  good,  and  Arimanius  the  evil  principle, 
he  taught  that  there  was  a  third, or  media- 
tory one,  called  Mithras.  That  it  never  be- 
came any  part  of  tlie  popular  belief  in  Greece 
or  Italy  is  quite  clear.  All  the  polytheism 
of  those  countries  recognised  each  of  the 
gods  as  authors  alike  of  good  and  evil.  Nor 
did  even  the  chief  of  the  divinities,  under 
■whose  power  the  rest  were  placed,  offer  any 
exception  to  the  general  rule  ;  for  Jupiter 
not  only  gave  good  from  one  urn  and  ill 
from  another,  but  he  was  also,  according  to 
the  barbarous  mythology  of  classical  anti- 
quity, himself  a  model  at  once  of  human 
perfections  and  of  human  vices. 

After  the  light  of  tlie  Christian  religion 
had  made  some  way  toward  sapplanting 
the  ancient  polytheism,  the  doctrine  of  tv/o 
principles  was  broached ;  first  by  Marcion 
Tivho  lived  in  the  time  of  Adrian  and  Anto- 
nius  Pius  early  in  the  second  centur\' ;  and 
next  by  Manes,  a  hundred  years  later.  He 
was  a  Persian  slave,  who  was  brought  into 
Greece,  wh«re  he  taught  this  doctrine,  since 
known  by  his  name,  having  learned  it,  as 
is  said  from  Scytliianus  an  Arabian.  The 
Manichean  doctrines,  afterwards  called  also 
Paulician,  from  a  great  teacher  of  them  in  the 
seventh  century,  were  like  almost  all  the 
heresies  in  the  primitive  church,  soon  mixed 
up  with  gross  impurities  of  sacred  rites  as 
■well  as  extravagant  absurdities  of  creed.  The 
Manicheans  were,  probably  as  much  on  this 
account  as  from  the  spirit  of  religious  intol- 
erance, early  the  objects  of  severe  persecu- 
tion ;  and  the  Code  of  Justinian  itself  de- 
nounces capital  punishment  against  any  of 
the  sect,  if  found  within  the  Roman  domi- 
nions. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  theory  of 
two  principles,  when  kept  free  from  the  ab- 
surdities and  impurities  which  were  intro- 
duced into  the  Manichean  doctrine,  is  not 
nnnaturally  adopted  by  men  who  have  no 
aid  from  the  light  of  revelation,  and  who 
"are  confounded  by  the  appearance  of  a 
world  where  evil  and  good  are  mixed  tose- 
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ther,  9?  esttse  t9  struggle  with  one  another, 
sometimes  the  one  prevailing,  and  some- 
times the  other  ;   and  accordingly  in  all 
countries,  in  the  most  barbarous  nations,  as 
ft*  well  as  among  the  most  refined,  we  find 
plain  traces  of  reflecting  men  having  been 
driven  to  this  solution  of  the  difficulty.    It 
seems  upon  a  superficial  view  to  be  very 
easily  deducible  from  the  phenomena  ;  and 
as  the  idea  of  infinite  power,  with  which  it 
is  manifestly  inconsistent,  does  by  no  means 
80  naturally  present  itself  to  the  mind,  as 
long  as  only  a  very  great  degree  of  power,  a 
power  which  in  comparison  of  all  human  force 
may  be  termed  infinite,  is  the  attribute  with 
which  the  Deity  is  believed  to  be  endued, 
Manichean  hypothesis  is  by  no  means  so 
easily    refuted.       That    the   power  of  the 
Deity  was  supposed   to   have  limits  even 
in  the    systems    of  the  most   enlightened 
heathens  is  unquestionable.    They,  general- 
ly speaking,  believed  in  the  eternity  of  mat- 
ter, and  conceived  some  of  its  qualities  to 
be  so  essentially  necessarj^  to  its  existence 
that  no  divine  agency  could   alter  them. 
They  ascribed  to  the  Deity  a  plastic  power, 
a  power   not  of   creating  or  annihilating^, 
but  only  of  moulding,  disposing,  and  mov- 
ing matter.      So  over  mind  they  generally 
gave  him  the  like  power,  considering  it  as 
a  kind  of  emanation  from  his  own  gi-eater 
mind  or   essence,  and  destined  to  be  re- 
united -with  him  hereafter.     Nay,  over  all 
the  gods,  and  of  superior  potency  to  any, 
they  conceived  fate  to   preside  j    an  over- 
ruling and  paramount  necessity,  of  which 
they  formed  some  dark  conceptions,  and  to 
which  the  chief  of  all  tlie  gods  was  sup- 
posed to  submit.     It  is,  indeed,  extremely 
difficult  to   state  precisely  what  the  phil- 
osophic theory  of  theology  was  in  Greece 
and   Rome,   because   the  wide    difierence 
between  the   esoteric    and    exoreric    doc- 
trines, between  the  belief  of  the    learned 
fetv  and  the  popular  superstition,  makes  it 
very  difncult  to  avoid  confounding  the  two, 
and  lending   to   the  former  some  of    the 
gTosser  errors  with  which  the  latter  aboxmd- 
ed.     iS'evertheless  we  may  rely  upon  what 
has  been  just  stated,  as  conveying,  gener- 
ally speaking,  the  opinion  of  philosophers, 
although  some  sects   certainly  had   a  still 
more  scanty  measure  of  belief.      But  we 
shall  presently  find  that  in  the  speculations 
of   the  much   more  enlightened  moderns. 
Christians  of  course,  errors  of  a  like  kind 
are  to  be  traced.     They  constantly  argue  i\ie 
great   question  of  evil  upon  a  latent  as- 
sumption, that  the  power  of  the  deity  is 
restricted  by  some  powers  or  qualities  in- 
herent in  matter;    notions   analogous    to 
that  of  faith  are  occasionally  perceptible; 
not  stated  or  expanded  indeed  into  propo- 
sitions, but  influencing  the  course  of  the 
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reasoning ;  while  the  belief  of  infinite  at- 
tributes is  never  kept  steadily  in  view,  ex- 
cept when  it  is  called  in  as  requisite  to 
refute  the  Manichean  doctrines.  Some 
observers  of  the  controversary  have  indeed 
not  scrupled  to  affirm  that  those  of  whom 
we  speak  are  really  Manicheans  without 
knowing  it;  and  build  their  systems  upon 
assumptions  secretly  borrowed  from  the 
disciples  of  Zoroaster,  without  ever  stating 
those  assumptions  openly  in  the  form  of 
postulates  or  definition. 

The  refutation  of  the  Manichean  hypo- 
thesis is  extremely  easy  if  we  be  permitted 
to  assume  that  both  the  principles  which  it 
supposes  are  either  of  infinite  power  or  of 
equal  power.  If  they  are  of  infinite  power 
the  supposition  of  their  co-existence  in- 
Tolves  a  contradiction  iu  terms  ;  for  the 
one  being  in  opposition  to  the  other,  the 
power  of  each  must  be  something  taken 
from  that  of  the  other ;  consequently 
neither  can  be  of  infinite  power.  If,  again, 
we  only  suppose  both  to  be  of  equal  power, 
and  always  acting  against  each  other,  there 
could  be  nothing  whatever  done,  neither 
good  or  evil ;  the  universe  would  be  at  a 
stand  still;  or  rather  no  act  of  creation 
could  ever  have  been  performed,  and  no 
existence  could  be  conceived  beyond  that  of 
the  two  antagonist  principles.  Archbishop 
Tillotson's  argument,  properly  speaking, 
amounts  to  this  last  proposition,  and  is  ap- 
plicable to  equal  and  opposite  principles, 
although  he  applies  it  to  two  beings,  both 
infinitely  powerful  and  counteracting  one 
another.  When  he  says  they  would  tie  up 
each  other's  hands,  he  might  apply  this 
argument  to  such  antagonist  principles  if 
only  equal,  although  not  infinitely  power- 
ful. The  hypothesis  of  their  being  both 
iufinitely  powerful  needs  no  such  refutation ; 
it  is  a  contradiction  in  terms.  But  it  must 
be  recollected  that  the  advocates  of  the 
Manichean  doctrine  endeavour  to  guard 
thenlselves  against  the  attack  by  contend- 
ing, that  the  conflict  between  the  two  prin- 
ciples ends  in  a  kind  of  compromise,  so 
that  neither  has  it  all  his  own  way ;  there  is 
a  mixture  of  evil  admitted  by  the  good 
principle,  because  else  the  whole  would  be 
at  a  stand  still ;  while  there  is  much  good 
admitted  by  the  evil  principle,  else  nothing, 
either  good  or  evil,  would  be  done.  An- 
other answer  is  therefore  required  to  this 
theory  than  what  Tillotson  and  his  fol- 
lowers have  given. 

First,  we  must  observe  that  this  reason- 
ing of  the  Manicheans  proceeds  upon  the 
analogy  of  what  we  see  in  mortal  conten- 
tions; where  neither  party  having  the 
power  to  defeat  the  other,  each  is  content  to 
yield  a  little  to  his  adrersary,  and  so,  by 
mutual  concession  both  ®9  ••ccesful  to 
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some  extent,  and  both  to  some  extent  dis- 
appointed. But  in  a  speculation  concern- 
ing the  nature  of  the  Deity,  there  seems 
no  place  for  such  notions. 

Secondly,  the  equality  of  power  is  not  an 
arbitrary  assumption  ;  it  seems  to  follow 
from  the  existence  of  the  two  opposing 
principles.  For  if  they  are  independent  of 
one  another  as  to  existence,  which  they 
must  needs  be,  else  one  would  immediately 
destroy  the  other,  so  must  they  also,  in  each 
particular  instance,  be  independent  of  each 
other,  and  also  equal  each  to  the  other  else 
one  would  have  the  mastery,  and  the  in- 
fluence of  the  other  could  not  be  perceived. 
To  say  that  in  some  things  the  good  prin- 
ciple prevails  and  in  others  the  evil,  is  really 
saying  nothing  more  than  that  good  exist* 
here  and  evil  there.  It  does  not  further 
the  argument  one  step,  nor  give  anything 
like  an  explanation.  For  it  must  always 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  whole  question 
respecting  the  Origin  of  Evil  prcceeds  upoa 
the  assumption  of  a  wise,  benevolent,  and 
powerful  Being  having  created  the  world. 
The  difficulty,  and  the  only  difficulty,  is, 
how  to  reconcile  existing  evil  with  such  a 
Being's  attributes  ;  and  if  the  Manichean 
only  explains  this  by  saying  the  good  Being 
did  what  is  good,  and  another  and  evil 
Being  did  what  is  bad  in  the  imiverse,  he 
really  tells  us  nothing  more  than  the  fact  ; 
he  does  not  apply  his  explanation  to  the 
difficulty;  and  he  supposes  the  existence  of 
a  second  Deity  gratuitously  and  to  no  kind 
of  purpose. 

But,  thirdly,  in  whatever  light  we  view 
the  hypothesis,  it  seems  exposed  to  a  simi- 
lar objection,  namely,  of  explaining  nothing 
in  its  application,  while  it  is  wholly  gra- 
tuitous in  itself.  It  assumes,  of  course,  that 
creation  was  the  act  of  the  good  being  ;  and 
it  also  assumes  that  Being's  goodness  to 
have  been  perfect,  though  his  power  is  li- 
mited. Then  as  he  must  have  known  the 
existence  of  the  evil  principle  and  foreseen 
the  certainty  of  misery  being  occasioned  by 
his  existence,  why  did  he  voluntarily  create 
sentient  beings  to  put  them,  in  some  res- 
pects at  least,  under  the  evil  one's  power, 
and  thus  be  exposed  to  sufiering  ?  The 
good  Being,  according  to  this  theory,  is  the 
remote  cause  of  the  eril  which  is  endured, 
because  but  for  his  act  of  creation  the  evil 
Being  could  have  had  no  subj  ects  whereon 
to  work  mischief;  .'so  that  the  hypothesis 
wholly  fails  in  removing,  by  more  than  one 
step,  the  difficulty  which  it  was  invenfed  to 
solve. 

Fourthly, there  is  »o  advantage  gained  to 
the  argument  by  supposing  two  Beings,  ra- 
ther than  one  Being  of  a  mixed  nature. 
The  facts  lead  to  this  smpposition  just  as 
maturaUy  as  to  the  hypothesis  of  two  prin- 
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ciples.  The  existence  of  the  evil  Being  is 
as  much  a  detraction  from  the  power  of  the 
good  one,  as  if  we  only  at  once  suppose  the 
latter  to  be  of  limited  power,  and  that  he 
prefers  making  and  supporting  creatures 
who  suffer  much  less  than  they  enjoy,  to 
making  no  creatures  at  all.  The  supposi- 
tion that  he  made  them  as  happy  as  he 
could,  and  that  not  being  able  to  make  them 
less  miserable,  he  yet  perceived  that  upon 
the  whole  their  existence  would  occasion 
more  happiness  than  if  they  never  had  any 
being  at  all,  will  just  account  for  the  phe- 
nomena as  well  as  the  Manichean  theory, 
and  will  as  little  as  that  theory  assume  any 
malevolence  in  the  power  v/hich  created 
and  preserved  the  universe.  If,  however,  it 
be  objected  that  this  hypothesis  leaves  un- 
explained the  fetters  upon  the  good  being's 
power,  the  answer  is  obvious ;  it  leaves 
those  fetters  not  at  all  less  explained  than 
the  Manichean  theory  does  ;  for  that  theory 
gives  no  explanation  of  the  existence  of  a 
counteracting  principle,  and  it  assumes  both 
aa  antagonist  power  to  limit  the  Deity's 
power,  and  a  malevolent  principle  to  set 
the  antagonist  power  in  motion  3  vvljereas 
our  supposition  assumes  no  malevolence  at 
all,  but  only  a  restraint  upon  the  divine 
power. 

Fifthly,  this  loads  us  to  another  and  most 
formidable  objection.  To  conceive  the 
eternal  existence  of  one  Being  infinite  in 
power,  self-created  and  creating  all  others, 
is  by  no  means  impossible.  Indeed  as 
everything  must  have  had  a  cause,  no- 
thing we  see  being  by  possibility  self-created, 
we  naturally  mount  from  particulars  to  ge- 
nerals, until  finally  we  rise  to  the  idea  of  a 
first  cause,  uncreated,  and  self-existing,  and 
eternal.  If  the  phenomena  compels  us  to 
affix  limits  to  his  goodness,  we  find  it  im- 
possible to  conceive  limits  to  the  power  of  a 
creative,  eternal,  self-existing  principle. 
But  even  supposing  we  could  form  the  con- 
ception of  such  a  Being  having  his  power 
limited  as  well  as  his  goodness,  still  we  can 
conceive  no  second  Being  independent  of 
him.  This  would  necessarily  lead  to  the 
supposition  of  some  third  Being,  above  and 
antecedent  to  both,  and  the  creator  of  both 
— the  real  first  cause — and  then  the  whole 
question  would  be  to  solve  over  again — 
why  these  two  antagonist  Beings  were  suf- 
fered to  exist  by  the  great  Being  of  all  ? 

The  Manichean  doctrine,  then,  is  exposed 
to  every  objection  to  which  a  theory  can  be 
obnoxious.  It  is  gratuitous  ;  it  is  inappli- 
cable to  the  facts ;  it  supposes  more  causes 
than  are  necessary ;  it  fails  to  explain  the 
phenomena,  leaving  the  difficulties  exactly 
where  it  found  them.  Nevertheless  such  is 
the  theory,  how  easily  soever  refuted  when 
openly  avowed  and  explicitly  stated,  which 
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in  various  disguises  appears  to  pervade  the 
explanations,  given  of  the  facts  by  most  of 
the  other  systems  ;  nay,  to  form,  secretly 
and  unacknowledged,  their  principal 
ground-work.  For  it  really  makes  very 
little  difference  in  the  matter  whether  we 
are  to  account  for  evil  by  holding  that  the 
Deity  has  created  as  much  happiness  as 
was  consistent  with  "  the  nature  of  things," 
and  has  taken  every  means  of  avoiding  all 
evil  except  "where  it  necessarily  existed ;" 
or  at  once  give  those  limiting  influences  a 
separate  and  independent  existence,  and 
call  them  by  a  name  of  their  own,  which 
is  the  Manichean  hypothesis. 

'i'he  most  remarkable  argument  on  this 

subject,  and  the  most  distinguished  both 

for  its  clear  and  well  ordered  statement, 

and  for  the  systematic  shape  which  it  fcs- 

sumes,  is  that  of  Archbishop   King.      It  is 

the  great  text-book  of  those  who  study  this 

subject ;  and  like  the  famous  legal  work  of 

Littleton  it  has  found  an  expounder  yet 

abler  and  more   learned  than  the  author 

j  himself.     Bishop  La vv^'s  com.mentary  isfull 

j  of  information,  of  reasoning,  and  of  expli- 

j  cation  ;    nor  can  we  easily  find  anything 

I  valuable  upon  the  subject  which  is  not  con- 

j  tained  in  the  volumes  of  that  work.      It 

I  will,  however,  only  require  a  slight  exam- 

I  ination   of   the    doctrines  maintained   by 

j  these  learned  and  pious  men,  to  satisfy  us 

I  tliat  they  all  along  either  assume  the  thing 

j  to  be  proved,  or  proceed  upon  suppositious 

quite  inconsistent  v,1th  the  infinite  power 

i  of  the   Deity — the    only    position   which 

'  raises  a  question,    and   which  makes  the 

difficulty  that  requires  to  be  solved. 

According  to  all  the  systems  as  well  as 
this  one,  evil  is  of  two  kinds — physical  and 
moral.  To  the  former  class  belong  all  the 
sufferings  to  which  sentient  beings  are  ex- 
posed from  the  qualities  and  affections  of 
matter  independent  of  their  own  acts ;  the 
latter  class  consists  of  the  sufferings  of  what- 
ever kind  v/hich  arise  from  their  own  con- 
duct. This  division  of  the  subject,  how- 
ever, is  liable  to  one  serious  objection  ;  it 
comprehends  under  the  second  head  a  class 
of  evils  which  ought  more  properly  to  be 
ranged  under  the  first.  Nor  is  this  a  mere 
question  of  classification :  it  affects  the 
whole  scope  of  the  argument.  The  second 
of  the  above-mentioned  classes  compre- 
hends both  the  physical  evils  which  human 
agency  causes,  but  which  it  would  have  no 
pov/er  to  cause  unless  the  qualities  of  mat- 
ter were  such  as  to!produce  pain,  privation, 
and  death  ;  and  also  the  moral  evil  of  guilt 
which  may  possibly  exist  independent  of 
material  agency,  but  which,  whether  inde- 
pendent or  not  upon  that  physical  action, 
is  quite  seperable  from  it,  residing  wholly 
in  the  mind.     Thus  a  person  who  destroys 
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the  life  of  another  produces  physical  evil 
by  means  of  the  constitution  of  matter,  and 
moral  evil  is  the  source  of  his  wicked  ac- 
tion. The  true  arrangement  then  is  this : 
Physical  evil  is  that  which  depends  on  the 
constitution  of  matter,  or  only  is  so  far  con- 
nected with  the  constitution  of  mind  as 
that  the  nature  and  existence  of  a  sentient 
being  must  be  assumed  in  order  to  its  mis- 
chief being  felt.  And  this  physical  evil  is 
of  two  kinds  ;  that  which  originates  in  hu- 
man action,  and  that  which  is  independent 
of  human  action,  befalling  iis  from  the  un- 
alterable course  of  nature.  Of  the  former 
class  are  the  pains,  privations,  and  destruc- 
tion inflicted  by  men  one  upon  another ;  of 
the  latter  class  are  diseases,  old  age,  and 
death.  Moral  evil  consists  in  the  crimes, 
whether  of  commission  or  omission,  v/hicli 
men  are  guilty  of — including  under  the 
latter  head  those  sufferings  which  we  en- 
dure from  ill-regulated  minds  through 
want  of  fortitude  or  self-control.  It  is  clear 
that  as  far  as  the  question  of  the  origin  of 
evil  is  concerned  the  first  of  these  two  clas- 
ses, physical  evil,  depends  upon  the  proper- 
ties of  matter,  and  the  last  upon  those  of 
mind.  The  second  as  well  as  the  first  sub- 
division of  the  physical  class  depends  upon 
matter  ;  because  however  ^ill-disposed  the 
agent's  mind  may  be,  he  could  inflict  the 
mischief  only  in  consequence  of  the  consti- 
tution of  matter.  Therefore,  the  Being  who 
created  matter  enabled  him  to  perpetrate 
the  evil  even  admitting  that  this  Being  did 
not  by  creating  the  mind  also  give  rise  to 
the  evil  disposition ;  and  admitting  that,  as 
far  as  regards  this  disposition  it  has  the 
same  origin  with  the  evil  of  the  second  class, 
or  moral  evil,  the  acts  of  a  rational  agent. 

It  is  quite  true  that  many  reasoners  re- 
fuse to  allow  any  distinction  between  the 
evil  produced  by  natural  causes  and  the 
evils  caused  by  rational  agents,  whether 
as  regards  their  own  guilt,  or  the  mis- 
chief it  caused  to  others.  Those  reason- 
ers deny  that  the  creation  of  man's  will 
and  the  endowing  it  with  liberty  explains 
anything  j  they  hold  that  the  creation  of  a 
mind  whose  will  is  to  do  evil,  amounts  to 
the  same  thing,  and  belongs  to  the  same 
class,  with  the  creation  of  matter  whose  na- 
ture is  to  give  pain  and  misery.  But  this 
position  which  involves  the  doctrine  of  ne- 
cessity, must,  at  the  very  least,  admit  of 
one  modification.  Where  no  himian  agen- 
cy whatever  is  interposed,'and  the  calamity 
comes  without  any  one  being  to  blame  for 
it,  the  mischief  seems  a  step,  and  a  large 
step,  nearer  the  creative  or  the  superinten- 
ding cause,  because  it  is,  as  far  as  men  go, 
altogether  inevitable.  The  main  tendency 
of  the  argument  therefore  is  confined  to 
physical  evil ;   and  this  has  always  been  , 


found  the  most  difficult  to  account  for,  that 
is  to  reconcile  with  the  government  of  a 
perfectly  good  and  powerful  Being.  It 
would  indeed  be  very  easily  explained  and 
the  reconcilement  would  be  readily  made,  if 
we  were  at  liberty  to  suppose  matter  inde- 
pendent in  its  existence,  and  in  certain  qua- 
lities, of  the  divine  control ;  but  this  would 
be  to  suppose  the  Deity's  power  limited  and 
imperfect,  which  is  just  one  horn  of  the 
Epicurean  dilemma,  "  Aut  vult  et  non  po- 
test ;"  and  in  assuming  this,  we  do  not  so 
much  beg  the  question  as  wholly  give  it 
up  and  admit  we  cannot  solve  the  difficulty. 
Yet  obvious  as  this  is,  we  shall  presently 
see  that  the  reasoners  who  have  undertaken 
the  solution,  and  especially  King  and  Law, 
under  such  phrases  as^the  nature  of  things,' 
and  "  thejb.'!^^  of  the  material  universe," 
have  >€en  constantly  through  the  whole  ar- 
gument, guilty  of  this  petitio  principii  (beg- 
ging the  question),  or  rather  this  abandon- 
ment of  the  whole  question,  and  never  more 
so  than  at  the  very  moment  when  they  com- 
placently plumed  themselves  upon  having 
overcome  the  difficulty. 

Having  premised  these  observations  for 
the  purpose  of  clearing  the  ground  and 
avoiding  confusion  in  the  argument,  we 
may  now  consider  that  Archbishop  King's 
theory  is  in  both  its  parts ;  for  there  are 
in  truth  two  distinct  explanations,  the  one 
resembling  an  argument  a  priori,  the  other 
an  argument  a  posteriori.  It  is,  however, 
not  a  little  remarkable  that  Bishop  Law, 
in  the  admirable  abstract  or  analysis  which 
he  gives  of  the  archbishop's  treatise  at  the 
end  of  his  preface,  begins  with  the  second 
branch,  omitting  all  mention  of  the  first,  as 
if  he  considered  it  to  be  merely  introduc- 
tory matter ;  and  yet  his  fourteenth  note  (t. 
cap.  1.  s,  3.)  shows  that  he  was  aware  of  its 
being  an  argument  wholly  independent  of 
the  rest  of  the  reasonings  ;  for  he  there  says 
that  the  author  had  given  one  demonstra- 
tion a  priori,  and  that  no  difficulties  raised 
by  an  examination  of  the  phenomena,  no 
objection  a  posteriori,  ought  to  overrule  it, 
unless  these  difficulties  are  equally  certain 
and  clear  with  the  demonstration,  and 
admit  of  no  solution  consistent  with  that 
demonstration. 

The  necessity  of  a'first  cause  being  shown, 
and  it  being  evident  that  therefore  this  cause 
is  uncreated  and  self-existent,  and  indepen- 
dent of  any  other,  the  conclusion  is  next 
drawn  that  its  power  must  be  infinite. 
This  is  shown  by  the  consideration  that 
there  is  no  other  antecedent  cause,  and  no 
other  principle  which  was  not  created  by 
the  first  cause,  and  consequently  which  was 
not  of  inferior  power ;  therefore  there  is 
nothing  which  can  limit  the  power  of  the 
first  cause ;    and  there  being  no  limiter  or 
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restrainer,  there  can  be  no  limitation  or 
restriction. 

Again,  the  infinity  of  the  Deity's  power  is 
atteaspted  to  be  proved  in  another  way. 

The  number  of  possible  things  is  infinite  : 
but  every  possibility  implies  a  power  to  do 
the  possible  thing ;  and  as  one  possible 
thing  implies  a  power  to  do  it,  an  infi- 
nite number  of  passible  things  implies  an 
infinite  power.  Or  as  Descartes  and  his 
followers  put  it,  we  can  have  no  idea 
of  anything  that  has  not  either  an  ac- 
tual or  a  possible  existence  ;  but  we  have 
an  idea  of  a  Being  of  infinite  perfection  ; 
therefore  he  must  actually  exist ;  for  other- 
wise there  would  be  one  perfection  wanting , 
and  so  he  would  not  be  infinite,  which  he 
either  is  actually  or  possibly.  It  is  need- 
less to  remark  that  this  whole  argument, 
whatever  may  be  said  of  the  former  one, 
is  a  pure  fallacy,  and  a  peiiiio  principii 
throughout.  The  Cartesian  form  of  it  is 
the  most  glaringly  fallacious,  and  indeed 
exposes  itself ;  for  by  that  reasoning  we 
might  prove  the  existence  of  a  fiery  dragon 
or  any  other  phantom  of  the  brain.  But 
even  King's  more  concealed  sophism  is 
equally  absurd.  What  ground  is  there  for 
saying  that  the  number  of  possible  things 
is  infinite  ?  he  adds  "  at  least  in  power," 
which  means  either  nothing  or  only  that 
we  have  the  power  of  conceiving  an  infinite 
number  of  possibilities.  But  because  we 
can  conceive  or  fancy  an  infinity  of  possi- 
bilities, does  it  follow  that  there  actually  ex- 
ists this  infinity  ?  The  whdle  argument  is 
unworthy  of  a  moment's  consideration. 
The  other  is  more  plausible,  that  restriction 
implies  a  restraining  power.  But  even  this 
is  not  satisfactory  when  closely  examined. 
For  although  the  first  cause  must  be  self- 
existent  and  of  eternal  duration,  we  only 
are  driven  by  the  necessity  of  supposing  a 
cause  whereon  all  the  argument  rests,  to 
suppose  one  capable  of  causing  all  that  ac- 
tually exists  ;  and  therefore  to  extend  this 
inference  and  suppose  that  the  cause  is  of 
infinite  power  seems  gratuitous.  Nor  is  it 
necessary  to  suppose  another  power  limi- 
ting its  efficacy,  if  we  do  not  find  it  neces- 
sary to  suppose  its  own  constitution  and 
essence  such  as  we  term  infinitely  power- 
ful. However,  after  noticing  this  manifest 
defect  in  the  fundamental  part  of  the  ar- 
gument, that  which  infers  infinite  power, 
let  us  for  the  present  assume  the  position 
to  be  proved  either  by  these  or  by  any  other 
reasons,  and  see  if  the  structure  raised  upon 
it,  is  such  as  can  stand  the  test  of  examina- 
tion. 

Thus  then,  an  infinitely  powerful  Being 
exists,  and  he  was  the  creator  of  the  uni- 
verse ;  but  to  incline  him  towards  the  crea- 
tion there  could  be  no  possible  motive  of 


happiness  to  himself,  and  he  must,  says 
King,  have  either  sought  his  own  happiness 
or  that  of  the  uaiverse  which  he  made. 
Therefore  his  own  ideas  must  have  been  the 
communication  of  happiness  to  the  creature. 
He  could  only  desire  to  exercise  his  attri- 
butes without,  or  externally  to  himself, 
wliich  before  creating  other  beings  he  could 
not  do.  But  this  could  only  gratify  his  na- 
ture, which  wants  nothing  being  perfect  in 
itself,  by  communicating  his  goodness  and 
providing  for  the  happiness  of  other  sentient 
beings  created  by  him  for  this  purpose. 
Therefore,  says  King,  "  it  manifestly  follows 
that  the  world  is  as  well  as  it  could  be 
made  by  infinite  power  and  goodness ;  for 
since  the  exercise  of  the  divine  power  and 
the  communication  of  his  goodness  are  the 
ends  for  which  the  world  is  foraied,  there 
is[no  doubt  but  God  has  attained  these  ends.'* 
And  again,  "  If  then  any  thing  inconvenient 
or  incommodious  be  now,  or  was  from  the 
beginning  in  it,  that  certainly  could  not  be 
hindered  or  removed  even  by  infinite  power, 
wisdom,  and  goodness." 

Now  certainly  no  one  can  deny,  that  if 
God  be  infinitely  poiterful  and  also  infi- 
nitely good,  it  must  follow  that  whatever 
looks  like  evil,  either  is  not  really  evil,  or 
that  it  is  such  as  infinite  power  could  not 
avoid.  This  is  implied  in  the  very  terms  of 
the  hypothesis.  It  may  also  be  admitted 
that  if  the  Deity's  only  object  in  his  dispen- 
sation be  the  happiness  of  his  creatures,  the 
same  conclusion  follows  even  without  as- 
suming his  nature  to  be  infinitely  good  ',  for 
we  admit  what,  for  the  purpose  of  the  argu- 
ment, is  the  same  thing,  namely,  that  there 
entered  no  evil  into  his  design  in  creating 
or  maintaining  the  universe.  But  all  this 
really  assumes  the  very  thing  to  be  proved. 
King  gets  over  the  difficulty  and  reaches 
his  conclusion  by  saying,  "  The  Deity  could 
have  only  one  of  two  objects — his  own  hap- 
piness or  that  of  his  creatures  ;" — The 
sceptic  makes  answer,  "  He  might  have 
another  object,  namely,  the  misery  of  his 
creatures  ;  and  then  the  whole  ques- 
tion is,  whether  or  not  he  had  this 
other  object ;  or,  which  is  the  same  thing 
whether  or  not  his  nature  is  perfectly 
good.  It  must  never  be  forgotten  that 
unless  evil  exists  there  is  nothing  to 
dispute  about  —  the  question  falls.  The 
whole  difficulty  arises  from  the  admission 
that  evil  exists,  or  what  we  call  evil  exists. 
From  this  we  inquire  whether  or  not  the 
author  of  it  can  be  perfectly  benevolent  ? 
or  if  he  be,  with  what  view  he  has  created 
it?  This  assumes  him  to  be  infinitely 
powerful,  or  at  least  powerful  enough  to 
have  prevented  the  evil ;  but  indeed  we  are 
now  arguing  with  the  archbishop  on  the 
supposition  that  he  has  proved  the  Deity 
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to  be  of  infinite  power.  The  sceptic  rests 
upon  his  dilemma,  and  either  alternative, 
limited  power  or  limited  goodness,  satisfies 
him. 

It  is  quite  plain,  therefore,  that  King  has 
assumed  the  tiling  to  be  proved  in  his  fij-st 
argument,  or  argument  a  priori.  For  he 
proceeds  upon  the  postulates  that  the  Deity- 
is  infinitely  good,  and  that  he  only  had  hu- 
man happiness  in  view  when  he  made  the 
world.  Either  supposition  would  have  ser- 
ved his  purpose ;  and  making  either  would 
have  been  taking  for  granted  the  whole 
matter  in  dispute.  But  he  has  assumed 
both  ;  and  it  must  be  added,  he  has  made 
his  assumption  of  both  as  if  he  was  only 
laying  down  a  single  position.  This  part 
of  the  work  is  certainly  more  slovenly  than 
the  rest.  It  is  the  third  section  of  the  first 
chapter. 

It  is  certainly  not  from  any  reluctance  to 
admit  the  existence  of  evil  that  the  learned 
author  and  his  able  commentator  have  been 
led  into  this  inconclusive  course  of  reason- 
ing. We  shall  nowhere  find  more  striking 
expositions  of  the  state  of  things  in  this 
respect,  nor  more  gloomy  descriptions  ot 
our'  condition,  than  in  their  celebrated 
work.  "  Whence  so  many  inaccuracies 
(says  the  archbishop)  in  the  work  of  a  most 
good  and  powerful  God  ?  Whence  that 
perpetual  war  between  the  very  elements, 
between  animals,  between  men  ?  Whence 
errors,  miseries,  and  vices,  the  constant 
companions  of  human  life  from  its  infancy  ? 
Whence  good  to  evil  men,  evil  to  the  good? 
If  we  behold  anything  irregular  in  the  work 
of  men,  if  any  machiiie  serves  not  the  end 
it  were  made  for,  if  we  find  something  in  it 
repugnant  to  itself  or  others,  we  attribute 
that  to  the  ignorance,  impatience,  or  malice 
of  the  workman.  But  since  these  qualities 
have  no  place  in  God,  how  come  they  to 
have  place  in  anything  ?  Or  why  does  God, 
suffer  his  works  to  be  deformed  by  them  ?" 
— (Chap.  ii.  s.  S.)  Bishop  Law  in  his  ad- 
mirable preface  still  more  cogently  puts  the 
case :  "  When  I  inquire  how  I  got  into 
the  world,  and  came  to  be  what  I  am,  I  am 
iold  that  an  absolutely  perfect  being  pro- 
duced me  out  of  nothing,  and  placed  me 
here  on  purpose  to  communicate  some  part 
of  his  happiness  to  me,  and  to  make  me  in 
some  manner  like  himself.  This  end  is 
aiot  obtained —  the  direct  contrary  appears 
— I  find  myself  surrounded  with  nothing  but 
perplexity,  want  and  miserj^ — by  whose 
fault  I  know  not — how  to  better  myself  I 
cannot  tell.  V/hat  notions  of  good  and 
goodness  can  this  afford  me  ?  What  ideas 
of  religion  ?  What  hopes  of  a  future  state  ? 
For  if  God's  aim  in  producing  me  be  en- 
tirely unknown,  if  it  be  either  his  glory 
(as  some  will  have  it),  which  my  present 
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state  is  far  from  advancing,  nor  mine  own 
good,  which  the  same  is  equally  inconsist- 
ent with,  how  know  I  what  I  have  to  do 
here,  or  indeed  in  what  manner  I  must 
endeavour  to  please  him  ?  Or  why  should 
I  endeavour  it  at  all  ?  For  if  I  must  be 
miserable  in  this  world,  what  security  have 
I  that  I  shall  not  be  so  in  another  too,  (if 
there  be  one,)  since,  if  it  were  tlie  will  of 
my  Almighty  Creator,  I  might  (for  aught  I 
see)  have  been  happy  in  both."— (Pref.  viii.) 

Tlie  question  thus  is  stated.  The  diffi- 
culty is  raised  in  its  full  and  formidable 
magnitude  by  both  these  learned  and  able 
men  ;  that  they  have  signally  failed  to  lay 
it  by  the  argument  a  priori  is  plain.  In- 
deed it  seems  wholly  impossible  ever  to 
answer  by  an  argument  a  priori  any  ob- 
jection whatever  which  arises  altogether 
out  of  the  facts  made  known  to  us  by  ex- 
perience alone,  and  which  are  therefore 
in  the  nature  of  contingent  truths,  resting 
upon  contingent  evidence,  while  all  de- 
monstrations a  priori  must  necessarily  pro- 
ceed upon  mathematical  truths.  Let  U3 
now  see  if  their  labours  have  been  more 
successful  in  applying  to  the  solution  of 
the  difficulty  the  reasoning  a  posteriori. 

Archibishop  King  divides  evil  into  three 
kinds — imperfection,  natural  evil,  and  moral 
evil — including  under  the  last  head  all  the 
physical  evils  that  arise  from  human  ac- 
tions, &B  well  as  the  evils  which  consists  in 
the  guilt  of  those  actions. 

The  existence  of  imperfection  is  stated 
to  be  necessary,  because  everything  which 
is  created  and  not  self-existent  must  be  im- 
perfect ;  consequently  every  work  of  the 
Deity,  in  other  vrords,  everj'thiag  but  the 
Deity  himself,  must  have  imperfection  in 
its  nature.  jYor  is  the  existence  of  some 
beings  which  are  imperfect  any  interference 
with  the  attributes  of  others.  Nor  the  ex- 
istence of  beings  with  many  imperfections 
an3'-  interference  with  others  having  pre- 
emience.  The  goodness  of  the  Deity  there- 
fore is  not  impugned  by  the  existence  of 
various  orders  of  created  beings  more  or 
less  approaching  to  perfection.  His  creat- 
ing none  at  all  would  have  left  the  universe 
less  admireable  and  containing  less  happiness 
than  it  now  does.  Therefore,  the  act  of 
mere  benevolence  which  called  those  various 
orders  into  existence  is  not  impeached  in 
respect  of  goodne??  any  more  than  of  power 
by  the  variety  of  the  attributes  possessed  by 
the  different  beii^gs  created. 

He  novsT  proceeds  to  grapple  with  the 
real  difficulty  of  the  question.  And  it  is 
truly  astonishing  to  find  this  acute  meta- 
physician begin  with  an  assumption  which 
entirely  begs  that  question.  As  imperfec- 
tion, says  he,  arises  from  created  beings 
having  been  made  out  of  nothing,  so  natural 
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evils  arise  "from  all  natural  things  having 
a  relation  to  matter,  and  on  this  account 
being  necessarily  subject  to  natural  evil." 
As  long  as  matter  is  subject  to  motion,  it 
must  be  the  subject  of  generation  and  cor- 
ruption.     "  These  and    all  other  natural 
evils,"  says  the  author,  "  are  so  necessarily 
connected  with  the  material  origin  of  things 
that  they  cannot  be  separated  from  it,  and 
thus  the  structure   of    the    world    either 
ought  not    to   have  been   formed   at   all, 
or  these  evils  must  have  been  tolerated 
without   any    imputation    on    the    divine 
power   and  goodness."       Again,   he   says, 
*'  corruption  could  not  be  avoided  without 
violence  done  to  the  laws  of  motion  and 
the  nature  of  matter."    Again,  "  All  man- 
ner of  inconveniences  could  not  be  avoided 
because  of  the  imperfection  of  matter  and 
the  nature  of  motion.     That  state  of  things 
were  therefore  preferable  which  was  attained 
with  the  fewest  and  the  least  inconvenien- 
ces." Then  follows  a  kind  oi  menace, "  And 
who  but  a  very  rash  indiscreet  person  will 
affirm  that  God  has  not  made  choice  of 
this?" — when  every  one  must  perceive  that 
the  bare  propounding  of  the  question  con- 
cerning evil   calls  upon  us  to  exercise  this 
temerity  and  commit  this  indiscretion. — 
(Chap.  iv.  s.  1,  div.  7.)     He  then  goes  into 
more  detail  as  to  particular  cases  of  natural 
evil  •  but  all  are  handled  in  the  same  way. 
Thus  death  is  explained  by  saying  that  the 
bodies  of  animals  are  a  kind  of  vessels  which 
contain  fluids  in  motion,  and  beiug  broken, 
the  fluids  are  spilt  and  the  motions  cease  ; 
"  because   by  the   native    imperfection   of 
matter  it  is  capable  of  dissolution,  and  the 
spilling  and  stagnation  must  necessarily  fol- 
low, and  with  it  animal  life  must  cease." — 
(Chap.  iv.  s.  3.)     Disease  is  dealt  with  in 
like  manner.     "  It  could  not  be  avoided 
unless  animals  had  been  made  of  a  quite 
different  frame  and  constitution." — (Chap. 
iv.  s.  7.)    The  whole  reasoning  is  summed 
Tip  in  the  concluding  section  of  this  part, 
where  the  author  somewhat  triumphantly  j 
says,  "  The  difficult  question  then,  whence 
comes  evil  ?   is  not  unanswerable.     For  it 
arises  from  the  very  nature  and  constitution 
of  created  beings,  and  could  not  be  avoided 
without  a  contradiction."— (Chap.  iv.  s.  9.) 
To  this  the  commentary  of  Bisliop  Law  adds 
(Xote  41),   "  that   natural   evil   has   been 
shewn  to  be,  in  every  case,  xinavoidable, 
without  introducing    into    the    system    a 
greater  evil." 

It  is  certain  that  many  persons,  led  away 
by  the  authority  of  a  great  name,  have 
been  accustomed  to  regard  this  work  as  a 
text-book,  and  have  appealed  to  Archbishop 
King  and  his  learned  commentator  as  hav- 
ing solved  the  question.  So  many  men 
have  referred  to  the  '^  Princii  ia"  as  showing 
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the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  who 
never  read,  or  indeed  could  read,  a  page  of 
that  immortal  work.  But  no  man  ever  did 
open  it  who  could  read  it  and  find  himself 
disappointed  in  any  one  particular;  the 
whole  demonstration  is  perfect ;  not  a  link 
is  wanting  :  nothing  is  assumed.  How  dif- 
ferent the  case  here  !  We  open  the  work 
of  the  prelate  and  find  it  from  the  first  to 
last  a  chain  of  gratuitous  assumptions,  and, 
of  the  main  point,  nothing  whatever  is  ei- 
ther proved  or  explained.  Evil  arises,  he 
says,  from  the  nature  of  matter.  Who 
doubts  it  ?  But  is  not  the  whole  question 
why  matter  was  created  with  such  proper- 
ties as  of  necessity  to  produce  evil  ?  It  was 
impossible,  says  he,  to  avoid  it  consistently 
with  the  laws  of  motion  and  matter.  Un- 
questionably ;  but  the  whole  dispute  is 
upon  those  laws.  If  indeed  the  laws  of  na- 
ture, the  existing  constitution  of  the  mate- 
rial world,  were  assumed  as  necessary,  and 
as  binding  upon  the  Deity,  how  is  it  possi- 
ble that  any  question  ever  could  have  been 
raised?  The  Deity  having  the  i.ower  to 
make  those  laws,  to  endow  matter  with  that 
constitution,  and  having  also  the  power  to 
make  different  laws  and  to  give  matter 
another  constitution,  the  whole  question  is, 
how  his  choosing  to  create  the  present  ex- 
isting order  of  things — the  laws  and  the  con- 
stitution which  we  find  to  prevail — can  be 
reconciled  with  perfect  goodness.  The 
whole  argument  of  the  archbishop  assumes 
that  matter  and  its  laws  are  independent 
of  the  Deity  ;  and  the  only  conclusion  to 
which  the  enquiry  leads  us  is  that  the 
Creator  has  made  a  world  with  as  little  of 
evil  in  it  as  the  nature  of  things — that  is, 
as  the  laws  of  nature  and  matter — allowed 
him ;  which  is  nonsense,  if  those  laws  were 
made  by  him,  and  leaves  the  question 
where  it  was,  or  rather  solves  it  by  giving 
up  the  omnipotence  of  the  Creator,  if 
these  laws  were  binding  upon  him. 

It  must  be  added,  however,  that  Dr.  King 
and  Dr.  Lav/  are  not  singular  in  pursu- 
ing this  most  inconclusive  course  of  reason- 
ing. 

Thus  Dr.  J.  Clarke,  in  his  treatise  on  na- 
tural evil,  quoted  by  Bishop  Law  (Note  32), 
shows  how  mischiefs  arise  from  the  laws  of 
matter  ;  and  says  this  could  not  be  avoided 
"  without  altering  those  primarary  law3,i.  e. 
making  it  something  else  than  what  it  is,  or 
changing  it  into  another  form;  the  result  of 
which  would  only  be  to  render  it  liable  to 
evils  of  another  kind  against  which  the  same 
objections  would  equally  lie."  So  Dr.  J.Bur- 
nett, in  his  disccurses  on  evil,  at  the  Boyle 
Lecture  (vol.  ii.  p.  201),  conceives  that  he 
explains  death  by  saying  that  the  materials 
of  which  the  body  is  composed  "  cannot 
last  beyond  seventy  years,  or  thereabouts. 
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and  it  was  originally  intended  that  we  should 
die  at  that  age."  Pain,  too,  he  imagines 
is  accounted  for  by  observing  that  we  are 
endowed  with  feelings,  and  that  if  we  could 
not  feel  pain  so  neither  could  we  pleasure 
(p.  202).  Again  he  says  that  there  are  cer- 
tain qualities  which  ^'  in  the  nature  of 
things  matter  is  uncapableof"  (p.  207). 
And  as  if  he  really  felt  the  pressure  of  this 
difficulty,  he  at  length  comes  to  this  con- 
clusion, that  life  is  a  frea  gift,  which  we  had 
no  right  to  exact,  and  which  the  Deity  lay 
under  no  necessity  to  grant,  therefore  we 
must  take  it  with  the  conditions  annexed 
(p.  210) ;  which  is  undeniably  true,  but  is 
excluding  the  discussion  and  not  answering 
the  question  proposed.  Nor  must  it  be  for- 
gotten tliat  some  reasoners  deal  strangely 
with  the  facts.  Thus  Derham,  in  his 
*'  Physico-Theology,"  explaining  the  use  of 
poison  in  snakes,  first  desires  us  to  bear  in 
mind  that  many  venomous  ones  are  of  use 
medicinally  in  stubborn  diseases,  v/hich  is 
not  true,  and  if  it  were,  would  prove  nothing, 
unless  the  venom,  not  the  flesh,  were  proved 
to  be  medicinal;  and  then  says,  they  are 
^^  scourges  upon  ungrateful  and  sinful  men ;" 
adding  the  truly  astounding  absurdity, "  that 
the  nations  which  know  not  God  are  the . 
most  annoyed  with  noxious  reptiles  and 
other  pernicious  creatures."  (Book  ix.  c.  1); 
which  if  it  were  true  would  raise  a  double 
difficulty,  by  showing  that  one  people  was 
scourged  because  another  had  neglected  to 
preach  the  gospel  among  them.  Dr.  J. 
Burnett,  too,  accounts  for  animals  being 
suffisred  to  be  killed  as  food  for  man,  by  af- 
firming that  they  thereby  gain  all  the  care 
which  man  is  thus  led  to  bestow  upon  them, 
and  so  are,  on  the  whole,  the  better  for  being 
eaten.  (Boyle  Lecture,  II.  207).  But  the 
most  singular  error  has  perhaps  been  fallen 
into  by  Dr.  Sherlock,  and  the  most  unhappy 
— which  yet  Bishop  Law  has  cited  as  a 
sufficient  answer  to  the  objection  respecting 
death  :  "  It  is  a  great  instrument  of  govern- 
ment, and  makes  men  afraid  of  committing 
such  villanies  as  the  laws  of  their  countiy 
have  made  capital  (Xote  34.)"  So  that 
the  greatest  error  in  the  criminal  legislation 
of  all  countries  forms  part  of  the  divine  pro- 
Tidence,  and  man  has  at  length  discovered, 
by  the  light  of  reason,  the  folly  and  the 
wickedness  of  using  an  instrument  expressly 
created  by  divine  Omniscience  to  be  abused  ! 

The  remaining  portion  of  King's  work, 
filling  the  second  rolume  of  Bishop  Law's 
edition,  is  devoted  to  the  explanation  of 
Moral  Evil;  and  here  the  gratuitous  assump- 
tion of  the  "  nature  of  things,"  and  the 
*'  laws  of  nature,"  more  or  less  pervade  the 
whole  as  in  the  former  parts  of  the  Inquiry. 

The  fundamental  position  of  the  whole  is, 
that  man  having  been  endowed  with  free 


will,  his  happiness  consists  in  making  due 
elections,  or  in  the  right  exercise  of  that 
free  will.  Five  causes  are  then  given  of 
undue  elections,  in  which  of  course  his  mi- 
sery consists  as  far  as  that  depends  on  him- 
self; these  causes  are,  error,  negligence, 
ov«r-indulgence  of  free  choice,  obstinacy  or 
bad  habit,  and  the  importunity  of  natural 
appetites  ;  which  last,  it  must  in  passing  be 
remarked,  belongs  to  the  head  of  physical 
evil,  and  cannot  be  assumed  in  this  discus- 
sion without  begging  the  question.  The 
great  difficulty  is  then  stated  and  grappled 
with,  namely,  how  to  reconcile  these  undue 
elections  with  divine  goodness.  The  objec- 
tor states  that  free  will  might  exist  witli- 
out  the  power  of  making  undue  elections, 
he  being  suffered  to  range,  as  it  were,  only 
among  lawful  objects  of  choice.  But  the 
answer  to  this  seems  sound,  that  such  a  will 
would  only  be  free  in  name;  it  would  be 
free  to  choose  among  certain  things,  but 
would  not  be  free-will.  The  objector  again 
urges,  that  either  the  choice  is  free  and  may 
fall  upon  evil  objects,  against  the  goodness 
of  God,  or  it  is  so  restrained  as  only  to  fall 
on  good  objects,  against  freedom  of  the  will 
King's  solution  is,  that  more  evil  would  re- 
sult from  preventing  these  undue  elections 
than  from  suffering  them,  and  so  the  Deity 
has  only  done  the  best  he  could  in  the  cir- 
cumstances; a  solution  obviously  liable  to 
the  same  objection  as  that  respecting  IS'atu- 
ral  Evil.  There  are  three  ways,  says  the 
archbishop,  in  which  undue  elections  might 
have  been  prevented ;  not  creating  a  free 
agent — constant  interference  with  his  free- 
will— removing  him  to  another  state  where 
he  would  not  be  tempted  to  go  astray  in  his 
choice.  A  fourth  mode  may,  however,  be 
suggested — creating  a  free-agent  without 
any  inclination  to  evil,  or  any  temptation 
from  external  objects.  When  our  author 
disposes  of  the  second  method,  by  stating 
that  it  assumes  a  constant  miracle,  as  great 
in  the  moral  as  altering  the  course  of  the 
planets  hourly  would  be  in  the  material  uni- 
verse, nothing  can  be  more  sound  or  more 
satisfactory.  But  when  he  argues  that  our 
whole  happiness  consists  in  a  consciousness 
of  freedom  of  election,  and  that  we  should 
never  know  happiness  were  we  restrained 
in  any  particular,  it  seems  wholly  incon- 
ceivable how  he  should  have  omitted  to  con- 
sider the  prodigious  comfort  of  a  state  in 
which  we  should  be  guaranteed  against  any 
error  or  impropriety  of  choice ;  a  state  in 
which  we  should  both  be  unable  to  go  astray 
and  always  feel  conscious  of  that  security. 
He,  however,  begs  the  question  most  mani- 
festly in  dealing  with  the  two  other  me- 
thods stated,  by  which  undue  elections 
might  have  been  precluded.  "You  would 
have  freedom,-'  says  he,  "  without  any  ia- 
No.  XIY. 
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cUnation  to  sin  j  but  it  may  justly  be  I 
doubted  if  this  is  possible  in  the  present  state 
of  things,"  (ch.  v.  6.  5,  sub.  2) ;  and  again, 
in  answering  the  question  why  God  did  not 
remove  us  into  another  state  where  no  temp- 
tation could  seduce  us,  he  says  :  "  It  is  plain 
that  in  the  present  state  of  things  it  is  impos- 
sible for  men  to  live  without  natural  evils 
or  the  danger  of  sinning.''  (lb.)  Now  the 
whole  question  arises  upon  the  constitution 
of  the  present  state  of  things.  If  that  is  al- 
lowed to  be  inevitable,  or  is  taken  as  a  da- 
tum in  the  discussion,  there  ceases  to  be 
any  question  at  all. 

The  doctrine  of  a  chain  of  being  is  en- 
larged upon,  and  with  much  felicity  of  il- 
lustration. But  it  only  wraps  up  the  diffi- 
culty in  other  words,  without  solving  it. 
For  then  the  question  becomes  this — Why 
did  the  Deity  create  such  a  chain  as  could 
not  be  filled  up  without  misery?  It  is, 
indeed,  merely  restating  the  fact  of  evil 
existing  ;  for  whether  we  say  there  is  suffer- 
ing among  sentient  beings — or  the  universe 
consists  of  beings  more  or  less  happy,  more 
er  less  miserable — or  there  exists  a  chain  of 
beings  varying  in  perfection  and  in  felicity 
— it  is  manifestly  all  one  proposition.  The 
remark  of  Bayle  upon  this  view  of  the  sub- 
ject is  really  not  at  all  unsound,  and  is  emi- 
nently ingenious  :  "  Would  you  defend  a 
ting  who  should  confine  all  his  subjects  of 
a  certain  age  in  dungeons,  upon  the  ground 
that  if  he  did  not,  many  of  the  cells  he  had 
built  must  remain  empty  ?"  The  answer  of 
Bishop  Law  to  this  remark  is  by  no  means 
satisfactory.  He  says  it  assumes  that  more 
misery  than  happiness  exists.  Now,  in  this 
view  of  the  question,  the  balance  is  quite 
immaterial.  The  existence  of  any  evil  at 
all  raises  the  question  as  much  as  the  pre- 
ponderance of  evil  over  good,  because  the 
question  conceives  a  perfectly  good  Being, 
and  asks  how  such  a  Being  can  have  per- 
mitted any  evil  at  all.  Upon  this  part  of 
the  subject  boih  King  and  Law  have  fallen 
into  an  error  which  recent  discoveries  place 
in  a  singularly  clear  light.  They  say  that 
the  argument  they  are  dealing  with,  would 
lead  to  leaving  the  earth  to  the  brutes  with- 
out human  inhabitants.  But  the  recent 
discoveries  in  Fossil  Osteology  have  proved 
that  the  earth,  for  ages  before  the  last  5,000 
RT  6,000  years,  was  left  to  the  lower  ani- 
mals; nay,  that  in  a  still  earlier  period  of 
its  existrncc  no  animal  life  at  all  was  main- 
tained upon  its  surface.  So  that,  in  fact, 
the  foundation  is  removed  of  the  reductio  ad 
absurdmn  attempted  by  the  learned  pre- 
lates. 

A  singular  argument  is  used  towards  the 

latter  end  of  the  enquiry.     When  the  Deity, 

it  is  said,  resolved  to  create  other  beings, 

H«  must  of  necessity  tolerate  imperfect  na- 
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tures  in  his  handiwork,  just  as  he  must  the 
equality  of  a  circle's  radii  when  he  drew  a 
circle.  Who  does  not  perceive  the  differ- 
ence ?  The  meaning  of  the  word  circle  is 
that  the  radii  are  all  equal ;  this  equality  is 
a  necessary  truth.  But  it  is  not  shown  that 
men  could  not  exist  without  the  imperfec- 
tions they  labour  under.  Yet  this  is  the 
argument  suggested  by  these  authors  while 
complaining  (ch.  v.  s.  5,  sub.  7,  div.  7),  that 
Lactantiushad  not  sufficiently  answered  the 
Epicurean  dilemma;  it  is  the  substitute  pro- 
pounded to  supply  that  father's  deficiency, — 
"When,  therefore,"  says  the  archbishop, 
"  matter,  motion,  and  free  will  are  consti- 
tuted, the  Deity  must  necessarily  permit 
corruption  of  things  and  the  abuse  of  liberty, 
or  something  worse,  for  these  cannot  be 
separated  without  a  contradiction,  and  God 
is  no  more  important  than  because  he  can- 
not separate  equality  of  radii  from  a  circle." 
(Ch.  V.  s.  5,  subs.  7.)  If  he  could  not  have 
created  evil,  he  would  not  have  been  omni- 
potent; if  he  would  not,  he  must  let  his 
power  lie  idle  ;  and  rejecting  evil  have  re- 
jected all  the  good.  "  Thus  (exclaims  the 
author  with  triumph  and  self-complacency) 
then  vanishes  this  Herculean  argument, 
which  induced  the  Epicureans  to  discard  the 
good  Deity,  and  the  Manicheans  to  substi- 
tute an  evil  one."  (lb.  subs.  7,  sub.  fine). 
Nor  is  the  explanation  rendered  more  satis- 
factory, or  indeed  more  intelligible,  by  the 
concluding  passage  of  all,  in  which  we  are 
told  that  "  from  a  conflict  of  two  proper- 
ties, namely,  omnipotence  and  goodness, 
evils  necessarily  arise.  These  attributes  a- 
micably  conspire  together,  and  yet  restrain 
and  Unit  each  other."  It  might  have  been 
expected  from  hence  that  no  evil  at  all 
should  be  found  to  exist.  "There  is  a  kind 
of  struggle  and  opposition  between  them, 
whereof  the  evils  in  nature  bear  the  shadow 
and  resemblance.  Here  then,  and  no  where 
else,  may  we  find  the  primary  and  most 
certain  rise  and  origin  of  evils."  Such  is 
this  celebrated  work ;  and  it  may  safely  be 
affirmed  that  a  more  complete  failure  to 
overcome  a  great  and  admitted  difficulty — 
a  more  unsatisfactory  solution  of  an  impor- 
tant question — is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
whole  history  of  metaphysical  science. 

Among  the  authors  who  hare  treated  of 
this  subject,  a  high  place  is  justly  given  to 
Archdeacon  Balguy,  whose  work  on  Divine 
Benevolence  is  always  referred  to  by  Dr. 
Paley  with  great  commendation.  But  cer- 
tain it  is  that  this  learned  and  pious  writer 
either  had  never  formed  to  himself  a  very 
precise  notion  of  the  real  question  under 
discussion,  namely,  the  compatibility  of  the 
appearances  which  we  see  and  which  we 
consider  as  evil,  with  a  Being  infinitely 
powerful  as  well  as  good  ;  or  he  had  in  his 
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mind  some  opinions  respecting  the  divine 
nature,  opinions  of  a  limitary  kind,  which 
he  does  not  state  distinctlj',  although  he 
constantly  suffers  them  to  influence  his  rea- 
sonings. Hence,  whenever  he  comes  close 
to  the  real  difficulty  he  appears  to  beg  the 
question.  A  very  few  instances  of  what 
really  pervades  the  whole  work,  will  suffice 
to  show  how  unsatisfactory  its  general  scope 
is,  although  it  contains,  like  the  treatise  of 
Dr.  King  and  Dr.  Law's  Commentary,  many 
valuable  observations  on  the  details  of  the 
subject. 

And  first  we  may  perceive  that  what  he 
terms  a  "previous  remark,"  and  desires  the 
reader  "  to  carry  along  through  the  wJtole 
proofof  divine  benevolence,"  really  contains 
a  statement  that  the  difficulty  is  to  be 
evaded  and  not  met.  "  An  intention  of 
producing  good  (says  he)  will  be  sufficiently 
apparent  in  any  particular  instance  if  the 
thing  considered  can  neither  be  changed 
nor  taken  away  without  loss  or  harm,  all 
other  things  continuing  the  same.  Should  you 
suppose  various  things  in  the  system  changed 
at  once,  yon  can  neither  judge  of  the  possi- 
bility nor  the  consequences  of  the  changes, 
having  no  degree  of  experience  to  direct  you." 
Now  assuredly  this  postulate  makes  the 
whole  question  as  easy  a  one  as  ever  meta- 
physician or  naturalist  had  to  solve.  For  it 
is  no  longer — Why  did  a  powerful  and  be- 
nevolent Being  create  a  world  in  which  there 
is  evil — but  only — The  world  being  given, 
how  far  are  its  different  arrangements  con- 
sistent with  one  another?  According  to 
this,  the  earthquake  at  Lisbon ,  Voltaire's 
favourite  instance,  destroyed  thousands  of 
persons,  because  it  is  in  the  nature  of  things 
that  subterraneous  vapours  should  explode, 
and  that  when  houses  fall  on  human  beings 
they  should  be  killed.  Then  if  Dr.  Balguy 
goes  to  his  other  argument,  on  which  he 
often  dwells,  that  if  this'-tiature  were  altered, 
we  cannot  possibly  tell  whether  worse  might 
not  ensue  ;  this,  too,  is  assuming  a  limited 
power  in  the  Deity,  contrary  to  the  hypo- 
thesis. It  may  most  justly  be  said,  that  if 
there  be  any  one  supposition  necessarily  ex- 
cluded from  the  whole  argument,  it  is  the 
fundamental  supposition  of  the  "  previous 
remark,"  namely,  "  all  other  things  con- 
tinuing the  same." 

But  see  how  this  assumption  pervades  and 
paralyses  the  whole  argument,  rendering  it 
utterly  inconclusive.  The  author  is  to  an- 
swer an  objection  derived  from  the  consti- 
tution of  our  appetites  for  food,  and  his  reply 
is,  that  "  we  cannot  tell  how  far  it  was  pos- 
sible for  the  stomachs  and  palates  of  ani- 
mals to  be  differently  formed,  unless  by 
some  remedy  worse  than  the  disease."  A- 
gain,  upon  the  question  of  pain  :  "  How  do 
we  know  that  it  was  possible  for  the  uneasy 


sensation  to  be  confined  to  particular  cases.'* 
So  we  meet  the  same  fallacy  under  another, 
form,  as  evil  being  the  result  of  "  general 
principles."     But  no  one  has  ever  pushed 
this  80  far  as  Dr.  Balguy,  for  he  says,  "  that 
in  a  government  so  conducted,  many  events 
are  likely  to  happen  contrary  to  the  inten- 
tion of  its   author."     He  now  calls  in  the 
aid  of  chance,  or  accident — "  It  is  probable," 
he  says,  "  that  God  should  be  good,  for  evil 
is  more  likely  to  be  accidental  than  appears 
from  experience  in  the  conduct  of  men." 
Indeed  his  fundamental  position  of  the  De- 
ity's benevolence   is  rested  upon  this  foun- 
dation, that  "pleasures  only  were  intended,- 
and  that  the  pains  are  accidental  conse- 
quences although  the  means  of  producing 
pleasures."     The  same  recourse  to  accident 
is  repeatedly  had.     Thus,  "  the  events  to 
which  we  are  exposed  in  this  imperfect  state 
appear  to  be  the  accidental  not  natural  effects 
of  our  frame  and  condition."     Now  can  any 
one  thing  be  more  manifest  than  that  the 
very  first  notion  of  a   wise  and  powerful 
Being  excludes   all    such    assumptions   as 
things  happening  contrary  to  His  intention  ; 
and  that  when  we  use  the  word  chance  or 
accident,  which  only  means  our  human  ig- 
norance of  causes,  we  at  once  give  up  the 
whole  question,  as  if  we  said,  "  It  is  a  sub- 
ject about   which  we  knov/  nothing."     So 
again  as  to  power.     "  A  good  design  is  more 
difficult  to  l3e  executed,  and  therefore  more 
likely  to  be  executed  imperfectly,  than  an 
evil  one,  that  is,  with  a  mixture  of  effects- 
foreign  to  the  design  and  opposite  to  it." 
This  at  once  assumes  the  Deity  to  be  power- 
less.    But  a  general  statement  is  afterwards- 
made  more  distinctly   to  the  same   effect. 
"  Most  sure  it  is  that  he  can  do  all  things 
possible.     But  are  we  in  any  degree  compe- 
tent judges   of  the  bounds  of  possibility." 
So  again  under  another  form  nature  is  in- 
troduced as  something   different   from  its 
author,  and  offering  limits  to  his  power. 
"  It  is  plainly  not  the  method  of  nature  to 
obtain  her  ends  instantaneously."     Passing 
over  such  propositions  as  that  "  useless  evil 
is  a  thing   never  seen,"  (when  the  whole 
question  is  why  the  same   ends   were   not 
attained  without  evil),  and  a  variety  of  other 
subordinate  assumptions   contrary    to   the 
hypothesis,  we  may  rest  with  this  general 
statement,  which  almost  every  page  of  Dr. 
Balguy's  book  bears  out,  that  the  question 
which  he  has  set  himself  to  solve  is  anything 
rather  than  the  real  one  touching  the  Origin 
of  Evil  3  and  that  this  attempt  at  a  solution 
is  as  ineffectual  as  any  of  those  which  we 
have  been  considering. 

Is  then  the  question  wholly  incapable  of 
solution,  which  all  these  learned  and  in- 
genious men  have  so  entirely  failed  in  solv- 
ing ?    Must  the  difficulty  remain  for  ever 
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Tinsurmounted,  and  only  be  approached  to 
discover  that  it  is  insuperable?  Must  the 
subject,  of  all  others  the  most  interesting 
for  us  to  know  well,  be  to  us  always  as  a 
•ealed  book,  of  which  we  can  never  know 
anything  ?  From  the  nature  of  the  thing 
— from  the  question  relating  to  the  opera- 
tion of  a  power  which,  to  our  limited  facul- 
ties, must  ever  be  incomprehensible — there 
seems  too  much  reason  for  believing  that 
nothing  precise  or  satisfactory  ever  will  be 
attained  by  human  reason  regarding  this 
great  argument ;  and  that  the  bounds  which 
limit  our  views  will  only  be  passed  when 
we  have  quitted  the  encumbrances  of  our 
mortal  state,  and  are  permitted  to  survey 
those  regions  beyond  the  sphere  of  our 
present  circumscribed  existence.  The  other 
branch  of  Natural  Theology,  that  which 
investigates  the  evidences  of  Intelligence 
and  Design,  and  leads  us  to  a  clear  ap- 
prehension of  the  Deity's  power  and  wis- 
dom, is  as  satisfactorily  cultivated  as  any 
other  department  of  science,  rests  upon  the 
same  species  of  proof,  and  affords  results  as 
precise  as  they  are  [sublime.  This  branch 
will  never  be  distinctly  known,  and  will 
always  so  dissapoint  the  inquirer  as  to  ren- 
der the  lights  of  Eevelation  peculiarly  ac- 
ceptable, although  even  those  lights  leave 
much  of  it  still  involved  in  darkness — still 
mysterious  aud  obscure. 

Yet  let  us  endeavour  to  suggest  some 
poBsible  explication,  while  we  admit  that 
nothing  certain,  nothing  entirely  satisfac- 
tory can  be  reached.  The  failure  of  the 
great  writers  whose  works  we  have  been 
contemplating  May  well  teach  us  humility, 
make  us  distrust  ourselves,  and  moderate 
within  us  any  sanguine  hopes  of  success. 
But  they  should  not  make  us  wholly  des- 
pair of  at  least  showing  in  what  direction 
the  solution  of  the  difficulty  is  to  be  sought, 
and  whereabouts  it  will  probably  be  found 
situated,  when  our  feeble  reason  shall  be 
strengthened  and  expanded.  For  one  cause 
of  their  discomfiture  certainly  has  been 
their  aiming  too  high,  attempting  a  com- 
plete solution  of  a  problem  which  only  ad- 
mitted of  approximation,  and  discussion  of 
limits. 

It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  de- 
monstration is  complete  which  shows  the 
existence  of  intelligence  and  design  in  the 
universe.  The  structure  of  the  eye  and 
ear  in  exact  conformity  to  the  laws  of  op- 
tics and  acoustics,  shows  as  clearly  as  any 
experiment  can  show  anything,  that  the 
source,  cause,  or  origin  is  common  both  to 
the  properties  of  light  and  the  formation  of 
the  lenses  and  retina  in  the  eye — both  to  the 
properties  of  sound  and  the  tympanum, 
malleus,  incus,  and  stapes  of  the  year.  No 
doubt  whateyer  can  exist  upon  the  subject, 
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any  more  than,  if  we  saw  a  particular  order- 
issued  to  a  body  of  men  to  perform  certain 
uncommon  evolutions,  and  afterwards  saw 
the  same  body  performing  those  same  evo- 
lutions, we  could  doubt  their  having  re- 
ceived the  order.  A  designing  and  intel- 
ligent and  skilful  author  of  these  admirably 
adapted  works  is  equally  a  clear  inference 
from  the  same  facts.  We  can  no  more 
doubt  it  than  we  can  question,  when  we  see 
a  mill  grinding  corn  into  flour,  that  the 
machinery  was  made  by  some  one  who  de- 
signed by  means  of  it  to  prepare  the 
materials  of  bread.  The  same  conclusions 
are  drawn  in  a  vast  variety  of  other  in- 
stances, both  with  respect  to  the  parts  of 
human  and  other  bodies,  and  with  respect 
to  most  of  the  other  arrangements  of  nature. 
Similar  conclusions  are  also  drawn  from 
our  consciousness,  and  the  knowledge  which 
it  gives  us  of  the  structure  of  the  mind^ 
Thus  we  find  that  attention  quickens 
memory  and  enables  us  to  recollect ;  and 
that  habit  renders  all  exertions  and  all  ac- 
quisitions easy,  beside  having  the  effect  of 
alleviating  pain. 

But  when  we  carry  our  survey  into  other 
parts,  whether  of  the  natural  or  moral  sys- 
tem, we  cannot  discover  any  design  at  all. 
We  frequently  perceive  structures  the  use 
of  which  we  know  nothing  about ;  parts  of 
the  animal  frame  that  apparently  have  no 
functions  to  perform — nay  that  are  the 
source  of  pain  without  yielding  any  percep- 
tible advantage ;  arrangements  and  move- 
ments of  bodies  which  are  of  one  particular 
kind,  and  yet  we  are  quite  at  a  loss  to  dis- 
cern any  reason  why  they  might  not  have 
been  of  many  other  descriptions;  opera- 
tions of  nature  that  seem  to  serve  no  pur- 
pose whatever;  and  other  operations  and 
other  arrangements,  chosen  equally  without 
any  beneficial  view,  and  yet  which  often 
give  rise  to  much  apparent  confusion  and 
mischief.  Now,  the  question  is,  Jirst 
whether  in  any  one  of  these  cases  of  arrange- 
ment and  structures  with  no  visible  object 
at  all,  we  can  for  a  moment  suppose  that 
there  really  is  no  object  answered,  or  only 
conceive  that  we  have  been  unable  to  dis- 
cover it  ?  Secondly,  whether  in  the  cases 
where  mischief  sometimes  is  perceived,  and 
no  other  purpose  appears  to  be  effected,  we 
do  not  almost  as  uniformly  lay  the  blame 
on  our  own  ignorance,  and  conclude,  not 
that  the  arrangement  was  made  without  any 
design,  and  that  mischief  arises  without 
any  contriver,  but  that  if  he  knew  the 
whole  case  we  should  find  a  design  and  con- 
trivance, and  also  that  the  apparent  mischief 
would  sink  in  to  the  general  good  ?  It  is  not 
necessary  to  admit,  for  our  present  purpose, 
this  latter  proposition,  though  it  brings  us 
closer  to  the  matter  in  hand  ;  it  is  sufficient 
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for  the  present  to  admit,  what  no  one 
doubts,  that  when  a  part  of  the  body,  for 
instance,  is  discovered,  to  which,  like  the 
spleen,  we  cannot  assign  any  function  in 
the  animal  system,  we  never  think  of  con- 
eluding  that  it  is  made  for  no  use,  but  only 
that  we  have  as  yet  not  been  able  to  dis- 
cover its  use. 

Now  let  us  ask,  why  do  we  arrive,  and 
without  any  hesitation  whatever,  or  any 
exception  whatever,  always  and  immediately 
arrive  at  this  conclusion  respecting  intelli- 
gence and  desijrn  ?  Nothing  could  be  more 
unphilosophical,  nay  more  groundless,  than 
such  a  process  of  reasoning,  if  we  had  only 
been  able  to  trace  design  in  one  or  two  in- 
stances ;  for  instance,  if  we  found  only  the 
eye  to  show  proofs  of  contrivance,  it  would 
be  wholly  gratuitous,  when  we  saw  the  ear, 
to  assume  that  it  was  adapted  to  the  nature 
of  sound,  and  still  more  so,  if,  on  examina- 
tion, we  perceived  it  bore  no  perceptible  re- 
lation to  the  laws  of  acoustics.  The  proof 
of  contrivance  in  one  particular  is  nothing 
like  a  proof,  naj',  does  not  even  furnish  the 
least  presumption  of  contrivance  in  other 
particulars;  because,  a  priori,  it  is  just  as 
easy  to  suppose  one  part  of  nature  to  be 
designed  for  a  purpose,  and  another  part, 
nay  all  other  parts,  to  be  formed  at  random 
and  without  any  contrivance,  as  to  suppose 
that  the  formation  of  the  whole  is  governed 
by  design.  Why  then,  do  we,  invariably 
and  undoubtedly,  adopt  the  course  of  rea- 
soning which  has  been  mentioned,  and  ne- 
ver for  a  moment  suspect  anything  to  be 
formed  without  some  reason — some  rational 
purpose  ?  The  only  ground  of  this  belief  is, 
that  we  have  been  able  distinctly  to  trace 
design  in  so  vast  a  majority  of  cases  as  leaves 
us  no  power  of  doubting  that,  if  our  faculties 
had  been  sufficiently  powerful,  or  our  inves- 
tigation sufficiently  diligent,  we  should  also 
hare  been  able  to  trace  it  in  those  compa- 
ratively few  instances  respecting  which  we 
still  are  in  the  dark. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  give  a  few  in- 
stances of  the  ignorance  in  which  we  once 
were  of  design  in  some  important  arrange- 
ments of  nature,  and  of  the  knowledge  which 
we  now  possess  to  show  the  purpose  of  their 
formation.  Before  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  op- 
tical discoveries  we  could  not  tell  why  the 
structure  of  the  eye  was  so  complex,  and 
why  several  lenses  and  humours  were  re- 
quired to  form  a  picture  of  objects  upon  the 
retina.  Indeed,  until  Dolland's  subsequent 
discovery  of  the  achromatic  effect  of  com- 
bining various  glasses,  and  Mr.  Blair's  still 
more  recent  experiments  on  the  powers  of 
different  refracting  media,  we  were  not  able 
distinctly  to  perceive  the  operation  and  use 
of  the  complicacy  in  the  structure  of  the  eye. 
We  now  well  understand  its  nature,  and  are 
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able  to  comprehend  how  that  which  had 
at  one  time,  nay  for  ages,  seemed  to  be  an 
unnecessary  complexity,  forms  the  most 
perfect  of  all  optical  instruments,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  most  certain  laws  of  refrac- 
tion and  of  dispersion. 

So,  too,  we  had  observed  for  some  cen- 
turies the  forms  of  the  orbits  in  which  the 
heavenly  bodies  move,  and  we  had  found 
these  to  be  ellipses  with  a  very  small  eccen- 
tricity. But  why  this  was  the  form  of  those 
orbits  no  one  could  even  conjecture.  If  any 
person,  the  most  deeply  skilled  in  mathema- 
tical science,  and  the  most  intei'nally  con- 
vinced of  the  universal  prevalence  of  design 
and  contrivance  in  the  structure  of  the  uni- 
verse, had  been  asked  what  reason  there 
was  for  the  planets  moving  in  ellipses  so 
nearly  approaching  to  circles,  he  could  not 
have  given  any  good  reason,  at  least  beyond 
a  guess.  The  force  of  gravitation,  even  ad- 
mitting that  to  be  as  it  were  a  condition  of 
the  creation  of  matter,  would  have  made 
those  bodies  revolve  in  ellipses  of  any  degree 
of  eccentricity  j ust  as  well,  provided  the  an- 
gle and  the  force  of  projection  had  been 
varied.  Then  why  was  this  form  rather 
than  any  other  chosen?  No  one  knew> 
yet  no  one  doubted  that  there  was  ample 
reason  for  it.  Accordingly  the  sublime  dis- 
coveries of  Lagrange  and  La  Place  have 
shown  us  that  this  small  eccentricity  is  one 
material  element  in  the  formula  by  which  it 
is  shown  that  all  the  irregularities  of  the  sys- 
tem are  periodical,  and  that  the  deviation 
never  can  exceed  a  certain  amount  on  either 
hand. 

But  again  while  we  are  ignorant  of  this, 
perhaps  the  most  sublime  truth  in  all  science, 
we  were  always  arguing  as  if  the  system  had 
an  imperfection,  as  if  the  disturbing  forces 
of  the  different  planets  and  the  sun,  acting 
on  one  another,  constantly  changed  the 
orbits  of  each  planet,  and  must,  in  a  course 
of  ages,  work  the  destruction  of  the  whole 
planetary  arrangement  which  we  had  con- 
templated with  so  great  admiration  and 
with  awe.  It  was  deemed  enough  if  we 
could  show  that  this  derangement  mnst  be 
extremely  slow,  and  that,  therefore,  the  sys- 
tem might  last  for  many  mora  ages  without 
requiring  any  interposition  of  omnipotent 
skill  to  preserve  it  by  rectifying  its  motions. 
Thus  one  of  the  most  celebrated  writers 
above  cited  argues  that,  "  from  the  nature 
of  gravitation  and  the  concentricity  of  the 
orbits,  the  irregularaties  produced  are  so 
slowly  operated  in  contracting,  dilating, 
and  inclining  those  orbits,  that  the  system 
may  go  on  for  many  thousand  years  before 
any  extraordinary  interference  becomes  ne- 
cessary in  order  to  correct  it."  And  Dr. 
Burnett  adds,  that  "  those  small  irregulari- 
ties cast  no  discredit  on  the  good  contrivance 
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of  the  whole."  Nothing,  however,  could 
cast  greater  discredit  if  it  were  as  he  suppo- 
sed, and  as  all  men  previous  to  the  late  dis- 
coveries supposed ;  it  was  only,  they  rather 
think,  a  "  small  irregularity,"  which  was 
every  hour  tending  to  the  destruction  of  the 
whole  system,  and  which  must  have  deran- 
ged or  confounded  its  whole  structure  long 
before  it  destroyed  it.  Yet  now  we  see  that 
the  wisdom,  to  which  a  thousand  years  are 
as  one  day,  not  satisfied  with  constructing 
a  fabric  which  might  last  for  "  many  thou- 
sand years  without  His  interference,"  has 
so  formed  it  that  it  may  thus  endure  for 
ever. 

Now  if  such  be  the  grounds  of  our  belief 
in  the  universal  prevalence  of  Design,  and 
such  the  different  lights  which  at  different 
periods  of  our  progress  in  science  we  possess 
npon  this  branch  of  the  divine  government; 
if  we  undoubtingly  believe  that  contrivance 
is  universal  only  because  we  can  trace  and 
comprehend  it  in  a  great  majority  of  instan- 
ces, and  if  the  number  of  exceptions  to  the 
rule  is  oaaesionally  diminished  as  our  know- 
ledge of  the  particulars  is  from  time  to  time 
extended — may  we  not  apply  the  same  prin- 
ciple to  the  apprehension  of  Benevolent 
purpose,  and  infer  from  the  number  of  in- 
stances in  which  we  plainly  perceive  a  good 
intention,  that  if  we  were  better  acquainted 
■with  those  cases  in  which  a  contrary  inten- 
tion is  now  apparent,  we  should  there  too 
find  the  generally  pervading  character  of 
Benevolence  to  prevail  ?  Not  only  is  this 
the  manner  in  which  we  reason  respecting 
the  Design  of  [the  Creator  from  examining 
his  works ;  it  is  the  manner  in  which  we 
treat  the  conduct  of  our  fellow  creatures. 
A  man  of  the  most  extensive  benevolence 
and  strictest  integrety  in  his  general  deport- 
ment has  done  something  equivocal ;  nay, 
something  appai-ently  harsh  and  cruel ;  we 
are  slow  to  condemn  him ;  we  give  him  cre- 
it  for  acting  with  a  good  motive  and  for  a 
righteous  purpose ;  we  rest  satisfied  that  "if 
we  only  knew  everything  he  would  come 
out  blameless."  This  arises  from  a  just 
and  a  sound  view  of  human  character,  and 
its  general  consistency  with  itself.  The 
same  reasoning  may  surely  be  applied  with 
all  humility  and  reverence,  to  the  works 
and  the  intentions  of  the  great  Being  who  has 
implanted  in  our  minds  the  principles 
which  lead  to  that  just  and  sound  view  of 
the  deeds  and  motives  of  men. 

But  let  the  argument  be  rested  upon  our 
course  of  reasoning  respecting  divine  contri- 
vance. The  existence  of  Evil  is  in  no  case 
more  apparent  than  the  existence  of  Disorder 
seems  to  be  in  many  things.  To  go  no  fur- 
ther than  the  last  example  which  has  been 
given — the  mathematician  could  perceive 
the  derangement  in  the  planetary  orbits, 
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could  demonstrate  that  it  must  ensue  from 
the  mutual  action  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
on  each  other,  could  calculate  its  progress 
with  the  utmost  exactnes,  could  tell  with 
all  nicety  how  much  it  would  alter  the  forms 
of  the  orbits  in  a  given  time,  could  foresee 
the  time  when  the  whole  system  must  be 
irretrievably  destroyed  by  its  operations  as 
a  mathematicial  certainty.  Nothing  that 
we  call  evil  can  be  much  more  certainly 
perceived  than  this  derangement,  of  itself 
an  evil,  certainly  a  great  imperfection,  if 
the  system  was  observed  by  the  mind  of 
man  as  we  regard  human  works.  Yet  we 
now  find,  from  well  considering  some  things 
which  had  escaped  attention,  that  the  sys- 
tem is  absolutely  free  from  derangement  ^ 
that  all  the  disturbances  counterbalance 
each  other  ;  and  that  the  orbits  never  can 
either  be  flattened  or  bulged  out  beyond  a 
definite  or  very  inconsiderable  quantity. 
Can  any  one  doubt  that  there  is  also  a  rea- 
son for  even  the  small  and  limited,  this  re- 
gular and  temporary  derangement  ?  Why 
it  exists  at  all,  or  in  any  the  least  degree, 
we  as  yet  know  not.  But  who  will  presume 
to  doubt  that  it  has  a  reason  which  woujd 
at  once  satisfy  our  minds  were  it  known  to 
us  ?  Nay,  who  will  affirm  that  the  disco- 
very of  it  may  not  yet  be  in  reserve  for  some 
later,  and  happier  age  ?  Then  are  we  not 
entitled  to  apply  the  same  reasoning  to  what 
at  present  appears  Evil  in  a  system  of  which 
after  all  we  know  of  it,  so  much  still  re- 
mains concealed  from  our  view  ? 

The  mere  act  of  creation  in  a  Being  of 
wisdom  so  admirable  and  power  so  vast, 
seems  to  make  it  extremely  probable  that 
perfect  goodness  accompanies  the  exertion  of 
his  perfect  skill.  There  is  something  so  re- 
pugnant to  all  our  feelings,  but  also  to  all 
the  conceptions  of  our  reason,  is  the  suppo- 
sition of  such  a  Being  desiring  the  misery, 
for  its  own  sake,  of  the  Beings  whom  he  vo- 
luntary called  into  existence  and  endowed 
with  a  sentient  nature,  that  the  mind  natu- 
rally and  irresistibly  recoils  from  such  a 
thought.  But  this  is  not  all.  If  the  na- 
ttu'e  of  that  great  Being  were  evil,  his 
power  being  unbounded  there  would  be 
some  proportion  between  the  amounts  of  ills 
and  the  monuments  of  that  power.  Yet  we 
are  struck  dumb  with  tlie  immensity  of 
His  works  to  which  no  imperfection  can  be 
ascribed,  and  in  which  no  evil  can  be  traced, 
while  the  amount  of  mischief  that  we  see 
might  sink  into  a  most  insignificant  space  j 
and  is  such  as  a  being  of  inconsiderable 
power  and  very  limited  skill  could  easily 
have  accomplished.  This  is  not  the  same 
consideration  with  the  balance  of  good 
against  evil ;  and  enquirers  do  not  seem  to 
have  sufficiently  attented  to  it.  The  argu- 
ment, however,  deserves  much  attentio»,  for 
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it  is  purely  and  strictly  inductive.  The  di- 
Tine  nature  is  shown  to  be  clothed  with  pro- 
digious power  and  incomparable  wisdom 
and  skill, —  power  and  skill  so  vast  and  so 
exceeding  our  comprehension  that  we  ordi- 
narily term  them  infinite,  and  are  only  in- 
clined to  conceive  the  possibility  of  limi- 
ting, by  the  course  of  the  argument  upon 
eril,  one  alternative  of  which  is  assumed  to 
raise  an  exception.  But  admitting  on  ac- 
count of  the  question,  under  discussion  that 
we  have  only  a  right  to  say  that  power  and 
skill  are  prodigiously  great,  though  possibly 
not  boundless,  they  are  plainly  shown  in  the 
phenomena  of  ttie  universe  to  be  the  attri- 
butes of  a  Being,  who,  if  evil-disposed, 
could  have  made  the  monuments  of  111 
upon  a  scale  resembling  those  of  Power 
and  Skill ;  so  that  if  those  things  which 
seem  jto  us  evil  be  really  the  result  of  a 
mischievous  design  in  such  a  Being,  we  can- 
not comprehend  why  they  are  upon  so  en- 
tirely different  a  scale.  This  is  a  strong 
presumption  from  the  facts  that  we  are 
wrong  in  imputing  those  appearances  to 
such  a  disposition.  If  so,  what  seems  evil 
must  needs  be  capable  of  some  other  expla- 
nation consistent  with  divine  goodness — that 
is  to  say,  would  not  prove  to  be  evil  at  all  if 
we  knew  the  whole  of  those  facts. 

But  it  is  necessary  to  proceed  a  step  fur- 
ther, especially  with  a  view  to  the  funda- 
mental position  now  contended  for,  the  ex- 
tending to  the  question  of  Benevolence  the 
same  principles  which  we  apply  to  that  of 
Intelligence.  The  evil  which  exists,  or  that 
which  we  suppose  to  be  evil,  not  only  is  of 
a  kind  and  a  magnitude  requiring  incon- 
ceivably less  power  and  less  skill  than  the 
admitted  good  of  the  creation — it  also  bears 
a  very  small  proportion  in  amount ;  quite 
as  small  a  proportion  as  the  cases  of  un- 
known or  undiscoverable  design  bear  to 
those  of  acknowledged  and  proved  contri- 
vance. Generally  speaking,  the  preserva- 
tion and  the  happiness  of  sensitive  crea- 
tures appears  to  be  the  great  object  of  crea- 
tive exertion  and  conservative  providence. 
The  expanding  of  our  faculties,  both  bodily 
and.  mental,  is  accompanied  v/ith  pleasure; 
the  exercise  of  those  powers  is  almost  al- 
ways attended  with  gratification  ;  all  labour 
so  acts  as  to  make  rest  peculiarly  delicious  ; 
much  of  labour  is  enjoyment;  the  gratifi- 
cation of  those  appetites  by  which  both 
the  individual  is  preserved  and  the  race  is 
continued,  is  highly  pleasurable  to  all  ani- 
mals; and  it  must  be  observed  that  instead 
of  being  attracted  by  grateful  sensations  to 
do  anything  requisite  for  our  good  or  even 
OUT  existence,  we  might  have  been  just  as 
certainly  urged  by  the  feeling  of  pain,  or 
the  dread  of  it,  which  is  a  kind  of  suffering 
in  itself.  Nature,  then,  resembles  the  iaw- 
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giver  Jbo,  to  make  his  subjects  obey,  should 
prefer  holding  out  rewards  for  compliance 
with  his  commands  rather  than  denounce 
punishments  for  disobedience.  But  nature 
is  yet  more  kind  ;  she  is  gratuitously  kind ; 
she  not  only  prefers  Inducement  to  threat 
or  compulsion,  but  she  adds  more  gratifi- 
cation than  was  necessary  to  make  us  obey 
her  calls.  How  well  might  all  creation 
have  existed  and  been  continued,  though 
the  air  had  not  been  balmy  in  spring,  or 
the  shade  and  the  spring  refreshing  in  sum- 
mer; had  the  earth  not  been  enamelled  with 
flowers,  and  the  air  scented  with  perfumes  ! 
How  needless  for  the  propagation  of  plants 
was  it  that  the  seed  should  be  enveloped  in 
fruits  the  most  savoury  to  our  palate,  and 
if  those  fruits  serve  some  other  purpose,  how 
foreign  to  that  purpose  was  the  formation 
of  our  nerves  so  framed  as  to  be  soothed  or 
excited  by  their  flavour  !  We  here  perceive 
design,  because  we  trace  adaptation.  But 
we  at  the  same  time  perceive  benevolent 
design,  because  we  perceive  gratuitous  and 
supererogatory  enj oyment  bestowed.  Thus, 
too,  see  the  care  with  which  animals  of  all 
kinds  are  tended  from  their  birth.  The 
mother's  instinat  is  not  more  certainly  the 
means  of  securing  and  providing  for  her 
young,  than  her  gratificatioa  in  the  act  of 
maternal  care  is  great  and  is  also  needless 
for  making  her  perform  that  duty.  The 
grove  is  not  made  vocal  during  pairing  and 
incubation,  in  order  to  secure  the  laying  or 
the  hatching  of  eggs  ;  for  if  it  were  as  still 
as  the  grave,  or  were  filled  with  the  most 
discordant  croaking,  the  process  would  be 
as  well  performed.  So,  too,  mark  the  care 
with  which  injuries  are  remedied  by  what 
has  been  correctly  called  the  vis  medicatrix. 
Is  a  muscle  injured  ? — Suppuration  takes 
place,  the  process  of  granulation  succeeds, 
and  new  flesh  is  formed  to  supply  the  gap, 
or  if  that  is  less  wide,  a  more  simple  healing 
process  knits  together  the  s«vered  parts.  Is 
a  bone  injured  ? — A  process  commences  by 
which  an  extraordinary  secretion  of  bony 
matter  takes  place,  and  the  void  is  supplied. 
Nay,  the  irreparable  injury  of  a  joint  gives 
rise  to  the  fonnation  of  a  new  hinge,  by 
which  the  same  functions  may  be  not  in- 
conveniently, though  less  perfectly,  per- 
formed. Thus,  too,  recovery  of  vigour 
after  sickness  is  provided  for  by  increased 
appetite ;  but  there  is  here  superadded^ 
generally,  a  feeling  of  comfort  and  lightness, 
an  enjoyment  of  existence  so  delightful,  that 
it  is  a  common  remark  how  nearly  this 
compensates  the  sufferings  of  the  illness. 
In  the  economy  of  the  mind  it  is  the  same 
thing.  All  our  exertions  are  stimulated  by 
curiosity,  and  the  gratification  is  extreme 
of  satisfying  it.  But  it  might  have  been 
otherwise  ordered,  and  some  painful  feeling 
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might  have  been  made  the  only  stimulant 
to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  So,  the 
charm  of  novelty  is  proverbial  ;  but  it 
might  have  been  the  unceasing  cause  of 
the  most  painful  alarms.  Habit  renders 
erery  thing  easy ;  but  the  repetition  might 
have  only  increased  the  annoyance.  The 
loss  of  one  organ  makes  the  others  more 
acute.  But  the  partial  injury  might  have 
caused,  as  it  were,  a  general  paralysis.  'Tis 
thus  that  Paley  is  well  justified  in  exclaim- 
ing, "  It  is  a  happy  world  after  all !"  The 
pains  and  the  sufferings,  bodily  and  men- 
tal, to  which  we  are  exposed,  if  they  do  not 
sink  into  nothing,  at  least  retreat  within 
comparatively  narrow  bounds ;  the  ills  are 
hardly  seen  when  we  survey  the  great  and 
splendid  picture  of  worldly  enjoyment  or 
ease. 

But  the  existence  of  considerable  misery 
is  undeniable  :  and  the  question  is,  of  course 
confined  to  that.  Its  exaggeration,  in  the 
ordinary  estimate  both  of  the  vulgar  and  of 
sceptical  reasoners,  is  equally  certain  Pa- 
ley,  Bishop  Sumner,  as  well  as  Derham, 
King,  Ray  and  others  of  the  older  writers, 
have  made  many  judicious  and  generally 
correct  observations  upon  its  amount,  and 
they,  as  well  as  some  of  the  able  and  learned 
atithors  of  the  Bridgwater  Treatises,  have 
done  much  in  establishing  deductions  ne- 
cessary to  be  made,  in  order  that  we  may 
arrive  at  the  true  amount.  That  many 
things,  apparently  unmixed  evils,  when 
examined  more  narrowly,  prove  to  be  par- 
tially beneficial,  is  the  fair  result  of  their 
well-meant  labours;  and  this,  although 
anything  rather  than  a  proof  that  there  is 
no  evil  at  all,  yet  is  valuable  as  still  further 
proving  the  analogy  between  this  branch  of 
the  argument  and  that  upon  design;  and  in 
giving  hopes  that  all  may  possibly  be  found 
hereafter  to  be  good,  as  everything  will  as- 
suredly be  found  to  be  contrived  with  an 
intelligent  and  useful  purpose.  It  may  be 
right  to  add  a  remark  or  two  upon  some 
evils,  and  those  of  the  greatest  magnitude 
in  the  common  estimate  of  human  happi- 
ness, with  a  view  of  further  illustrating  this 
part  of  the  subject. 

Mere  imperfection  must  altogether  be 
deducted  from  the  account.  It  never  can 
be  contended  that  any  e\  il  nature  can  be 
ascribed  to  the  first  cause,  merely  for  not 
having  endowed  sentient  creatures  with 
greater  power  or  wisdom,  for  not  having 
increased  and  multiplied  the  sources  of  en- 
joyment, or  for  not  having  made  those 
pleasures  which  we  have  more  exquisitely 
grateful.  No  one  can  be  so  foolish  as  to 
argue  that  the  Deity  is  either  limited  in 
power,  or  deficient  in  goodness,  because  he 
has  chosen  to  create  some  beings  of  a  less 
perfect  order  than  others.  The  mere  nega- 
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ti9n  in  the  creating  of  some,  indeed  of 
meny,  nay  of  any  conceivable  number  of 
desirable  attributes,  is  therefore  no  proper 
evidence  of  evil  design  or  of  limited  power 
in  the  Creator— it  is  no  proof  of  the  exis- 
tence of  evil  properly  so  called.  But  does 
not  this  also  erase  death  from  the  catalogue 
of  ills  ?  It  might  well  please  the  Deity  to 
create  a  mortal  being  which,  consisting  of 
soul  and  body,  was  only  to  live  upon  this 
earth  for  a  limited  number  of  years.  If, 
when  that  time  has  expired,  this  being  is 
removed  to  another  and  a  superior  state  of 
existence,  no  evil  whatever  accrues  to  it 
from  the  change ;  and  all  views  of  the  go- 
vernment af  this  world  lead  to  the  impor- 
tant and  consolitary  concluson,  that  such  is 
the  design  of  the  Creator  ;  that  he  cannot 
have  bestowed  on  us  minds  capable  of  such 
expansion  and  culture  only  to  be  extin- 
guished when  they  have  reached  their  high- 
est pitch  of  improvement ;  or  if  this  be  con- 
sidered as  begging  the  question  by  assuming 
benevolent  design,  we  cannot  easily  con- 
ceive that  while  the  mind's  force  is  so  little 
aff'ected  by  the  body's  decay,  the  destruc- 
tion or  dissolution  of  the  latter  should  be  the 
extinction  of  the  former.  But  that  death 
operates  as  an  evil  of  the  very  highest  kind 
in  two  ways  is  obvious  ;  the  dread  of  it 
often  embitters  life,  andjthe  death  of  friends 
brings  to  the  mind  by  far  its  most  painful 
infliction ;  certainly  the  greatest  suffering 
it  can  undergo  without  any  criminal  con- 
sciousness of  its  own. 

For  this  evil,  then — this  grievous  and  ad- 
mitted evil — how  shall  we  account?  But 
first  let  us  consider  whether  it  be  not  una- 
voidable ;  not  merely  ;  under  the  present 
dispensation,  and  in  the  existing  state  of 
things  ;  for  that  is  wholly  irrelevant  to  the 
question  which  is  raised  upon  the  fitness  of 
this  very  state  of  things  ;  but  whether  it  be 
not  a  necessary  evil.  That  man  might  hare 
been  created  immortal  is  not  denied  ;  but 
if  it  were  the  will  of  the  Deity  to  form  a  li- 
mited being  and  to  place  him  upon  the 
earth  for  only  a  certain  period  of  time,  his 
death  was  the  necessary  consequence  of  this 
determination.  Then  as  to  the  pain  which 
one  person's  removal  inflicts  upon  survi- 
ving parties,  this  seems  the  equally  necessa- 
ry consequence  of  their  having  affections. 
For  if  any  being  feels  love  towards  another, 
this  implies  his  desire  that  the  intercourse 
with  that  other  should  continue ;  or  what  is 
the  same  thing,  the  repugnance  and  aver- 
sion to  its  erasing  ;  that  is,  he  must  suffer 
affliction  for  that  removal  of  the  beloved 
object.  To  ceeate  sentient  beings  devoid  of 
all  feelings  of  affection  was  no  doubt  pos- 
sible to  Omnipotence ;  but  to  endow  those 
beings  with  such  feelings  as  would  give  the 
constant  gratification  derived  from  the  be- 
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nevoleut  affections,  and  yet  to  make  them 
wholly  indifferent  to  the  loss  of  the  objects 
of  those  affections,  was  not  possible  even 
for  Omnipotence  J  because  it  was  a  contra- 
diction in  terms,  equivalent  to  making  a 
thing  both  exist  and  not  exist  at  one  and 
the  same  time.  Would  there  have  been 
any  considerable  happiness  in  a  life  strip- 
ped of  these  kindly  affections?  We  can- 
not affirm  that  (here  would  not,  because  we 
are  ignorant  what  other  enjoyments  might 
have  been  substituted  for  the  indulgence 
of  them.  But  neither  can  we  affirm  that 
any  such  substitution  could  have  been 
found  ;  and  it  lies  upon  those  who  deny  the 
necessary  connection  between  the  human 
mind,  or  any  sentient  being's  mind,  and 
grief  lor  the  loss  of  friends,  to  show  that 
there  are  other  enjoyments  which  could  fur- 
nish an  equivalent  to  the  gratification  de- 
rived from  the  benevolent  feelings.  The 
question  then  reduces  itself  to  this  :  Where- 
fore did  a  being,  who  could  have  made 
sentient  beings  immortal,  choose  to  make 
them  mortal  ?  or.  Wherefore  has  he  placed 
man  upon  the  earth  for  a  time  only  ?  or. 
Wherefore  has  he  set  bounds  to  the  powers 
and  capacities  which  he  has  been  pleased 
to  bestow  upon  his  creature  ?  and  this  is  a 
question  which  we  certainly  never  shall  be 
able  to  solve ;  but  a  question  extremely 
different  from  the  one  more  usually  put — 
How  happens  it  that  a  good  being  has  made 
a  world  full  of  misery  and  death  ? 

In  tli«  necessary  ignorance  wherein  we 
are  of  the  whole  designs  of  the  Deity,  we 
cannot  wonder  if  some  things,  nay  if  many 
things,  are  to  our  faculties  inscrutable. 
But  we  assuredly  have  no  right  to  say  that 
those  difficulties  which  try  and  vex  us  are 
incapable  of  a  solution,  any  more  than  we 
have  to  say,  that  those  cases  in  which  as  yet 
we  can  see  no  trace  of  design,  are  not  equal- 
ly the  result  of  intelligence,  and  equally 
conducive  to  a  fixed  and  useful  purpose 
with  those  in  which  we  have  been  able  to 
perceive  the  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole 
scheme.  Great  as  have  been  our  achieve- 
ments in  physical  astronomy,  we  are  as  yet 
wholly  unable  to  understand  why  a  power 
pervades  the  system  acting  inversely  as  the 
squares  of  the  distance  from  the  point  to 
which  it  attracts,  rather  than  a  power  act- 
ing according  to  any  other  law ;  and  why 
it  has  been  the  pleasure  of  the  almighty 
Architect  of  that  universe,  that  the  orbits 
of  the  planets  should  be  nearly  circular  in- 
stead of  approaching  to,  or  being  exactly 
the  same  with  many  other  trajectories  of  a 
nearly  similar  form,  though  of  other  pro- 
perties j  nay,  instead  of  being  curves  of  a 
wholly  different  class  and  shape.  Yet  we 
never  doubt  that  there  was  a  reason  for  this 
choice ;  nay,  we  fancy  it  possible  that  even 
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on  earth  we  may  hereafter  understand  it 
more  clearly  than  we  now  do  :  and  never 
question  that  in  another  state  of  being  we 
may  be  permitted  to  enjoy  the  contempla- 
tion of  it.  Why  should  we  doubt  that,  at 
least  in  that  higher  state,  we  may  also  be 
enabled  to  perceive  such  an  arrangement  as 
shall  make  evil  wholly  disappear  from  our 
present  system,  by  showing  us  that  it  was 
necessary  and  inevitable,  even  in  the  works 
of  the  Deity  ;  or,  which  is  the  same  thing, 
that  its  existence  conduces  to  iuch  a  degre* 
of  perfection  and  of  happiness  upon  the 
whole,  as  could  not,  even  by  Omnipotence, 
be  attained  without  it;  or,  which  is  also  the 
same  thing,  that  the  whole  creation  as  it 
exists,  taking  both  worlds  together,  is  per- 
fect, and  incapable  of  being  in  any  particu- 
lar changed  without  being  made  worse  and 
less  perfect  ? 

Taking  both  worlds  together — For  cer- 
tainly were  our  views  limited  to  the  present 
sublunary  state,  we  may  well  affirm  that  no 
solution  whatever  could  even  be  imagined 
of  the  difficulty— if  we  are  never  again  to 
live ;  if  those  we  here  loved  are  for  ever 
lost  to  us ;  if  our  faculties  can  receive  no 
further  expansion  •  if  our  mental  powers 
are  only  trained  and  improved  to  be  extin- 
guished at  their  acme— then  Indeed  are  we 
reduced  to  the  melancholy  and  gloomy  di- 
lemma of  the  Epicureans ;  and  evil  is  con- 
fessed to  checker,  nay  almost  to  cloud  over 
our  whole  lot,  without  the  possibility  of 
comprehending  why,  or  of  reconciling  its 
existence  with  the  supposition  of  a  provi- 
dence at  once  powerful  and  good.  But  this 
inference  is  also  an  additional  argument  for 
a  future  state,  when  we  couple  it  with  those 
other  conclusions  respecting  the  economy  of 
the  world  to  which  we  are  led  by  wholly  dif- 
ferent routes,  when  we  investigate  the  phe- 
nomena around  us  and  within  ug. 

Suppose,  for  example,  it  should  be  found 
that  there  are  certain  purposes  whiah  can  in 
no  way  whatever — no  conceivable  way — be 
answered  except  by  placing  man  in  a  state 
of  trial  or  probation  ;  suppose  the  essential 
nature  of  mind  shall  be  found  to  be  such 
that  it  could  not  in  any  way  whatever  exist 
so  as  to  be  capable  of  the  greatest  purity 
and  improvement — in  other  words,  the 
highest  perfection — without  having  under- 
gone a  probation  ;  or  suppose  it  should  be 
found  impossible  to  commimicate  certain 
enjoyments  to  rational  and  sentient  beings 
without  having  previously  subj  ected  them 
to  certain  trials  and  certain  sufferings — as 
for  instance,  the  pleasures  derived  from  a 
consciousness  of  perfect  security,  the  certain- 
ty that  we  can  suffer  and  perish  no  more — 
this  surely  is  a  possible  supposition.  Now, 
to  continue  the  last  example — Whatever 
pleasure  there  is  in  the  contrast  between 
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ease  and  previous  vexation  or  pain,  whate- 
ver enjoyment  we  derive  from  the  feeling  of 
absolute  security  after  the  vexation  and  un- 
certainty of  a  precarious  state,  implies  a 
previous  suffering — a  previons  state  of  pre- 
carious enjoyment ;  and  not  only  implies  it 
but  necessary  implies  it,  so  that  the  power 
of  Omnipotence  itself  could  not  convey  to 
TLB  the  enjoyment  without  having  given  us 
tfae  previous  suffering.  Then  is  it  not  pos- 
sible that  the  object  of  an  all  powerful  and 
perfectly  benevolent  being  should  be  to 
create  like  beings,  to  whom  as  entire  hap- 
piness, as  complete  and  perfect  enjoyment, 
should  be  given  as  any  created  beings— that 
is,  any  being,  except  the  Creator  himself — 
can  by  possibility  enjoy  ?  This  is  certainly 
not  only  a  very  possible  supposition,  but  it 
appears  to  be  quite  consistent  with,  if  it  be 
not  a  necessary  consequence  of,  his  being 
perfectly  good  as  well  as  powerful  and  wise. 
Now  we  have  shown,  therefore,  that  such 
being  supposed  the  design  of  Providence, 
even  Omnipotence  itself  could  not  accom- 
plish this  design,  as  far  as  one  great  and 
important  class  of  enjoyments  is  concerned, 
witiiout  the  previous  existence  of  some  pain, 
some  misery.  Whatever  gratification  ari- 
ses from  relief— from  contrast — from  securi- 
ty succeeding  anxiety — from  restoration  of 
lost  affections — from  renewing  severed  con- 
nections— and  many  others  of  a  like  kind, 
could  not  bj'  any  possibility  be  enjoyed  un- 
less the  correlative  suffering  had  first  been 
undergone.  Nor  will  the  argument  be  at 
all  impeached  by  observing,  that  one  Being 
may  be  made  to  feel  the  pleasure  of  ease 
and  security  by  seeing  others  subjected  to 
suffering  And  distress;  for  that  assumes 
the  infliction  of  misery  on  those  others  j  it 
is  "  altering  spectare  laborem"  that  we  are 
supposing  to  be  sweet;  and  this  is  still  par- 
tial evil. 

As  the  whole  argument  respecting  evil 
must,  from  the  nature  of  the  question,  re- 
solve itself  into  either  a  proof  of  some  abso- 
lute or  mathemathical  necessity  not  to  be 
removed  by  infinite  power,  or  the  showing 
that  some  such  proof  may  be  possible  al- 
though we  have  not  yet  discovered  it,  an  il- 
lustration may  naturally  be  expected  to  be 
attainable  from  mathemathical  considera- 
tions. Thus  we  have  already  adverted  to 
the  law  of  periodical  irregularities  in  the 
solar  system.  Any  one  before  it  was  disco- 
vered seemed  entitled  to  expatiate  upon  the 
operation  of  the  disturbing  forces  arising 
from  mutual  attraction,  and  to  charge  the 
system  arranged  upon  the  principle  of  uni- 
versal gravitation  with  want  of  skill,  nay, 
with  leading  to  inevitable  mischief— mis- 
chief or  evil  of  so  prodigious  an  extent  as  to 
exceed  incalculably  all  the  instances  of  evil 
and  of  suffering  which  we  see  around  us  in 


this  single  planet.  Nevertheless  what  then 
appeared  so  clearly  to  be  a  defect  and  an 
evil,  is  now  well  known  to  be  the  very  ab- 
solute perfection  of  the  whole  heavenly  ar- 
chitecture. 

Again,  we  may  derive  a  similar  illustra- 
tion from  a  much  more  limited  instance, 
but  one  immediately  connected  with  sirict 
mathematical  reasoning,  and  founded  alto- 
gether in  the  nature  of  necessary  truth. 
The  proplem  has  been  solved  by  mathema- 
ticians, Sir  Isaac  Newton  having  first  in- 
vestigated it,  of  finding  the  form  of  a  sym- 
metrical solid,  or  solid  of  revolution,  which 
in  moving  through  a  fluid  shall  experience 
the  least  possible  resistance  ;  in  other  words, 
of  finding  the  form  that  must  be  impressed 
upon  any  given  bulk  of  matter,  so  that  it 
shall  move  more  easily  through  a  surround- 
ing fluid  than  if  it  had  any  other  conceiva- 
ble form  whatever,  with  a  breadth  or  a 
length  also  given.  The  figure  bears  a  stri- 
king resemblance  to  that  of  a  fish.  Now 
suppose  a  fish  were  formed  exactly  in  this 
shape,  and  that  some  animal  endowed  with 
reason  were  placed  upon  a  portion  of  its 
surface,  and  able  to  trace  its  form  for  only 
a  limited  extent,  say  at  the  narrow  part, 
where  the  broad  portion  or  end  of  the  mov- 
ing body  was  opposed,  or  seemed  as  if  it 
were  opposed,  to  the  surrounding  fluid 
when  the  fish  moved— the  reasoner  would 
at  once  conclude  that  the  contrivance  of 
the  fish's  form  was  very  inconvenient  and 
inartificial,  and  that  nothing  could  be  much 
worse  adapted  for  expeditious  or  easy  move- 
ment through  the  waters.  Yet  it  is  certain 
that  upon  being  afterwards  permitted  to 
view  THE  WHOLE  body  of  the  fish,  what 
had  seemed  a  defect  and  an  evil,  not  only 
would  appear  plainly  to  be  none  at  all,  but 
it  would  appear  manifest  that  this  seeming 
evil  or  defect  was  a  part  of  the  most  perfect 
and  excellent  structure,  which  it  was  possi- 
ble even  for  Omnipotence  and  Omniscience 
to  have  adopted,  and  that  no  other  con- 
ceivable arrangement  could  by  possibility 
have  produced  so  much  advantage,  or  ten- 
ded so  much  to  fulfil  the  design  in  view. 
Previous  to  being  enlightened  by  such  an 
enlarged  view  of  the  whole  facts,  it  would 
thus  be  a  rash  and  unphilosophical  thing  in 
the  reasoner  whose  existence  we  are  suppos- 
ing to  pronounce  an  unfavourable  opmion. 
Still  more  unwise  would  it  be  if  numerous 
other  observations  had  evinced  traces  of 
skill  and  goodness  in  the  fish's  structure. 
The  trne  and  the  safe  conclusion  would  be 
to  suspend  an  opinion  which  could  only  be 
unsatisfactorily  formed  upon  imperfect  da- 
ta ;  and  to  rest  in  the  humble  hope  and  be- 
lief that  one  day  all  would  appear  for  the 
best* 
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THE    RESURRECTION. 


Whether  Jesus  Chsist  came  to  life  again  after 
lie  was  killed,  and,  even  if  he  did,  ivhether  it 
necessarily  follows  thut  all  other  persons  will 
be  re-animatcd  ?  is  a  subject  worthy  of  con- 
sideration. Let  those  who  think  it  impro- 
per to  call  this  in  question  recollect,  that 
we  are  enjoined  to  "  Prove  all  things,  and 
hold  fast  that  only  which  is  true."  We 
will,  therefore,  put  this  doctrine  to  the 
proof. 

Some  persons  have  disbelieved  the  ex- 
istence of  such  a  person  as  Jesus  Christ — 
we  are  not  amongst  that  number ;  we  have 
as  good  testimony  of  his  existence,  as  we 
have  of  several  other  heroes  of  antiquity; 
but  it  by  no  means  follows,  that  if  we  be- 
lieve the  existence  of  Hercules,  we  are  to 
give  credit  to  all  to  marvels  attributed  to 
Hercules.  If  we  believe  the  existence  of 
Romulus,  we  do  not,  therefore,  believe  that 
his  father  was  the  God  Mars,  and  his  mo- 
ther the  vestal  virgin,  Rhea  Sylvia;  nor,  if 
we  believe  in  the  existence  of  Jesus  Christ, 
need  we  necessarily  give  credit  to  all  the 
marvels  related  of  him ;  amongst  others 
that  his  father  was  a  God  and  his  mother 
was  a  Virgin  ;  or  that  he  either  came  into 
the  world,  or  went  out  of  the  world,  in  any 
but  by  the  ordinary  processes.  We  all  know 
that  children  at  an  early  age  are  prone  to 
believe  the  most  wild,  and  contradictory, 
and  improbable  narrations,  they  delight  in 
the  marvellous ;  and  so,  in  the  early  ages 
of  the  world,  mankind  have  been  prone  to 
believe  the  most  incongruous  and  inconsis- 
tent narrations.  There  is  no  a«cient  hie- 
tory  which  does  not  abound  with  marvels, 
and  prodigies,  and  monstrosities,  which  the 
intelligent  reader  at  once  discards,  on  the 
ground  of  tlieir  improbability. 

The  accounts^  which  are  given  of  the 
miraculous  entrance  and  miraculous  exit  of 
this  miraculous  personage,  Jesus  Christ,  are 
presented  to  us  in  what  are  called  the  Books 
of  the  four  Evangelists.  There  were  up- 
wards of  forty  biographical  accounts  of 
Jesus  Christ  published,  and  some  jears 
since  an  assembly  of  divines  was  held,  when 
they  put  it  to  the  vote  which  of  these  bio- 
graphical accounts  where  to  be  considered 
canonical ;  they  decided  by  a  majority  of 
votes  that  the  four  which  bear  the  names  of 
Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John,  should  be 
considered  as  given  by  inspiration,  and  that 
the  others  should  be  laid  aside.  Whether 
the  diA  ines  whoso  voted  claim  to  be  inspired 
also, is  not  stated;  and,  if  they  were  not 
inspired,  we  lay  claim  to  the  same  right  of 
judging  forourselvea  which  they  exercised. 
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Assuming,  then,  that  the  four  books, 
called  the  Gospels,  were  written  by  the  per- 
sons whose  names  are  attached  to  them, 
they  must  have  written  of  that  which  they 
saw,  or  that  which  they  heard,  or  that  of 
which  they  received  information  by  some 
supernatural  means.  They  did  not  see  the 
resurrection, — they  don't  profess  to  have 
seen  it — they  were  not  present.  Then,  had 
they  supernatural  information  about  it  ?  and, 
if  they  had,  how  do  we  know  it  ?  If  the 
Holy  Ghost  had  whispered  in  their  ear 
what  they  should  write,  or  had  directed 
whilst  they  were  writing,  the  Holy  Ghost 
would  have  given  the  same  directions  to  one 
Evangelist  as  to  another ;  whereas,  there 
are  discrepancies  in  the  statements  which 
are  inexplicable,  upon  the  supposition  of 
there  being  heavenly  accounts.  The  Holy 
Ghost  must  have  revealed  to  Matthew  that 
there  was  an  earthquake,  and  concealed  it 
from  the  others,  for  the  others  do  not  men- 
tion it.  The  Holy  Ghost  must  have  told 
Matthew  that  an  angel  desoended  from 
heaven  and  rolled  away  the  stone ;  this  he 
does  not  seem  to  have  told  the  other  Evan- 
gelists. Mark  speaks  of  a  young  man  in  a 
white  garment — whether  a  shirt  or  a  surplice 
he  does  not  state — perhaps  this  young  man 
was  the  angel.  Whether  the  young  man 
came  down  from  heaven  in  the  surplice,  or 
whether  he  put  it  on  when  he  arrived  on 
earth  is  not  stated.  We  did  not  know  they 
wore  surplices  in  heaven,  or  that  it  was  a 
manufacturing  country.  Luke  says  there 
were  two  men  in  shining  garments.  These 
and  other  discrepancies  which,  if  the  reader 
will  examine  for  himself,  he  will  find,  must 
satisfy  the  unbiassed  that  the  writers  did 
not  all  receive  their  accounts  from  the  Holy 
Ghost  ;  they  must,  then,  have  written  on 
hearsay  evidence.  We  all  know  how  diffi- 
cult it  is,  even  in  this  day,  to  obtain  a  cor- 
rect account  of  any  event  which  occurs  in 
a  country  where  we  have  the  advantage  of 
good  roads,  the  printing-press,  and  a  peo- 
ple far  more  advanced  in  civilization  than 
they  were  in  that  day.  Are  we,  then,  to 
place  implicit  credence  in  the  hearsay  evi- 
dence of  parties  who  do  not  pretend  to 
have  written  the  accounts  until  thirty  or 
forty  years  after  they  took  place,  in  an  ob- 
scure province,  where  there  were  no  roads, 
no  printing  press,  where  scarcely  any  could 
read  or  write,  before  even  writing  paper 
was  invented,  and  when  the  inhabitants 
were  grossly  ignorant  ? 

If  Jesus  Christ  was  crucified — which  we 
think  probable,  seeing  how  anxious  the 
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bigots  have  always  been  to  persecute  re- 
formers, especially  those  who  attack  reli- 
gion— it  by  no  means  necessarily  follows 
that  he  was  killed.  To  drive  nails  through 
the  hands  and  the  feet  would  not  cause 
death  ;  indeed,  the  usual  mode  was  to  break 
the  legs  of  the  suffers  to  accellerate  death. 
In  the  case  of  Jesus  Christ,  special  mention 
is  made  that  they  did  not  break  his  legs, 
having  found  him  dead :  he  might  have 
fainted  from  exhaustion  and  suffering, 
and  have  appeared  dead.  It  is  said  they 
stuck  a  spear  in  his  side,  but  there  have 
been  men  with  fifteen  sabre  wounds,  left 
for  dead  on  the  field  of  battle,  who  have 
recovered,  and  these  are  never  brought  for- 
ward as  proofs  of  resurrection.  It  appears 
to  us,  then,  that  the  fact  of  the  death  of 
Christ  is  not  so  strongly  made  out  as  so  im- 
portant a  fact,  on  which  is  said  to  hinge  the 
salvation  of  mankind,  ought  to  have  been 
made  out :  and,  although  we  incline  to  the 
opinion  that  he  was  killed,  and  that  the  ac- 
count of  his  having  been  seen  after  death 
was  imagination  or  exaggeration,  yet,  if 
there  was  any  credible  evidence  that  he 
was  seen  after  death,  we  should  consider  it 
unlikely  he  had  ever  been  killed. 

Some  women  in  the  night  or  early  in 
the  morning,  go  ttie  tomb  and  see  an 
angel ;  the  report  of  this  spreads,  and  they 
have  seen  two  angels.  One  of  the  women 
seems  to  have  been  a  mad  woman.  It  is  re- 
corded in  Mark,  that  out  of  Mary  Magda- 
len, Jesus  Christ  had  cast  seven  devils — 
why,  she  might  have  an  eighth,  and  be  un- 
der the  influence  of  it  at  that  time.  Tlie 
reader  will  observe  that  Mark  says,  when 
she  told  the  disciples  she  had  seen  Jesus, 
they  did  not  believe  her  ;  she  was  a  woman 
not  to  be  believed  by  those  who  heard  her 
with  their  own  ears;  why,  then,  should  we 
believe  her?  In  Matthew  it  is  stated  that 
the  eleven  disciples  saw  him  on  a  moun- 
tain, but  sowie  «?ot<5ferf.  Even  his  contem- 
poraries, those  who  are  said  to  have  seen 
him,  did  not  believe  they  saw  him.  All  the 
accounts  of  his  having  been  seen  are  vague 
and  contradictory,  nothing  like  the  sort  of 
evidence  that  would  be  received  in  a  court 
of  justice  in  the  present  day,  to  establish 
the  simplest  fact,  much  less  can  it  be  taken 
on  an  affair  so  improbable.  Mark  says  he 
appeared  in  another  form  to  some  of  them, 
who  told  it  and  were  not  believed.  Luke 
says  he  appeared  to  two  of  them  as  they 
went  to  Emmaus,  but  their  eyes  ivere  holden 
that  they  should  not  know  him  :  the  evi- 
dence of  what  a  man  saw  when  he  was  blind- 
fold is  not  very  strong.  Mark  says  after 
he  had  spoken  to  them,  he  went  up  to  hea- 
ven and  sitteth  on  the  right  hand  of  God. 
At  a  period  when  it  was  believed  that  the 
aartli  vrfts  as  €at  as  a  pancake,  that  heaven 
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was  up  aloft,  and  hell  underground,  and  that 
gods  and  goddesses  had  hands,  and  arms, 
and  legs,  it  might  be  all  very  well  to  speak 
of  going  up  to  heaven  and  shaking  hands 
with  the  presiding  deity  of  Olympus,  or  of 
sitting  at  the  right  hand  ;  but  really  to  tell 
us  Anno  Domini,  1845,  that  we  are  to  be- 
lieve this,  is  too  bad.  According  to  John, 
the  fishermen  caught  a  great  many  fish  one 
night,  and  that  was  considered  evidence 
that  the  Lord  was  amongst  them.  It  was 
stated  that  he  was  seen  by  five  hundred  at 
one  time,  as  if  that  must  settle  the  ques- 
tion; but  the  person  who  reported  this 
might  as  well  have  said  five  thousand. 
We  have  no  direct  conclusive  satisfactory 
evidence  that  he  was  seen  by  any  one.  It 
is  a  world  of  spirits — the  testimony  of  those 
who  have  seen  the  ghosts  of  the  departed, 
is  always  received  with  suspicion,  and, 
whenever  traced  to  the  origin,  has  been 
found  to  be  caused  by  a  heated  imagi- 
nation. 

To  shew  the  sort  of  exaggeration  in 
which  the  statements  abound,  the  Evange- 
list, John,  sums  it  all  up  in  his  last  verse, 
that  during  the  forty  days  Jesus  Christ  was 
on  the  earth,  afier  the  resurrection,  he  per- 
formed so  many  things,  that,  if  they  were 
written,  the  world  would  not  be  large 
enough  to  contain  all  the  books  ! !  There 
is  positively  no  contending  against  such 
gigantic  arguments — that  closes  the  book, 
and  verily  it  is  a  closer !  ! 

There  is  one  circumstance  mentioned  by 
Gibbon,  in  his  Roman  History,  which  is 
this — that  the  crucifixion  is  said  to  have 
been  accompanied  by  earthquakes,  and 
prodigious  darkness  over  the  whole  land, 
whereas  Pliny  and  Seneca,  who  were  con- 
temporaries, both  philosophers  and  men  of 
science,  and  who  kept  a  very  minute  record 
of  all  the  natural  phenomena  of  that  day — 
eclipses,  earthquakes,  &c. — make  no  men- 
tion of  those  related  by  Matthew  and  Co. 
The  Roman  Government  had  emissaries  in 
all  the  provinces,  and  communications 
were  kept  up  with  the  capital;  such  strik- 
ing occurrences  could  not  have  failed  to 
have  been  recorded  by  them  had  they  really 
happened. 

If,  in  the  present  day,  a  very  miraculous 
occurrence  were  said  to  have  taken  place 
in  England,  but  all  the  Englishmen  denied 
the  truth  of  it,  we  should  think  their  testi- 
mony carried  some  weight  with  it ;  yet  the 
affair  of  the  resurrection  is  reported  to  have 
taken  place  in  Judea,  the  land  of  the  Jews, 
and  all  the  Jews  said,  and  still  say,  it  is 
false. 

The  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  is  hard 
to  reconcile,  not  only  with  science  and  phi- 
losophy, but  with  the  prevalent  doctrine  of 
the   immateriality  of  the    soul.     Science 
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sliow3  that  the  component  parts  of  a  human 
being  when  decomposed  go  to  form  other 
bodies,  animate  and  inanimate,  and  every 
other  human  being,  and  do  not  lie  dormant 
waiting  for  the  sound  of  the  trumpet.  A 
sailor  who  loses  an  arm  in  the  Baltic,  a  leg 
in  the  German  Ocean,  and  is  ultimately 
buried  in  the  Pacific,  becomes  the  food  of 
sharks  and  monsters  of  the  deep  ;  it  re- 
quires really  a  strong  imagination  to  fancy 
these  stray  limbs  whizzing  through  the  air 
to  join  the  trunk  on  the  morning  of  the  re- 
surrection, and  the  calling  together  the 
component  parts  of  the  trunk,  but  then  say 
the  pious,  "  all  things  are  possible."  We 
should  like  to  have  their  opinion,  moreover, 
on  the  case  of  a  child  having  a  leg  taken  off 
at  the  age  of  three  or  five  years,  and  after- 
wards living  to  be  a  man,  whether  the  re- 
surrection will  take  place  of  the  wooden  leg 
or  of  the  infant  leg,  and,  if  of  the  latter,  how 
it  is  to  fit  the  other  parts  of  the  body  ?  but 
"  all  things  are  possible."  According  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  immateriality  of  the  soul,  a 
resurrection  is  perfectly  unmecessary ;  for 
if  the  body  is  merely  the  clay  tenement  of 
the  soul,  which  at  death  wings  its  way  to 
realms  of  everlasting  bliss  or  endless  tor- 
ments, what  object  is  answered  by  calling 
the  souls  back  from  their  destination  to  be 
again  imprisoned  in  the  clay  tenement.  If 
the  object  is  that  they  may  be  present  at 
the  Great  Assizes,  which  they  call  the  Day 
of  Judgment,  it  appears  rather  contradic- 
tory to  call  them  up  for  trial  and  to  pass 
sentence,  having  been  punished  or  rewarded 
before  trial.  To  hang  first  and  try  after- 
wards is  a  refinement  injudicial  afiairs. 


AGONY  OF  JESUS. 

The  narratives  of  the  synoptics  are  not  con- 
cordant. According  to  Matthew  and  Mark, 
Jesus  commanding  the  other  disciples  to  re- 
main some  distance  behind,  took  with  him 
his  three  most  intimate  disciples,  Peter  and 
the  two  sons  of  Zebedee  ;  he  was  full  of 
anxiety  and  hesitation ;  he  declared  to  the 
three  that  he  was  sorrowful  even  unto 
death  ;  and,  exhorting  them  to  watchful- 
ness, he  separated  also  from  them,  in  order 
to  pray  by  himself;  in  this  prayer,  with  his 
head  bowed  to  the  earth,  he  begs  that  this 
cup  of  suffering  may  pass  from  him,  submit- 
ting himself,  nevertheless  to  the  will  of  his 
Father.  On  returniug  to  his  disciples  he 
found  them  asleep,  and  exhorted  them 
again  to  watchfulness — he  left  them  once 
more,  repeated  his  former  prayer,  and 
again  returning,  found  them  once  more  asleep. 
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For  the  third  time  he  left  them  to 
renew  his  prayer,  and  returning  for 
the  third  time,  he  found  them  still  asleep ; 
but  on  this  occasion  he  awakened  them  to 
meet  the  traitor,  who  was  approaching. 
Luke  says  not  a  word  respecting  the  two 
numbers  three  which  figure  in  the  narrative 
of  the  two  first  evangelists;  but,  according 
to  him,  Jesus,  after  having  exhorted  his  dis- 
ciples to  prayer,  withdrew  from  them  to 
about  the  distance  of  a  stone's  cast ;  he  is 
represented  to  have  prayed  once  only,  but 
almost  in  the  same  terms  as  those  attributed 
to  him  in  the  two  first  gospels  ;  after  which 
he  returned  to  his  disciples,  and  awakened 
them,  as  Judas  was  approaching,  with  those 
who  were  to  apprehend  him.  In  place  of 
the  three  prayers,  Luke,  in  the  only  scene 
of  prayer  of  which  he  speaks,  has  intro- 
duced two  circumstances  which  were  not 
known  to  the  former  writers,  namely,  that 
during  the  prayer,  immediately  before  the 
commencement  of  the  extreme  agony  an 
angel  appeared  unto  Jesus,  to  strengthen 
him,  and  that  during  the  "agony,''  Jesus 
sweat  great  drops  of  sweat  resembling  blood, 
which  fell   upon  the  ground. 

This  scene  of  Gethesmane  has,  in  every 
age,  led  to  recriminatory  i-cmarks,  because 
Jesus  appeared  to  have  exhibited  a  weakness, 
a  fear  of  death,  which  may  be  looked  upon 
as  unbecoming.  Celsus  and  Julian,  recol- 
lecting doubtless  the  great  model  of  an  ex- 
piring Socrates,  and  other  illustrious  men 
among  the  heathen,  laughed  at  the  puii- 
lanimity  of  Jesus  in  presence  of  death ; 
Vinini  audaciously  placed  his  own  conduct, 
as  the  time  of  his  execution  approached, 
above  that  of  Jesus ;  and  in  the  gospel  of 
Nicodemus,  Satan  concludes  from  this  scene 
that  Christ  was  a  mere  mortal.  This 
apocryphal  gospel  says,  it  is  true,  that  the 
affliction  of  Jesus  was  only  feigned,  in  order 
to  embolden  the  devil  to  enter  into  a 
contest  with  him  ;  but  this  is  an  evasion 
which  only  proves  that  the  author  of  this 
book  could  not  believe  that  Jesus  really  en- 
dured any  affliction  of  this  kind.  The 
consequence  of  this  scene  is,  that  a  distinction 
was  made  between  the  two  natures  of  Christ; 
and  the  affliction,  and  the  prayer  that  the 
"  cup  "  might  pass  from  him,  have  been 
attributed  to  his  human  nature,  and  the 
submission  to  the  "  will "  of  his  father,  to 
his  divine  nature.  But,  on  the  one  hand, 
this  appears  to  place  in  the  being  of  Christ 
an  inadmissable  division;  and,  on  the  other 
haiid,  it  does  not  appear  very  fitting  that 
he  should  have  trembled,  even  were  it  only 
in  his  human  nature,  before  the  corporeal 
sufferings  which  awaited  him. — Slrauss* 
Life  of  Jesus. 
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OF     MATTER. 


OF    ITS     VARIOUS     COMBINATIONS  J     OP     ITS    DIVERSIFIED   MOTION 
COURSE     OF    NATURE. 


OR   OP    THE 


We  know  nothing  of  the  elements  of  bo- 
dies ;  but  we  know  some  of  their  proper- 
ties or  qualities  ;  and  we  distinguish  their 
various  matter,  by  the  effect  or  change  pro- 
duced on  our  senses  ;  that  is  to  say,  by  the 
variety  of  motion  their  presence  excites  in  us. 
In  consequence,  we  discover  in  them,  ex- 
tent, mobility,  divisibility,  solidity,  gravi- 
ty, and  inert  force.  From  these  general 
and  primitive  properties,  flow  a  number  of 
others,  such  as  density,  figure,  colour,  pon- 
derosity, &c.  Thus,  relatively  to  us,  matter 
is  all  that  affects  our  senses,  in  any  manner 
whatever;  the  various  properties  we  attri- 
bute to  matter,  by  which  we  discriminate 
its  diversity,  are  founded  on  the  different 
impressions  we  receive,  on  the  changes  they 
produce  in  us. 

A  satisfactory  definition  of  matter  has  not 
yet  been  given.  Man,  deceived  and  led  as- 
tray by  his  prejudices,  formed  but  vague, 
superficial,  and  imperfect  notions  concer- 
ning it.  He  looked  upon  it  as  an  unique 
being,  gross  and  passive,  incapable  of  either 
moving  by  itself,  of  forming  combinations, 
or  of  producing  anything  by  its  own  ener- 
gies. Instead  of  this  unintelligible  jargon 
he  ought  to  have  contemplated  it  as  a  genus 
of  beings,  of  which  the  individuals,  although 
they  might  possess  some  common  proper- 
ties, such  as  extent,  divisibility,  figure,  &c., 
should  not,  however,  be  all  ranked  in  the 
same  class,  nor  comprised  under  the  same 
general  denomination. 

An  example  will  serve  more  fully  to  ex- 
plain what  we  have  asserted,  throw  its  cor- 
rectness into  light,  and  facilitate  the  appli- 
cation. Tlie  properties  common  to  all  mat- 
ter are,  extent  divisibility,  impenetrability, 
figure,  mobility,  or  the  property  of  being 
moved  in  a  mass.  Fire,  beside  these  gene- 
ral properties,  common  to  all  matter,  enjoys 
also  the  peculiar  property,  of  being  put  into 
activity  by  a  motion,  that  produces  on  our 
organs  of  feeling  the  sensation  of  heat,  and 
by  another,  that  communicates  to  our  vi- 
sual organs  the  sensation  of  light.  Iron,  in 
common  with  matter  in  general,  has  extent 
and  figure  ;  is  divisible,  and  moveable  in 
mass :  if  fire  be  combined  with  it,  in  a  cer- 
tain proportion,  the  iron  acquires  two  new 
properties,  namely,  those  of  exciting  in  us 
similar  sensations  of  heat  and  light,  which 
were  excited  by  the  element  of  fire,  but 
which  the  iron  had  not,  before  its  combi- 
nation with  the  igneous  matter.  These  dis- 
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tinguishing  properties  are  inseparable  from 
matter,  and  the  phenomena  that  result,  may, 
in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word/ be  said  to 
result  necessarily. 

If  we  contemplate,  a  little,  the  paths  of 
nature  ;  if  for  a  time  we  trace  the  beings  in 
this  nature,  under  the  different  states 
through  which,  by  reason  of  their  proper- 
ties, they  are  compelled  to  pass,  we  shall 
discover,  that  it  is  to  motion,  and  motion 
only,  that  is  to  be  ascribed  all  the  changes, 
all  the  combinations,  all  the  forms, in  short, 
all  the  various  modifications  of  matter. 
That  it  is  by  motion,  everything  that  exists 
is  produced,  experiences  change,  expands, 
and  is  destroyed.  It  is  motion  that  alters 
the  aspect  of  beinga,  that  adds  to,  or  takes 
away  from  their  properties  ;  which  obliges 
each  of  them,  by  a  consequence  of  its  nature, 
after  having  occupied  a  certain  rank  or  or- 
der, to  quit  it,  to  occupy  another ;  and  to 
contribute  to  the  generation,  maintenance, 
and  decomposition,  of  other  beings,  totally 
different  in  their  bulk,  rank,  and  es- 
sence. 

In  what  experimental  philosophers  have 
styled  the  three  orders  of  nature,  that  is  to 
say,  the  mineral,  the  vegetable,  and  the  ani- 
mal worlds,  they  have  established,  by  the 
aid  of  motion,  a  transmigration,  an  exchange 
a  continual  circulation  in  the  particles  of 
matter.     Nature  has  occasion  in  one  place, 
for  those  particles,  which,  for  a  time,  she 
has  placed  in  another.     These  particles,  af- 
ter having,  by  particular  combinations:  con- 
stituted beings,  endued  with  peculiar  essen- 
ces, with  specific  properties,  with  determi- 
nate modes  of  action,  dissolve  and  separate 
with  more  or  less  facility ;  and  combining, 
in  a  new  manner,  they  form  new  beings. 
The  attentive  observer  sees  this  law   exe- 
cute itself  in  a  manner,  more  or  less  promi- 
nent, through  all  the  beings  by  which  he  is 
surrounded.       He  sees  nature  full  of  erratic 
germe,  some  of  which  expand  themselves, 
whilst  others  wait  until  motion  has  placed 
them  in  their  proper  situation,  in  suitable 
wombs  or  matrices,  in  the  necessary  circum- 
stances, to  unfold,  to  increase,  to  render 
them  more  perceptible,  by  the  addition  of 
other  substances,   of  matter  analogous  to 
their  primitive  being,      in  all  this,  we  see 
nothing  but  the  effect  of  motion,  necessari- 
ly guided,  modified,  accelerated,  or  slack- 
ened, strengthaned  or  weakened,  by  reason 
of  the  various  properties  that  beings  sue- 
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cessively  acquire  and  lose ;    which,  every 
moment,    infallibly    produces    alterations, 
in  bodies,  more  or  less  marked.      Indeed 
these  bodies  cannot  be,  strictly   speaking, 
the  same,  in  any  two  successive  moments  of 
their  existence  ;    they  must,   every  instant, 
either  acquire  or  lose:    in  short,  they  are 
obliged  to  undergo   continual  variations  in  1 
their  essences,  in   their  properties,  in  their  ; 
energies,  in  their  masses,  in  their  qualities,  j 
in  their  mode  of  existence. 

Animals,  after  they  have  been  expanded 
in,  and  brought  out  of  the  wombs,  that  are 
suitable  to  the  elements  of  their  machine, 
enlarge,  strengthen,  acquire  new  proper- 
ties, new  energies,  new  faculties  ;  either  by 
deriving  nourishment  from  plants,  analo- 
gous to  their  being,  or  by  devouring  other 
animals,  whose  substance  is  suitable  to  their 
preservation ;  that  is  to  say,  to  repair  the 
continual  deperdition  or  loss  of  some  por- 
tion of  their  own  substance,  that  is  disen- 
gaging itself  every  instant.  These  same 
animals  are  nourished,  preserved,  strength- 
ened and  enlarged,  by  the  aid  of  air,  water, 
earth,  and  fire.  Deprived  of  air,  or  of  the 
fluid  that  surrounds  them,  that  presses  on 
them,  that  penetrates  them,  that  gives  them 
their  elasticity,  they  presently  cease  to  live. 
Water,  combined  with  this  air,  enters  into 
their  whole  mechanism,  of  which  it  facili- 
tates the  motion.  Earth  serves  them  for  a 
basis,  by  giving  solidity  to  their  texture :  it 
is  conveyed  by  air  and  water,  which  carry 
it  to  those  parts  of  the  body  with  which  it 
can  combine.  Fire,  itself,  disguised  and  en- 
veloped under  an  infinity  of  forms  continual- 
ly received  into  the  animal,  procures  him 
heat,  continues  him  in  life,  renders  him  ca- 
pable of  exercising  his  functions.  The  ali- 
ments, charged  with  these  various  princi- 
ples, entering  into  the  stomach,  re-establish 
the  nervous  system,  and  restore,  by  their  ac- 
tivity and  the  elements  which  compose 
them,  the  machine  which  begins  to  lan- 
guish, to  be  depressed,  by  the  loss  it  has 
sustained.  Forthwith  the  animal  experien- 
ces a  change,  in  his  whole  system  ;  he  has 
more  energy,  more  activity  ;  be  feels  more 
courage,  displays  more  gaiety,  he  acts,  he 
moves,  he  thinks,  after  a  different  manner  ; 
all  his  faculties  are  exercised  with  more 
ease.  This  igneous  matter,  so  congenial  to 
generation,  so  restorative  in  its  efFoct,  so  ne- 
cessary to  life,  was  the  Jupiter  of  the  an- 
cients: from  all  that  has  preceded,  it  is  clear 
that  what  are  called  the  elements,  or  pri- 
mitive parts  of  matter,  variously  combined, 
are,  by  the  agency  of  motion,  continually 
united  to,  and  assimilated  with,  the  sub- 
stance of  animals ;  that  they  visibly  modify 
their  being,  have  an  evident  influence  over 
their  actions,  that  is  to  say,  upon  the  mo- 
tion they  undergo,  whether  visible  or  con- 
cealed. 


The  same  elements,  which  under  certain 
circumstances  serve  to  nourish,  to  strength- 
en, to  maintain,  the  animal,  become  under 
others,  the  principles  of  his  weakness,  the 
instruments  of  his  dis:*olutioii, of  his  death: 
they  work  his  destruction,  wbenever  they 
are  not  in  that  just  proportion,  which  ren- 
ders them  proper  to  maintain  his  existence  : 
thus,  when  water  becomes  too  abundant  in 
in  the  body  of  the  animal,  it  enervates  him, 
it  relaxes  the  fibres,  and  impedes  the  neces- 
sary action,  of  the  other  elements  :  thus, 
fire  admitted  in  excess,  excites  in  him,  dis- 
orderly motion,  destructive  of  his  machine: 
thus,  air,  charged  with  principles,  not 
analogous  to  his  mechanism,  brings  upon 
him,  dangerous  diseases  and  contagion.  In 
fine,  tlie  aliments  modified  after  certain 
modes,  in  the  room  of  nourishing,  destroy 
the  animal,  and  conduce  to  his  ruin:  the 
animal  is  preserved  no  longer  than  these 
substances  are  analogous  to  his  system. 
They  ruin  him  when  they  want  that  just  equi- 
librium, that  renders  them  suitable  to 
maintain  his  existence. 

Plants,  that  serve  to  nourish  and  restore 
animals,  are  themselves  nourished  by  earth  ; 
they  expand  on  its  bosom,  enlarge,  and 
strengthen,  at  its  expence,  continually  re- 
ceiving into  their  texture,  by  their  roots 
and  tlieir  pores,  water,  air,  and  igneous 
matter ;  water,  visibly  reanimates  them, 
whenever  their  vegetation,  or  genus  of  life, 
languishes  ;  it  conveys  to  them,  those  ana- 
logous principles,  by  which  they  are  enabled 
to  reach  perfection ;  air,  is  requisite  to  their 
expansion,  and  furnishes  them  with  water, 
earth,  and  the  igneous  matter,  with  which 
it  is  cliarged.  By  these  means,  they  receive 
more  or  less,  of  the  inflammable  matter; 
the  different  proportions  of  these  principles, 
their  numerous  combinations,  from  whence 
result  an  infinity  of  properties,  a  variety  of 
forms,  constitute  the  various  families  and 
classes, into  which  botanistshave  distributed 
plants  ;  it  is  thus  we  see  the  cedar,  and  the 
hyssop,  develope  their  growth;  theone,  rises 
to  the  clouds,  the  other,  creeps  humbly  on  the 
earth.  Thus,  by  degrees,  from  an  acorn, 
springs  the  majesticoak,  aecunaulating,  with 
time,  its  numerous  branches,  and  over- 
shadowing us  with  its  foliage.  Thus,  a  grain 
of  corn,  after  having  drawn  its  own  nourish- 
ment from  the  juices  of  the  earth,  serves,  in 
its  turn,  for  the  nourishment  of  man,  into 
whose  system  it  conveys,  the  elements,  or 
principles,  by  which  it  has  been  itself  ex- 
panded;  combined  and  modified,  in  such  a 
manner,  as  to  render  this  vegetable  proper 
to  assimilate  and  unite  with  the  human 
frame ;  that  is  to  say,  with  the  fluids  and 
solids,  of  which  it  is  composed. 

The  same  elements,  the  same  principles, 
are  found  in  the  formation  ef  minerals ;  as 
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well  as  in  their  decomposition,  nhethei 
natural  or  artificial.  VYe  find,  that  earth 
diversely  modified,  wrought  and  combined, 
serves  to  increase  tlieir  bulk  and  give  them 
more  or  less,  density  and  gravity.  Air  and 
water  contribute  to  make  their  particles  co- 
here :  the  igneous  matter,  or  inflammable 
principle,  tinges  them  with  colour,  and 
sometimes,  plainly  indicates  its  presence,  by 
the  brilliant  scintillation,  which  motion 
elicits  from  them.  These  stones  and  metals, 
these  bodies,  so  compact  and  solid,  are  dis- 
united, are  destroyed,  by  the  agency  of  air, 
water  and  fire ;  which  the  most  ordinary 
analysis  is  sufficient  to  prove,  as  well  as  a 
multitude  of  experience,  to  which  our  eyes 
are  the  daily  evidence. 

Animals,  plants,  and  minerals,  after  a 
lapse  of  time,  give  back  to  nature  ;  that  is 
to  say,  to  the  general  mass  of  things,  to  the 
imiversal  magazine,  the  elements,  or  prin- 
ciples, which  they  have  borroweil.  The 
earth,  retakes  that  portion  of  the  body,  of 
which  it  formed  the  basis,  and  the  solidity ; 
the  air,  charges  itself  with  those  parts,  that 
are  analogous  to  it,  and  with  those  particles 
which  are  light  and  subtle ;  water  carries 
off,  that  which  is  suitable  to  liquescency ; 
fire  bursting  its  chains,  disengages  itself, 
and  rushss  into  new  combinations  with 
other  bodies. 

The  elementary  particles  of  the  animal, 
being  thus  dissolved,  disunited,  and  dispers- 
ed; assume  new  activity,  and  form  new 
combinations  ;  thus,  they  serve  to  nourish, 
to  preserve  or  destroy,  new  beings  ;  among 
others,  plants,  which  arrived  at  their  matu- 
rity, nourish  and  preserve  new  animals; 
these  in  their  turn,  yielding  to  the  same  fate 
as  the  first. 

Such  is  the  constant,  the  invariable  course 
of  Nature ;  such  is  the  eternal  circle  of  mu- 
tation, which  all  that  exists  is  obliged  to 
describe.  It  is  thus,  motion  generates,  pre- 
serves for  a  time,  and  successively  destroys, 
one  part  of  the  universe,  by  the  other  ; 
whilst  the  sum  of  existence  remains  etern- 
ally the  same.  Nature,  by  its  combinations 
produces  suns,  which  place  themselves  in  \ 
the  centre  of  so  many  systems ;  she  forms  '■ 
planets,  which  by  their  peculiar  essence,  gra-  ; 
viate,  and  describe  their  revolutions  round 
these  suns :  by  degrees  the  motion  is  changed 
altogether,  and  becomes  ecceatric  :  perhaps, 
the  day  may  arrive  when  these  wondrous 
masses  will  disperse,  of  which  man,  in  the 
short  space  of  his  existence,  can  only  have  a 
faint  and  transient  glimpse. 

It  is  clear  then,  that  the  continual  mo- 
tion, inherent  in  matter,  changes  and  de- 


stroys all  beings;  every  instant,  depriving 
them  of  some  of  their  properties,  to  sub- 
stitue  others  :  it  is  motion,  which,  in  thus 
changing  their  actual  essence,  changes  also 
their  order,  their  direction,  their  tendency, 
and  the  laws,  which  regulate  their  mode  of 
acting  and  being  :  from  the  stone  formed, 
in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  by  the  intimate 
combination,  and  close  coherence  of  simi- 
lar and  analogous  particles,  to  the  sun,  that 
vast  reservoir  of  igneous  particles,  which 
sheds  torrents  of  light,  over  the  firmament; 
from  the  benumbed  oyster,  to  the  thought- 
ful, and  active  man;  we  see  an  interrupted 
progression,  a  perpetual  chain  of  motion 
and  combination,  from  which  is  produced, 
beings,  that  only  differ  from  each  other, 
by  the  variety  of  their  elementary  matter; 
by  the  numerous  combinations  of  these  ele- 
ments, from  whence  spring  modes  of  ac- 
tion and  existence,  diversified  to  infinity. 
In  generation,  in  nutrition,  in  preservation, 
we  see  nothing  more  than  matter,  variously 
combined,  of  which  each  ha»  its  peculiar 
motion,  regulated  by  fixed  and  determined 
laws,  which  oblige  them  to  submit  to  ne- 
cessary changes.  We  shall  find,  in  the  for- 
mation, in  the  growth,  in  the  instantaneous 
life,  of  animals,  vegetables  and  minerals, 
nothing  but  matter ;  which,  combining, 
accumulating,  aggregating,  and  expanding 
by  degrees,  forms  beings,  who  are  either 
feeling,  living,  vegetating,  or  else  destitute 
of  these  faculties;  which,  having  existed, 
some  time  under  one  particular  form,  are 
obliged  to  contribute  by  their  ruin  to  the 
production  of  other  forms. 

Thus,  to  speak  strictly,  nothing  in  nature 
is  either  bom,  or  dies,  according  to  the 
common  acceptation  of  those  terms.  This 
truth  was  felt,  by  many  of  the  ancient 
philosophers.  Plato  tells  us,  that  according 
to  an  old  tradition,  "the  living  were  born 
of  the  dead,  the  same  as  the  dead  did  come 
of  the  living  ;  and,  that  this  is  the  constant 
routine  of  nature."  He  adds  from  himself, 
"  who  knows,  if  to  live,  be  not  to  die :  and 
if  to  die,  be  not  to  lire?  This  was  the 
doctrine  of  Pythagoras,  a  man  of  great 
talent  and  no  less  note.  Empedocles,  says, 
"  there  is  neither  birth,  nor  death,  for  any 
mortal,  but  only  a  combination,  and  asepa- 
ration,  of  that  which  was  combined,  and 
that  this  is  what  amongst  men  they  call 
birth,  and  death."  Again  he  remarks, 
"those  are  infants,  or  shortsighted  persons, 
with  very  contracted  understandings,  who 
imagine,  any  thing  is  born,  which  did  not 
exist  before,  or  that  any  thing  can  die  or 
perish  totally." 


In  the  next  number  of  tke  Library  of  Reason  will  be  commenced  "  A 
History  of  the  Earth  and  its  Inhabitants,  being  an  Abridgment  of  Vestiges 

of  the  Natural  History  of  Creation."  Henry  Hetherington,  London* 
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NATURAI;     HISTORY     OF     THE      EARTH     AND     ITS 
INHABITANTS. 


[an    abridgment     of    the 


"vestiges      of      the      JfATURAL     HISTORY 
CREATION."] 


"  There  is  always  a  new  generation  rising  up  to 
emancipate  the  world  from  the  nrejudices  of  the 
last  (while  originating  new  ones);  and  there  are 
always  a  few  disinterested,  intrepid,  contempla- 
tive spirits  cultivating  the  calm  wisdom,  and  bring- 
ing up  the  established  convictions  of  the  olden  time, 
as  material  for  the  enthusiasm  of  the  new,  who  may 
be  relied  on  for  maintaining  the  truth  till  they  joy- 
fully tind  that  it  has  become  too  expansive  for  their 
keeping."— Harriet  Martin eau. 

[The  "  Vestiges  of  the  Natural  History  of 
Creation"  is  crowded  with  facts  of  a  very 
high  order — some  few  the  author's  own  ex- 
perience, but  the  majority  drawn  from  the 
writings  of  the  most  distinguished  philoso- 
phers in  the  various  departments  of  science. 
The  reasoning  is  clear  and  calm — bold,  but 
natural— modest  and  free  from  dogmatism. 
The  style  is  perspicuous  and  elegant.  The 
author  convinces  by  his  lucidity;  favour- 
ably impresses  by  his  fearless  avowal  of 
startling  facts  ;  and  charms  by  the  exceed- 
ing delicacy  with  which  he  advances  his  hy- 
potheses. The  book  is  the  production  of  a 
master-mind,  and  the  author,  whoever  lae 
may  be,  must  take  rank  amongst  the  great- 
est friends  and  reformers  of  his  species. 
From  many  passages  it  is  evident  the  wri- 
ter is  fully  sensible  of  the  danger  which 
would  attach  to  the  publication  of  his  name, 
and  he  wisely  witholds  it.  The  knowledge 
of  his  person  would  only  furnish  bigots 
with  another  victim,  and  perhaps  deprive 
the  world  of  an  invaluable  advocate  of 
truth.  If  he  will  supply  facts  and  argu- 
ments, there  are  plenty  of  good  men  and 
true  who  care  nought  for  the  anathemas  and 
buffets  of  the  interested,  and  who  will  disse- 
minate the  knowledge  through  the  world. 
Their  aim  is  identical  with  his,  but  their 
stake  is  less.  There  are  so  few  of  his  class 
now,  that  we  cannot  afford  to  loose  one  of 
them— and  presently,  when  there  are  more, 
there  will  be  no  danger. 

In  the  "Testiges"  the  author's  aim  is  to 
develop  and  defend  the  hypothesis  that 
plants  and  animals  owe  their  existence  to  a 
favourable  combination  of  circumstances 
at  the  time  they  made  their  first  appearance 
upon  the  earth — as  they  now  owe  their 
the  existence  of  conditions  unfavourable  to 
their  continued  enjoyment  of  life.  He 
shows  from  geology  that  the  plants  and  crea- 
ture* found  entombed  in  the  various  strata 
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were  peculiarly  suited  for  the  state  of  the 
earth  at  the  time  of  their  active  existence. 
Also,  that  the  states  of  the  earth  have  been 
many,  and  that  the  differences  in  vegetable 
and  animal  forms  are  just  as  numerous;  in 
fact,  that  the  world  never  put  on  a  new  face 
but  its  creatures  took  new  shapes.  The 
author  thinks  that  to  imagine  a  deity  created 
new  animals  and  plants  upon  each  occasion 
of  a  change  in  the  earth.  Is  to  detract  from 
his  omnipotence— and  he  is  of  opinion  that 
it  is  a  much  more  worthy  conception  of  an 
all-powerful  being  to  suppose  that  when 
he  created  matter  he  endowed  it  with  pro- 
perties necessary  for  every  contingency,  and 
that  his  further  attention  or  interference 
was,  therefore,  unnecessary.  The  author 
certainly  shows  it  to  be  highly  probable 
that  plants  and  animals  are  the  products  of 
matter's  action— but  whether  matter  was 
created  at  some  time  and  will  be  annihilated 
at  some  other  time,  or  that  it  has  ever  been 
and  ever  will  be  the  same  in  essence  and 
quantity,  though  continually  changing  its 
forms,  are  questions  which  the  reader  must 
determine  for  himself,  it  not  being  our  inten- 
tion to  offer  any  remarks  either  pro  or  con. 

Philosophers  are  agreed  upon  the  ration- 
ale of  the  origin  of  the  earth,  as  also  of  the 
changes  which  have  taken  place  upon  its 
surface:  astronomy  has  helped  them  to  the 
one,  and  geology  has  materially  assisted  to 
establish  the  other.  The  question  in  dis- 
pute now,  as  it  has  been  for  ages,  is — 
how  came  plants  and  animals  upon  the  earth? 
Every  particle  of  animate  and  inanimate 
organisms  has  been  proved,  by  a  thousand 
investigators,  to  be  identical  with  the  inor- 
ganic matter  upon  which  they  move  and  by 
which  they  are  surrounded ;  physiologists 
out  of  number  have  established  that  the 
animal  and  the  stone  are  subject  to  like 
conditions  :  they  both  live  and  grow,  die 
and  decay  through  the  operation  of  mat- 
ter's modes  or  laws.  Animals  cannot  live 
without  the  presence  of  oxygen,  and  flame 
is  extinguished  by  its  absence;  the  cold 
that  extracts  the  heat  from  the  sod,  also 
chills  the  animal;  and  the  sun  which 
draws  the  moisture  from  the  porous  earth, 
at  the  same  time  educes  perspiration 
through  the  skin  of  man.  Notwithstand- 
ingf  these  and  other  general  similitudes, 
No.  XV. 
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the  great  differences  between  organic  and 
inorganic  substances  cannot  be  overlooked, 
and  men  have  hesitated,  nay,  positively  re- 
fused to  consider  plants  and  animals  as  natu- 
ral productions:  affirming  it  to  be  impossi- 
ble for  matter,  simply  in  virtue  of  its  in- 
herent properties,  to  produce  organisms, — 
though  its  power  to  produce  crj'stals  of  uni- 
form shape,  and  in  endless  variety  and  num- 
ber vpas  admitted.  The  hypothesis  of  the  na- 
tural production  of  animals  is  still  denied  by 
our  most  celebrated  philosophers,  but  it  is 
not  the  more  false  on  that  account.  The  cir- 
culation of  the  blood  was  at  one  time  scouted 
as  absurd,  and  the  discoveries  of  Galileo 
nearly  brought  him  to  the  stake.  Tlie  theory 
of  the  uebuious  origin  of  our  planetary  sys- 
tem advanced  for  the  first  time  in  our  own 
age,  would,  there  is  no  doubt,  a  few  years 
back  have  obtained  for  its  promulgator  an 
unenviable  notoriety.  Facts  which  once  it 
would  have  been  death  to  utter  are  now  re- 
ceived with  pleasure,  and  adopted  with 
eagerness — so  will  it  be,  by-and-by,  with  the 
theory  of  the  natural  origin  of  plants  and 
animals — and  the  "transmutation  of  spe- 
cies" will  be  classed  amongst  the  facts  of 
future  ages. 

We  shall  now  introduce  the  "  Vestiges"  to 
the  reader,  premising  that  in  those  parts 
where  we  may  deem  it  necessary  for  the 
economy  of  space  to  condense  the  author's 
alignments  or  facts,  by  using  language  of  our 
own,  we  shall  be  very  careful  not  to  garble 
or  pervert  his  meaning.] 


The  first  chapter  in  the  "  Vestiges  of  the 
Natural  History  of  Creation"  is  devoted  to 
the  "  Bodies  of  Space,  their  arrangement 
and  formation,"  in  which  the  author  enters 
into  an  astronomical  investigation  of  the 
probable  origin  of  the  earth,  the  sun,  and 
the  planets.  Afterstating  some  of  the  disco- 
veries of  modern  astronomers,  and  particular- 
ly the  nebular  hypothesis  of  the  two  Kers- 
chels,  he  proceeds  : — "  If  we  could  su])pose  a 
number  of  persons  of  various  ages  presented 
to  the  inspection  of  an  intelligent  being 
newly  introduced  into  the  world,  we  cannot 
doubt  that  he  would  soon  become  convinced 
that  men  had  once  been  boys,  that  boys 
had  once  been  infants,  and,  finally,  that  all 
had  been  brought  into  the  world  in  exactly 
the  same  circumstances.  Precisel}'^  thus, 
seeing  in  our  astral  system  many  thousands 
of  worlds  in  all  stages  of  formation,  from 
the  most  rudimental  to  that  immediately 
preceding  the  present  condition  of  those  we 
deem  perfect,  it  is  unavoidable  to  conclude 
that  all  the  perfect  have  gone  through  the 
various  stages  which  we  see  in  the  rudimen- 
tal. This  leads  us  at  once  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  whole  of  our  firmament  was  at 
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one  time  a  diffused  mass  of  nebulous  mat* 
ter,  extending  through  the  space  which  it 
still  occupies.  So  also,  of  course,  must 
have  been  the  other  astral  systems.  In- 
deed, we  must  presume  the  whole  to  have 
been  originally  in  one  connected  mass,  the 
astral  systems  being  only  the  first  division 
into  parts,  and  solar  systems  the  secoud  (1). 
The  first  idea  which  all  this  impresses  upon 
US  is,  that  the  formation  of  bodies  in  space 
is  still  and  at  present  hi  prog)-ess.  We  live 
at  a  time  when  many  have  been  formed, 
and  many  are  still  forming.  Our  own  solar 
system  is  to  be  regarded  as  completed,  sup- 
posing its  perfection  to  consist  in  the  forma- 
tion of  a  series  of  planets,  for  there  are  ma- 
thematical reasons  for  concluding  that 
Mercury  is  the  nearest  planet  to  the  sun, 
which  can,  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
system,  exist.  But  there  are  other  solar 
systems  within  our  astral  system,  which  are 
as  yet  in  a  less  advanced  state,  and  even 
some  quantities  of  nebulous  matter  v.'hich 
have  scarcely  begun  to  advance  bevond  the 
stellar  form.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
vast  numbers  of  stars  v.'hich  have  all  the 
appearance  ol  being  fully  formed  systems, 
if  we  are  to  judge  from  the  complete  and 
definite  appearance  which  they  present  to 
our  vision  through  the  telescope.  We  have 
no  means  of  judging  of  the  seniority  of 
systems;  but  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that,  among  the  many,  some  are  older  than 
ours.  There  is,  indeed,  one  piece  of  ei-i- 
dence  for  the  probability  of  the  compara- 
tive youth  of  our  system,  altogether  apart 
from  human  traditions  and  the  geognostic 
a])pearauce3  of  the  surface  of  our  planet. 
This  consists  in  a  thin  nebulous  matter, 
which  is  diifused  round  the  sun  to  nearly 
the  orbit  of  iviercury,  of  a  very  oblately 
spheroidal  shape.  This  matter,  which 
sometimes  appears  to  our  naked  eyes,  at 
sunset,  in  the  the  form  of  a  cone  projecting 
upwards  in  the  line  of  the  sun's  path,  and 
which  bears  the  name  of  the  zodiacal  light, 
has  been  thought  a  residuum  or  last  rem- 
nant of  the  concentrating  matter  of  our  sys- 
tem, and  thus  may  be  supposed  to  indicate 
the  comparative  receutness  of  the  principal 
events  of  our  cosmogony.  Supposing  the 
surmise  and  inference  to  be  correct,  and 
they  may  be  held  as  so  far  supported  by 
more  familiar  evidence,  we  might  v\'ith  the 
more  confidence  speak  of  our  system  as  not 
amongst  the  elder  born  of  iieaven,  but  one 
whose  various  phenomena,  physical  and 
moral,  as  yet  lay  undeveloped,  while  my- 
riads of  others  were  fully  fashioned  and  in 
complete  arrangement.  Thus  in  the  sub- 
lime chronology  to  which  we  are  directing 
our  inquiries,  we  first  find  ourselves  called 
upon  to  consider  the  globe  which  we  in- 
habit as  a  child  of  the  sun,  elder  than  Venus 
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and  her  younger  brother  Mercury,  but  pos- 
terior in  date  of  birth  to  Mars,  Jupiter, 
Saturn,  and  Uranus;  next  to  regard  our 
whole  system  as  probably  of  recent  forma- 
tion in  comparison  with  many  of  the  stars 
of  our  firmament.  We  must,'  however,  be 
on  our  guard  against  supposing  the  earth 
as  a  recent  globe  in  our  ordinary  concep- 
tions of  time.  From  evidence  afterwards 
to  be  adduced,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  can- 
not be  presumed  to  be  less  than  many  hun- 
dreds of  centuries  old.  How  much  older 
Uranus  raa^'  be  no  one  can  tell,  much  less 
how  more  aged  may  be  many  of  the  stars 
of  oar  firmament,  or  the  stars  of  other  fir- 
maments than    ours The    nebular 

hypothesis  almost  necessarily  supposes 
matter  to  have  originally  formed  one  mass. 
We  have  seen  that  the  same  physical  laws 
preside  over  the  whole.  Are  vre  also  to 
presume  that  the  constitution  of  the  whole 
was  uniform  ? — that  is  to  say,  that  the 
whole  consisted  of  similar  elements.  It 
seems  difficult  to  avoid  coming  to  this  con- 
elusion,  at  least  under  the  qualification 
that,  possibly,  various  bodies,  under  pecu- 
liar circumstances  attending  their  forma- 
tion, may  contain  elements  which  are  want- 
ing and  lack  some  which  are  present  in  others, 
or  that  some  may  entirely  consist  of  elements 
in  which  others  are  entirely  deficient." 
From  a  consideration  of  the  bodies  of  space 
and  the  constituent  materials  of  the  earth, 
the  author  passes  to  the  formation  of  the 
world,  and  the  era  of  the  primary  rocks,  and 
remarks,  "  Geology  tells  us  as  plainly  as 
possible,  that  the  original  crystalline  mass 
was  not  a  perfectly  smooth  ball,  with  air 
and  water  playing  round  it.  There  were 
vast  irregularities  in  the  surface — irregulari- 
ties trifling  perhaps  compared  with  the 
whole  bulk  of  the  globe,  but  assuredly  vast 
in  comparison  with  any  which  now  exist 
upon  it."  The  earliest  rocks  in  the  secon- 
dary series  containing  organic  remains  are 
the  limestone  beds,  and  these  consist  only 
of  "  the  unpretending  forms  of  various  zoo- 
phites  and  polypes,  together  with  a  iew 
single  and  double-valved  shell-fish  (mol- 
lusks),  ail  of  them  creatures  of  the  sea." 
There  are  no  vegetable  remains  found, 
though  it  is  probable  sea  plants  existed  con- 
temporaneously with  the  earliest  animals, 
but  of  too  slight  a  substance  to  leave  any 
fossil  trace.  In  the  era  of  the  old  red  sand- 
stone "  The  forms  of  life  which  existed  in 
the  Silurian  are  continued  :  we  have  the 
same  orders  of  marine  creatures,  zoophyta. 
"  In  this  era,  the  forms  of  life  which  ex- 
isted in  the  Silurian  are  continued  :  we  have 
the  same  orders  of  marine  creatures,  zoo- 
phyta,  polypiaria,  conchifera.  Crustacea  ;  but 
to  these  are  added  numerous  fishes,  some  of 
which  are  of  most  extraordinary  and  sur- 
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prising  forms.  Several  of  the  strata  are 
crowded  with  remains  of  fish,  showing  that 
the  seas  in  which  those  beds  were  deposited 
had  swarmed  with  that  class  of  inhabitants. 
The  investigation  of  this  sjstem  is  recent ; 
but  already  M.  Agassiz  has  ascertained 
about  twenty  genera,  and  thrice  the  num- 
ber of  species.  And  it  is  remarkable  that 
the  Silurian  fishes  are  here  only  represented 
in  genera  ;  the  whole  of  the  species  of  that 
era  had  already  passed  away.  Even 
throughout  the  sub-groups  of  the  system  it- 
self, the  species  are  changed  ;  and  these  are 
phenomena  observed  throughout  all  the 
subsequent  systems  or  geological  eras  ;  ap- 
parently arguing  that,  during  the  deposition 
of  all  the  rocks,  a  gradual  change  of  physi- 
cal conditions  was  constantly  going  on.  A 
varying  temperature,  or  even  a  varying 
depth  of  sea,  would  at  present  be  attended 
v/ith  similar  changes  in  marine  life  ;  and  by 
analogy  we  are  entitled  to  assume  that 
such  variations  in  the  ancient  seas  might  be 
amongst  the  causes  of  that  constant  change 
of  genera  and  species  in  the  inhabitants  of 
those  seas  to  which  the  organic  contents  of 
the  rocks  bear  witness." 

Of  the  character  of  some  of  the  fishes  of 
this  era  curious  facts  are  mentioned.  "  It 
appears  that  in  the  imperfect  condition  of 
the  vertebral  column,  and  the  inferior  si- 
tuation of  the  mouth  in  the  pterichthys, 
coccosteus,  Sec,  there  is  an  analogy  to  the 
form  of  the  dorsal  cord  and  position  of  the 
mouth  in  the  embryo  of  perfect  fishes.  The 
one-sided  form  of  the  tail  in  the  osteolepis, 
&c.,  finds  a  similar  analogy  in  the  form  of 
the  tail  in  the  embryo  of  the  salmon.  It  is 
not  premature  to  remark  how  broadly  these 
facts  seem  to  hint  at  as  parity  of  law  afiect- 
ing  the  progress  of  general  creation,  and  the 
progress  of  an  individual  foetus  of  one  of 
the  more  perfect  animals."  Fishes  were 
very  abundant  during  this  era.  Next  fol- 
lowed the  era  of  the  carboniferous  forma- 
j  tion  and  of  land,  and  the  commencement  of 
laud  plants.  The  animal  remains  of  this 
era  are  by  no  means  numerous,  in  compar- 
ison with  those  which  go  before,  or  those 
which  come  after.  In  the  era  of  the  new 
red  sandstone,  terrestrial  zoology  commen- 
ces with  reptiles,  and  we  have  the  first  tra- 
ces of  birds.  "  At  Runcorn,  near  Manches- 
ter, and  elsewhere,  have  been  discovered  the 
tracks  of  an  animal  which  Mr.  Owen  calls 
the  ri/nchosaurus,  uniting  with  the  body  of 
a  reptile  the  beak  and  feet  of  a  bird,  and 
which  clearly  had  been  a  link  between 
these  two  classes.''  Next  follows  the  oolitic 
era,  and  the  commencement  of  mammalia, 
the  highest  class  of  animals.  The  animals 
of  the  oolitic  system  are  entirely  different  in 
species  from  those  of  the  preceding  age, 
and  these  species  cease  before  the  next* 
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"  Land  reptiles  abounded,  including  species 
of  the  pterodactyle  of  the  preceding  age, 
tortoises,  trionyces,  crocodilians,  and  the 
pliosaurus,  a  creature  which  appears  to 
have  formed  a  link  between  the  plesiosau- 
rus  and  the  crocodile.  We  know  of  at 
least  six  species  of  the  flying  saurian,  the 
pterodactyle,  in  this  formation."  After  the 
oolitic  system  succeeds  the  era  of  the  creta- 
ceous formation,  then  the  era  of  the  tertian 
formation,  when  mammalia  were  abundant ; 
and,  lastly,  the  era  of  the  superficial  forma- 
tions, and  the  commencement  of  present 
species.  "  But  even  here  there  is  no  authen- 
tic or  satisfactory  instance  of  human  re- 
mains being  found,  except  in  deposits  ob- 
•viously  of  very  modern  date ;  a  tolerably 
strong  proof  that  the  creation  of  our  own 
species  is  a  comparatively  recent  event,  and 
one  posterior  Cgenerally  speaking)  to  all  the 
great  natural  transactions  chronicled  by 
geology." 

The  author  next  proceeds  to  "  General 
Considerations  on  the  Origin  of  the  Animated 
Tribes,"  and  as  very  much  depends  upon 
this  chapter  we  shall  quote  it  nearly  entire. 
"  If  there  is  anything  more  than  another 
impressed  on  our  minds  by  the  course  of 
the  geological  history,  it  is,  that  the  same 
laws  and  conditions  of  nature  now  apparent 
to  us  have  existed  throughout  the  whole 
time,  though  the  operation  of  some  of  these 
laws  may  now  be  less  conspicuous  than  in 
the  early  ages,  from  some  of  the  conditions 
having  come  to  a  settlement  and  a  close. 
That  seas  have  flowed  and  ebbed,  and  winds 
disturbed  their  surfaces,  in  the  time  of  the 
secondary  rocks,  we  have  proof  on  the  yet 
preserved  surfaces  of  the  sands  which  con- 
stituted margins  of  the  seas  in  those  days. 
Even  the  fall  of  wind-slanted  rain  is  eviden- 
ced on  the  same  tablets.  The  washing 
down  of  detached  matter  from  elevated 
grounds,  which  we  see  rivers  constantly  en- 
gaged in  at  the  present  time,  and  which  is 
daily  shallowing  the  seas  adjacent  to  their 
mouths,  only  appears  to  have  proceeded  on 
a  greater  scale  in  earlier  epochs.  The  vol- 
canic subterranean  force  which  we  see  belch- 
ing forth  lavas  on  the  sides  of  mountains, 
and  throwing  up  new  elevations  by  land  and 
sea,  was  only  more  powerfully  operative  in 
distant  ages.  To  turn  to  organic  nature, 
vegetation  seems  to  have  proceeded  then 
exactly  as  now.  The  very  alternations  of 
the  seasons  has  been  read  in  unmistakable 
characters  in  sections  of  the  trees  of  those 
days,  precisely  as  it  might  be  read  in  a  sec- 
tion of  a  tree  cut  down  yesterday.  The  sys- 
tem of  prey  amongst  animals  flourished 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  pre-human  pe- 
riod ;  and  the  adaptation  of  all  plants  and 
animals  to  their  respective  spheres  of  exis- 
tence was  as  perfect  in  those  early  ages  as  it 
is  still, 


"But,  as  has  been  observed,  the  operation 
of  the  laws  may  be  modified  by  conditions. 
At  one  early  age,  if  there  was  any  dry 
land  at  all,  it  was  perhaps  enveloped  in  an 
atmosphere  unfit  for  the  existence  of  terres- 
trial animals,  and  which  had  to  go  through 
some  changes  before  that  condition  was  al- 
tered. In  the  carbonigenous  era,  dry  land 
seems  to  have  consisted  only  of  clusters  of 
islands,  and  the  temperature  was  much 
above  what  now  obtains  at  the  same  places. 
Volcanic  forces,  and  perhaps  also  the  disin- 
tegrating power,  seems  to  have  been  on  the 
decrease  since  the  first,  or  we  have  at  least 
long  enjoyed  an  exemption  from  such 
paroxysms  of  the  former,  as  appear  to  have 
prevailed  at  the  close  of  the  coal  formation 
in  England  and  throughout  the  tertiary  era. 
The  surface  has  also  undergone  a  gradual 
progress  by  which  it  has  become  always 
more  and  more  variegated,  and  thereby  fit- 
ted for  the  residence  of  a  higher  class  of 
animals. 

"  In  pursuing  the  progress  of  the  deve- 
lopment of  both  plants  and  animals  upon 
the  globe,  we  find  an  advance  in  both  cases, 
along  the  line  leading  to  the  higher  forms 
of  organization.  Amongst  plants,  we  have 
first  sea  weeds,  afterwards  land  plants;  and 
amongst  these  the  simpler  (cellular  and 
cryptogamic)  before  the  more  complex.  In 
the  department  of  zoology,  we  see  zoophytes, 
radiata,  mollusca,  articulata,  existing  for 
ages  before  there  were  any  higher  forms. 
The  first  step  forward  gives  fishes,  the 
humblest  class  of  the  vertebrata ;  and,  more- 
over, the  earliest  fishes  partake  of  the  cha- 
racter of  the  next  lowest  sub-kingdom,  the 
articulata.  Afterwards  come  land  animals, 
of  which  the  first  are  reptiles,  universally 
allowed  to  be  the  type  next  in  advance  from 
fishes,  and  to  be  connected  with  these  by 
the  links  of  an  insensible  gradation.  From 
reptiles  we  advance  to  birds,  and  thence  to 
mammalia,  which  are  commenced  by  mar- 
supialia,  acknowledgedly  low  forms  in  their 
class.  That  there  is  thus  a  progress  of 
some  kind,  the  most  superficial  glance  at 
the  geological  history  is  sufficient  to  con- 
vince us.  Indeed  the  doctrine  of  the  gra- 
dation of  animal  forms  has  received  a  re- 
markable support  from  the  discoveries  of 
this  science,  as  several  types  formerly  want- 
ing to  a  completion  of  the  series  have  been 
found  in  a  fossil  state. 

"  It  is  scarcely  less  evident,  from  the 
geological  record,  that  the  progress  of  orga- 
nic life  has  observed  some  cerrespondence 
with  the  progress  of  physical  conditions  on 
the  surface.  We  do  not  know  for  certain 
that  the  sea,  at  the  time  when  it  supported 
radiated,  molluscous,  and  articulated  fami- 
lies, was  incapable  ofsupporting  fishes  j  but 
causes  for  such  a  limitation  are  far  from 
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inconceivable.  The  huge  saurians  appear 
to  have  been  precisely  adapted  to  the  low 
muddy  coasts  and  sea  margins  of  the  time 
when  they  flourished.  Marsupials  appear 
at  the  time  when  the  surface  was  generally 
in  that  flat  imperfectly  variegated  state  in 
which  we  find  Australia,  the  region  where 
they  now  live  in  the  greatest  abundance, 
and  one  which  has  no  higher  native  mam- 
malian type.  Finally,  it  was  not  till  the 
land  and  sea  had  come  into  their  present 
relations,  and  the  former,  in  its  principal 
continents,  had  acquired  the  irregularity  of 
surface  necessary  for  man,  that  man  ap- 
peared. We  have  likewise  seen  reason  for 
supposing  that  land  animals  could  not  have 
lived  before  the  carbonigenous  era,  owing 
to  the  great  charge  of  carbonic  acid  gas  pre- 
sumed to  have  been  contained  in  the  at- 
mosphere down  to  that  time.  The  surplus 
of  this  having  gone,  as  M.  Brogniart  sug- 
gests, to  form  the  vegetation,  whose  ruin 
became  coal,  and  the  air  being  thus  brought 
to  its  present  state,  land  animals  imme- 
diately appeared.  So  also,  tea-plants  were 
at  first  the  only  specimens  of  vegetation, 
because  there  appears  to  have  been  no 
place  where  other  plants  could  be  produced 
or  supported.  Land  vegetation  followed, 
at  first  simple,  afterwards  complex,  proba- 
bly in  conformity  with  an  advance  of  the 
conditions  required  by  the  higher  class  of 
plants.  In  short,  we  seeevery  where  through- 
out the  geological  history,  strong  traces  of 
a  parallel  advance  of  the  physical  conditions 
and  the  organic  forms. 

"  In  examining  the  fossils  of  the  lower 
marine  creation,  with  a  reference  to  the 
kind  of  rock  in  connection  with  which 
they  are  found,  it  is  observed  that  some 
strata  are  attended  by  a  much  greater 
abundance  of  both  species  and  individuals 
than  others.  Thoy  abound  most  in  calca- 
reous rocks,  which  is  precisely  what  might 
be  expected,  since  lime  is  necessary  for  the 
formation  of  the  shells  of  the  mollusks  and 
articulata,  and  the  hard  substance  of  the 
crinoidea  and  corals  ;  next  in  the  carboni- 
ferous series  ;  next  in  the  tertiary;  next  in 
the  new  red  sand  stone  ;  next  in  slates  ; 
and  lastly,  least  of  all,  in  the  primary  rocks. 
This  may  have  been  the  case  without  re- 
gard to  the  origination  of  new  species,  but 
more  probably  it  was  otherwise ;  or  why, 
for  instance,  should  the  polypiferous  zoo- 
phyta  be  found  almost  exclusively  in  the 
limestones?  There  are  indeed  abundant 
appearannces,  as  if,  throughout  all  the 
changes  of  the  surface,  the  various  kinds 
of  organic  life  invariably  pressed  in,  imme- 
diately on  the  specially  suitable  conditions 
arising,  so  that  no  place  which  could  sup- 
port any  form  of  organic  being  might  be 
left  for  any  length  of  time  vinoccupied. 
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Nor  is  it  less  remarkable  how  various  spe- 
cies are  withdrawn  from  the  earth,  when 
the  proper  conditions  for  their  particular 
existence  are  changed.  The  trilobite,  of 
which  flfly  species  existed  during  the  ear- 
lier formations,  was  extirpated  before  the 
secondary  had  commenced,  and  appeared 
no  more.  The  ammonite  does  not  appear 
above  the  chalk.  The  species  and  even 
genera  of  all  the  early  radiata  and  mollusks 
were  exchanged  for  others  long  ago.  Not 
one  species  of  any  creature  which  flourished 
before  the  tertiary  (Ehrenberg's  infusoria 
excepted)  now  exists  ;  and  of  the  mamma- 
lia which  arose  during  that  series,  many 
forms  are  altogether  gone,  while  of  others 
we  have  now  only  kindred  species.  Thus 
to  find  not  only  frequent  additions  to  the 
previously  existing  forms,  but  frequent 
withdrawals  of  forms  vvhicli  had  apparently 
become  inappropriate — a  constant  shifting 
as  well  as  advance  —is  a  fact  calculated 
very  forcibly  to  arrest  attention. 

"  A  candid  consideration  of  all  these  cir- 
cumstances can  scarcely  fail  to  introduce 
into  our  minds  a  somewhat  difi^erent  idea 
of  organic  creation  from  what  has  hitherto 
been  generally  entertained.  That  God 
created  animated  beings  as  well  as  the  ter- 
raqueous theatre  of  their  being,  is  a  fact  so 
powerfully  evidenced,  and  so  universally 
received,  that  I  at  once  take  it  for  granted. 
But  in  the  particulars  of  this  so  highly 
supported  idea,  we  surely  here  see  cause 
for  some  re-consideration.  It  may  now  be 
inquired — in  what  way  was  the  creation  of 
animated  beings  effected  ?  The  ordinary 
notion  may,  I  think,  be  not  unjustly  de- 
scribed as  this— that  the  Almighty  author 
produced  the  progenitors  of  all  existing 
species  hy  some  sort  of  personal  or  imme- 
diate exertion.  But  how  does  this  notion 
comport  with  what  we  have  seen  of  the  gra- 
dual advance  of  species,  from  the  hum- 
blest to  the  highest  ?  How  can  we  sup- 
pose an  immediate  exertion  of  this  creative 
power  at  one  time  to  produce  zoophytes, 
another  time  to  add  a  few  marine  mollusks, 
another  to  bring  in  one  or  two  conchifers, 
again  to  produce  crustaceous  fishes,  again 
perfect  fishes,  and  so  on  to  the  end  ?  This 
would  surely  be  to  take  a  very  mean  view 
of  the  Creative  Power — to,  in  short,  anthro- 
pomorphize it,  or  reduce  it  to  some  such 
character  as  that  borne  by  the  ordinary 
proceedings  of  mankind.  And  yet  this 
would  be  unavoidable;  for  that  the  orga- 
nic creation  was  thus  progressive  through  a 
long  space  of  time,  rests  on  evidence  which 
nothing  can  overturn  or  gainsay.  Some 
other  idea  must  then  be  come  to  with  regard 
to  the  mode  in  which  the  Divine  Author 
proceeded  in  the  organic  creation.  Let  us 
seek  in  the  history  of  the  earth's  formation 
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for  a  new  suggestion  on  this  point.  We 
have  seen  powerful  evidence,  that  the  con- 
struction of  this  globe  and  its  associates, 
and  inferentially  that  of  all  the  other  g-lobes 
of  space,  vpas  the  result,  not  of  any  imme- 
diate or  personal  exertion  on  the  part  of  tlie 
Deity,  but  of  natural  laws  which  are  ex- 
pressions of  his  will.  What  is  to  hinder 
our  supposing  that  the  organic  creation  is 
also  a  result  of  natural  laws,  which  are  in 
like  manner  an  expression  of  his  will  ? 
More  than  this,  the  fact  of  the  cosmical 
arrangements  being  an  effect  of  natural 
law,  is  a  powerful  argument  for  the  organic 
arrangements  being  so  likewise,  for  how 
can  we  suppose  that  the  august  Being  who 
brought  all  these  countless  worlds  into 
form  by  the  simple  establishment  of  a  na- 
natural  principle  flowing  from  his  mind, 
was  to  interfere  personally  and  specially  on 
every  occasion  when  a  new  shell-fish  or 
reptile  was  to  be  ushered  into  existence  on 
one  of  these  worlds?  Surely  this  idea  is 
too  ridiculous  to  be  for  a  moment  enter- 
tained (2). 

"  It  will  be  objected  that  the  ordinary 
conceptions  of  Christian  nations  on  this 
subject  are  directly  derived  from  Scripture, 
or,  at  least,  are  in  conformity  with  it.  If 
they  were  clearly  and  unequivocally  sup- 
ported by  Scripture,  it  may  readily  be  al- 
lowed that  there  would  be  a  strong  objec- 
tion to  the  reception  of  any  opposite  hypo- 
thesis. But  the  fact  is,  however  start- 
ling  the  present  announcement  of  it 
may  be,  that  the  first  chapter  of  the  Mo- 
saic record  is  not  only  not  in  harmony 
with  the  ordinary  ideas  of  mankind  re- 
specting cosmical  and  organic  creation,  but 
is  opposed  to  them,  and  only  in  accordance 
with  the  views  here  taken.  When  we  care- 
fully peruse  it  with  awakened  minds,  we 
find  that  all  the  procedure  is  represented 
primarily  and  pre-eminently  as  flowing 
frotn  commands  and  expressions  of  iciU,  not, 
from  direct  nets.  Let  there  be  liglit— let 
there  be  a  firmament— let  the  dry  land  ap- 
pear— let  the  earth  bring  forth  grass,  the 
herb,  the  tree — let  the  waters  bring  forth 
the  moving  creature  that  hath  life — let  the 
earth  bring  forth  the  living  creature  after 
his  kind — these  are  the  terms  in  v.liich  the 
principal  acts  are  described.  The  addi- 
tional expressions, — God  made  the  firma- 
ment— God  made  the  beast  of  the  earth,  !cc. 
occur  subordinately,  and  only  in  a  fev%-  in- 
stances; they  do  not  necessarily  convey  a 
different  idea  of  the  mode  of  creation,  and 
indeed  only  appear  as  alternative  phrases 
in  the  usual  duplicative  manner  of  Eastern 
narrative.  Keeping  this  in  view,  the  words 
used  in  a  subsequent  place,  "  God  formed 
man  in  his  own  image,"  cannot  well  be 
uaderstood  as  implying  any  more  than 
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what  was  implied  before  —  namely,  that 
man  was  produced  in  consequence  of  an 
expression  of  the  Divine  will  to  that  effect. 
Thus,  the  scriptural  objection  quickly 
vanishes,  and  the  prevalent  ideas  about 
the  organic  creation  appear  only  as  a  mis- 
taken inference  from  the  text,  formed  at  a 
time  when  man's  ignorance  prevented  him 
fi'om  drawing  therefrom  a  just  conclusion. 
At  the  same  time,  I  freely  own  that  I  do 
not  think  it  right  to  adduce  the  Mosaic 
record,  either  in  objection  to,  or  support  of 
any  natural  hypothesis,  and  this  for  many 
reasons,  but  particularly  for  this,  that  there 
is  not  the  least  appearance  of  an  intention 
in  that  book  to  give  philosophically  exact 
views  of  nature. 

"  To  a  reasonable  mind  the  Divine  attri- 
butes must  appear,  not  diminished  or  re- 
duced in  any  way,  by  supposing  a  creation 
by  law,  but  infinitely  exalted.  It  is  the 
narrowest  of  all  views  of  the  Deity,  and 
characteristic  of  a  humble  class  of  intellects, 
to  suppose  him  acting  constantly  in  parti- 
cular ways  for  particular  occasions.  It,  for 
one  thing,  greatly  detracts  from  his  fore- 
sight, the  most  undeniable  of  all  the  attri- 
butes of  Omnipotence.  It  lowers  him 
towards  the  level  of  our  humble  intellects. 
Much  more  worthy  of  him  it  surely  is,  to 
suppose  that  all  things  have  been  commis- 
sioned by  him  from  the  first,  though  nei- 
ther is  he  absent  from  a  particle  of  the 
current  of  natural  affairs  in  one  sense, 
seeing  that  the  whole  system  is  continually 
supported  by  his  providence.  Even  in  hu- 
man affairs,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  adopt  a 
familiar  illustration,  there  is  a  constant 
progress  from  specific  action  for  particular 
occasions,  to  arrangements  which,  once 
established,  shall  continue  to  answer  for  a 
great  multitude  of  occasions.  Such  plans 
the  enlightened  readily  form  for  themselves 
and  conceive  as  being  adopted  by  all  who 
have  to  attend  to  a  multitude  of  affairs, 
while  the  ignorant  suppose  every  act  of  the 
greatest  public  functionary  to  be  the  result 
of  some  special  consideration  and  care  on 
his  part  alone.  Are  we  to  suppose  the 
Deity  adopting  plans  which  harmonize  only 
with  the  modes  of  procedure  of  the  less 
enlightened  of  our  race  ?  Those  who  would 
obje'ct  to  the  hypothesis  of  a  creation  by  the 
intervention  of  law,  do  not  perhaps  consider 
how  powerful  an  argument  in  favour  of  the 
existence  of  God  is  lost  by  rejecting  this  doc- 
trine. When  all  is  seen  to  be  the  result  of 
law,  the  idea  of  an  almighty  author  becomes 
irresistible,  for  the  creation  of  a  law  for  an 
endless  series  of  phenomena — an  act  of  in- 
telligence above  all  else  that  we  can  con- 
ceive—  could  have  no  other  imaginable 
source,  and  tells,  moreover,  as  powerfully 
for  a  sustaining,  as  for  an  originating  power. 
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On  this  point  a  remarlc  of  Dr.  Buckland 
seems  applicable  :  '  If  the  properties 
adopted  by  the  elements  at  the  moment  of 
their  creation  adapted  them  beforehand  to 
the  infinity  of  complicated  usefnl  purposes 
which  they  have  already  answered,  and 
may  have  still  farther  to  answer,  under 
many  dispensations  of  the  material  world, 
such  an  aboriginal  constitution,  so  far 
from  superseding  an  intelligent  agent, 
would  only  exalt  our  conceptions  of  the 
consummate  skill  and  power  that  could  com- 
prehend such  an  infinity  of  future  uses  un- 
der future  system?,  in  the  original  ground- 
work of  his  creation.' 

"  A  late  writer,  in  a  work  embracing  a 
vast  amount  of  miscellaneous  knowledge 
but  written  in  a  dogmatic  style,  argues 
at  sreat  length  for  the  doctrine  of  more 
immediate  exertions  on  the  part  of  the 
Deity  in  the  works  of  his  creation.  One  of 
the  most  striking  of  his  illustrations  is  as 
follows: — 'The  coral  polypi,  united  by  a 
common  animal  bond,  construct  a  defined 
form  in  stone;  many  kiwds  construct  many 
forms.  An  allotted  instinct  may  permit 
each  polypus  to  construct  its  own  cell,  but 
there  is  no  superintending  one  to  direct  the 
pattern,  nor  can  the  workers  unite  by  con- 
sultation for  such  an  end.  There  is  no 
recipient  for  an  instinct  by  which  the  pat- 
tern might  be  constructed.  It  is  God  alone, 
therefore,  who  is  the  architect ;  and  for  this 
end,  consequently,  he  must  dispose  of  every 
new  polypus  required  to  continue  the  pat- 
tern, in  a  new  and  peculiar  position,  which 
the  animal  could  not  have  discovered  by 
itself.  Yet  more,  millions  of  these  blind 
workers  unite  their  works  to  form  an  island, 
which  is  also  wrought  out  according  to  a 
constant  general  pattern,  and  of  a  very 
IJeculiar  nature,  though  the  separate  coral 
works  are  numerously  diverse.  Still  less, 
then,  here  as  an  instinct  possible.  The 
Great  Architect  himself  must  execute  what 
he  planned,  in  each  case  equally.  He  uses 
these  little  and  senseless  animals  as  hands; 
but  they  are  hands  which  himself  must  di- 
rect. He  must  direct  each  one  everywhere, 
and  therefore  he  is  ever  acting.'  This  is  a 
most  notable  example  of  a  dangerous  kind  of 
reasoning.  It  is  now  believed  that  corals 
have  a  general  life  and  sensation  through- 
out the  whole  mass,  residing  in  the  nervous 
tissue  which  envelops  them  ;  consequently 
tlrere  is  nothing  more  wonderful  in  their 
determinate  general  forms  than  in  those  of 
other  animals. 

"  It  may  here  be  remarked  that  there  is 
in  our  doctrine  that  harmony  in  all  the  as- 
sociated phenomena  which  generally  marks 
great  truths.  Firstj  it  agrees,  as  we  have 
seen,  with  the  idea  of  planet  creation  by 
natural  law.  j^Secondly,  upon  this  supposi- 
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tion,  all  that  geology  tells  us  of  the  succes- 
sion of  species  appears  natural  and  intelli- 
gible. Organic  life  presses  in,  a.^  has  been 
remarked,  wherever  there  was  room  and 
encouragement  for  it,  the  forms  being 
always  such  as  suited  the  circumstances, 
and  in  a  certain  relation  to  them,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, where  the  limestone-torming  seas 
produced  an  abundance  of  corals,  crinoidea, 
and  shell-fish.  Admitting  for  a  moment  a 
re-origination  of  species  after  a  cataclysm, 
as  has  been  surmised  by  some  geologist, 
though  the  hypothesis  is  always  bccom- 
ming  less  and  less  tenable,  it  harmonizes 
with  nothing  so  well  as  the  idea  of  a  creation 
by  law.  The  more  solitary  commence- 
ments of  species,  which  would  have  been 
the  most  inconceivably  paltry  exercise  for 
an  immediately  creative  power,  are  sufli- 
ciently  worthy  of  one  operating  by  laws. 

"It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that  the  thing 
to  be  accounted  for  is  not  merely  the  orgi- 
nation  of  organic  beings  upon  this  little 
planet,  third  of  a  series  which  is  but  one  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  series,  the  whole 
of  which  again  form  but  one  portion  of  an 
apparently  infinite  globe-peopled  space, 
where  all  seems  analogous.  We  have  to 
suppose,  that  every  one  of  these  numberless 
globes  is  either  a  theatre  of  organic  being, 
or  in  the  way  of  becoming  so.  This  is  a 
conclusion  which  every  addition  to  our 
knowledge  makes  only  the  more  irresistible. 
It  is  conceivable,  as  a  fitting  mode  of  ex- 
ercise for  creative  intelligence,  that  it  should 
be  constantly  moving  from  one  sphere  to 
another,  to  form  and  plant  the  various 
species  which  may  be  required  in  each  situa- 
tion at  particular  times  ?  Is  such  an  idea  ac- 
cordant with  our  general  conception  of  the 
dignity,  not  to  speak  of  the  power,  of  the 
Great  Author  ?  Yet  such  is  the  notion 
which  we  must  form,  if  we  adhere  to  the 
doctrine  of  special  exercise.  Let  us  see,  on 
the  other  hand,  how  the  doctrine  of  a  crea- 
tion by  law  agrees  with  this  expanded  view 
of  the  organic  world." 

"  Particular  considerations  respecting  the 
Origin  of  the  Animated  Tribes,"  follows  the 
general  considerations.  The  author  com- 
mences with  crystallization,  which  is  de- 
clared to  be  "  confessed  by  a  phenomenon 
of  inorganic  matter;  yet  the  simplest  rustic 
observer  is  struck  by  the  resemblance 
which  the  examples  of  it  left  upon  a  win- 
dow  by   frost   bear    to    vegetable    forms. 

Vegetable  figures  are  also  presented 

in  some  of  the  most  ordinary  appearances 
of  the  electric  fluid.  In  the  marks  caused 
by  positive  electricity,  or  which  it  leaves  in 
its  passage,  we  see  the  ramifications  of  a 
tree,  as  well  as  of  its  individual  leaves : 
those  of  the  negative  recal  the  bulbous  or 
the  spreading  root,  accordiug  a«  they  are 
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clumped  or  divergent.  These  phenomena 
seem  to  say  that  the  electric  energies  have 
had  something  to  do  in  determining  the 
forms  of  plants." 

^'Vegetable  and  animal  bodies  are  mainly 
composed  of  the  same  four  simple  sub- 
stances or  elements — carbon,  oxygen,  hy- 
drogen, and  nitrogen.  The  first  combina- 
tions of  these  in  animals  are  into  what  are 
called  proximate  principles,  as  albumen, 
fibrin,  urea,  alantoin,  &c.,  out  of  wliich  tlie 
structure  of  the  animal  bndy  is  composed. 
No*v  the  chemist,  by  the  association  of  two 
parts  oxygen,  four  hydrogen,  two  carbon, 
and  two  nitrogen,  can  make  urea.  Alantoin 
has  also  been  produced  artificially.  Two  of 
the  proximate  principles  being  realizable  by 
human  care,  the  posibllity  of  realizing  or 
forming  all  is  established.  Thus  the  che- 
mist may  be  said  to  have  it  in  his  power  to 
realize  the  first  step  in  organization.  In- 
deed, it  is  fully  acknowledged  by  Dr.  Dau- 
beny,  that  in  the  combinations  forming  the 
proximate  principles  there  is  no  chemical 
peculiarity.  '  It  is  now  certain,'  h«  says, 
'  that  the  same  simple  laws  of  composition 
pervade  the  whole  creation  ;  and  that,  if 
the  organic  chemist  only  takes  the  requi- 
site precautions  to  avoid  resolving  into 
their  ultimate  elements  the  proximate  prin- 
ciples upon  which  he  operates,  the  result  of 
his  analysis  will  shew  that  they  are  combi- 
ned precisely  according  to  the  same  plan  as 
the  elements  of  mineral  bodies  are  known  to 
be.'  A  particular  fact  is  here  worthy  of 
attention.  'The  conversion  of  fecula  into 
sugar,  as  one  of  the  ordinary  processes  of 
vegetable  economy,  is  effected  by  the  pro- 
duction of  a  secretion  termed  diastase, 
which  occasions  both  the  rupture  of  the 
starch  vesicles,  and  the  change  of  their  con- 
tained gum  into  sugar.  This  diastose  may 
be  separately  obtained  by  the  chemist,  and 
it  acts  as  effectually  in  his  laboratory  as  in 
the  vegetable  organization.  He  can  also 
imitate  its  effects  by  other  chemical  agents.' 
The  writer  quoted  below  adds,  '  ISo  rea- 
sonable ground  has  yet  been  adduced  for 
supposing  that,  if  we  had  the  power  of 
bringing  together  the  elements  of  any  or- 
ganic compound,  in  their  requisite  states 
and  proportions,  the  result  would  be  any 
other  than  that  which  is  found  in  the  living 
body.' 

"  It  is  much  to  know  the  elements  out  of 
which  organic  bodies  are  composed.  It  is 
something  more  to  know  their  first  combi- 
nations, and  that  these  are  simply  chemical. 
How  these  combinations  are  associated  in 
the  structure  of  living  bodies  is  the  next 
inquiry,  but  it  is  one  to  which  as  yet  no  sa- 
tisfactory answer  can  be  given.  The  inves- 
tigation of  the  minutiae  of  organic  structure 
by  the  microscope  la  of  suoh  recent  origixi. 


that  its  results  cannot  be  expected  to  be 
very  clear.     Some  facts,  however,  are  wor- 
thy of  attention  with  regard  to  the  present 
inquiry.     It  is  ascertained  that  the  basis  of 
all     vegetable      and      animal     substances 
consist   of  nucleated  cells;    that  is,   cells 
having    granules    within    them.        Nutri- 
ment   is    converted     into     these      before 
being   assimilated   by     the   system.      The 
tissues  are  formed  from  them.       The  ovum 
destined  to  become  a  new  creature,  is  origi- 
nally only  a  cell  with  a  contained  granuel. 
We  see  it  acting  this  reproductive  part  in 
the  simplest  manner  in   the    cryptogam ic 
plants.      '  The  parent  cell,  arrived  at  ma- 
turity by  the  exercise  of  its  organic  func- 
tions,  bursts,   and   liberates  its   contained 
granules.      These,   at  once   thrown    upon 
their  own  resources,  and   entirely   depen- 
dent for   their   own  nutrition  on  the  sur- 
rounding elements,  develop  themselves  in- 
to new  cells,  which  repeat  the  life  of  their 
original.     Among  the  higher  tribes  of  the 
cryptogamia,  the  reproductive  cell  does  not 
burst,  but  the  first  cells  of  the  new  struc- 
ture are    developed    within  it,   and  these 
gradually  extend,  by  a  similar  process  of 
multiplication,  into  Ihat  primary  leaf-like 
expansion  which  is  the  first  formed  struc- 
ture in  all  plants.'       Jlei-e  the  little  cell  he- 
comes  directly  a  plant,  the  full  formed  living 
bei))g  (3).    It  is  also  worthy  of  remark  that, 
in  thesponges,  (an  animal  form,)agemraule 
detached  fi'om  the  body  of  the  parent,  and 
trusting  for  sustentation  only  to  the  fluid 
into  which  it  has  been  cast,  becomes  with- 
out further  process,  the  new  creature.   Fur- 
ther,  it  has   been   recently   discovered  by 
means  of  the  microscope,  that  there  is,  as 
far  as  can  be  judjjed,  a  perfect  resemblance 
between  the  ovum  of  the  mammal  tribes, 
during  that  early  stage  when  it  is  passing 
through  the  oviductt  and  the  young  of  the 
infusory  animalcules.      One  of  the  most  re- 
markable of  these,  the  volvox  globati,r,  has 
exactly  the  form  of  the  germ  which,  after 
passing  through  a  long  foetal  progress,  be- 
comes a  complete  mammifer,  an  animal  of 
the  highest  class.  It  has  even  been  found  that 
both   are  alike   provided  with   those  cilia, 
which,  producing  a  revolving  motion  or  its 
appearance,  is  partly  the  cause  of  the  name 
given  to  this  animalcule.       These    resem- 
blances are  the  more  entitled  to  notice,  that 
they  were  made  by  various  observers,  dis- 
tant from  each  other  at  the  time.      It  has 
likewise   been  noted   that    the  globules  of 
the  blood  are  reproduced  by  the  expansion 
of  contained  granules  ;  they  are,  in  short, 
distinct  organisms  multiplied  by  the  same  Jis- 
siparous  generation.      So  that  all  animated 
nature  may  be  said  to  be  based  on  this  mode 
of  origin ;    the  fundamental  form  of  organic 
being  is  «  globule ,  having  a  new  glohuUfQrm- 
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iftg  wUf<in  itself,  by  wUi«h  it  is  in  time  dii- 
charged,  and  which  is  again  followed  by 
another  and  another,  in  endless  succession. 
It  is  of  course  obvious  that,  if  these  globules 
could  be  produced  by  any  process  from  in- 
organic elements,  we  should  be  entitled  to 
say  that  the  fact  of  a  transit  from  the  inor- 
ganic into  the  organic  had  been  witnessed 
in  that  instance;  the  possibility  of  the  com- 
mencement of  animated  creation  by  the 
ordinary  laws  of  nature  might  be  considered 
as  established.  Now  it  was  given  out  some 
years  ago  by  a  French  physiologist,  that 
fflobules  could  be  produced  in  albumen  by 
ekctrieity.  If,  therefore,  these  globules  be 
identical  with  the  cells  which  are  now  held 
to  be  reproductive,  it  might  be  said  that 
the  production  of  albumen  by  artificial 
means  is  the  only  step  in  the  process  want- 
ing. This  has  not  yet  been  effected ;  but 
it  is  known  to  be  only  a  chemical  process, 
the  mode  of  which  may  be  any  day  disco- 
vered in  the  laboratory,  and  two  compounds 
perfectly  co-ordinate,  urea  and  alantoin, 
have  actually  been  produced. 

"  In  such  an  investigation  as  the  present, 
it  is  not  unwortliy  of  notice  that  the  pro- 
duction of  shell  is  a  natural  operation  which 
can  be  precisely  imitated  artificially.  Such 
an  incrustation  takes  place  on  both  the 
outside  and  inside  of  the  wheel  in  a  bleach- 
ing establishment,  in  which  cotton  cloth  is 
rinsed  free  of  the  lime  employed  in  its 
purification.  From  the  dressing  employed 
by  the  weaver ,  the  cloth  obtains  the  animal 
matter,  gelatin  ;  this  and  the  lime  form  the 
constituents  of  the  incrustation,  exactly  as 
in  natural  shell.  In  the  wheel  employed  at 
Catrine,  in  Ayrshire,  where  the  phenomenon 
was  first  observed  by  the  eye  of  science,  it 
had  required  ten  years  to  produce  a  coating 
the  tenth  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  This 
incrustation  has  all  the  characters  of  shell, 
displaying  a  highly  polished  surface,  beauti- 
fully iridescent,  and,  when  broken,  a  foliated 
texture.  The  examination  of  it  has  even 
thrown  some  light  on  the  character  and 
mode  of  formation  of  natural  shell.  '  The 
plates  into  which  the  substance  is  divisible 
have  been  formed  in  succession,  and  cer- 
tain intervals  of  time  have  elapsed  between 
their  formation;  in  general,  every  two 
contiguous  laminse  are  separated  by  a  thin 
iridescent  film,  varying  from  the  three  to  the 
fifty  millionth  part  of  an  inch  in  thickness, 
and  producing  all  the  various  colours  of  thin 
plates  which  correspond  to  intermediate 
thicknesses  :  between  some  of  thelaminje  no 
sl^ch  film  exists,  probably  in  consequence  of 
the  interval  of  time  between  their  formation 
being  too  short ;  and  between  others  the 
film  has  been  formed  of  unequal  thickness. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  iridescent 
films  are  formed  when  the  dash-wheel  is  at  | 
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rMt  during  the  night,  And  thai  wh*ii  iia  ftla 
exists  between  two  laminee,  an  interral  td« 
short  for  its  formation  (arising,  perhapi, 
from  the  stopping  of  the  work  during  th« 
day)  has  elapsed  during  the  drying  or 
induration  of  one  lamina  and  the  deposi- 
tion of  another.'  From  this  it  has  been  de- 
duced, by  a  patient  investigation,  that 
those  colours  of  mother-of-pearl,  which  are 
incommunicable  to  wax,  arise  from  irides- 
cent films  deposited  between  the  laminee  of 
its  structure,  and  it  is  hence  inferred  that 
the  animal,  like  the  wheel,  rests  periodically 
from  its  labours  in  forming  the  natural 
substance. 

"  These,  it  will  be  owned,  are  curious  and 
not  irrelevant  facts  ;  but  it  will  be  asked 
what  actual  experience  says  respecting  the 
origination  of  life.  Are  there,  it  will  be 
said,  any  authentic  instances  of  either  plants 
or  animals  of  however  humble  and  simple  a 
kind,  having  come  into  existence  otherwise 
than  in  the  ordinary  way  of  generation, 
since  the  time  of  which  geology  forms  the 
record  ?  It  may  be  answered  that  the  nega- 
tive of  this  question  could  not  be  by  any 
means  formidable  to  the  doctrine  of  law- 
creation,  seeing  that  the  conditions  necessary 
for  the  operation  of  the  supposed  life-creat- 
ing laws  may  not  have  existed  within  re- 
cord to  any  great  extent.  On  the  other 
hand,  as  we  see  the  physical  laws  of  early 
times  still  acting  with  more  or  less  force^ 
it  might  not  be  unreasonable  to  expect 
that  we  should  still  see  some  remnants,  or 
partial  and  occasional  workings  of  the 
life-creating  energy  amidst  a  sytem  of  things 
generally  stable  and  at  rest.  Are  there, 
then,  any  such  remnants  to  be  traced  in  our 
own  day,  or  during  man's  existence  upon 
earth  ?  If  there  be,  it  clearly  would  form 
a  strong  evidence  in  favour  of  the  doctrine, 
as  what  now  takes  place  upon  a  confined 
scale  and  in  a  comparatively  casual  manner 
may  have  formerly  taken  place  on  a  great 
scale,  and  as  the  proper  and  eternity-des- 
tined means  of  supplying  a  vacant  globe 
with  suitable  tenants.  It  will  at  the  same 
time  be  observed  that,  the  earth  being  now 
supplied  with  both  kinds  of  tenants  in 
great  abundance,  we  only  could  expect  to 
find  the  life-originating  power  at  work  in 
some  very  special  and  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances, and  probably  only  in  the  infe- 
rior and  obscurer  departments  of  the  vege- 
table and  animal  kingdoms. 

"Perhaps,  if  the  question  were  asked  often 
men  of  approved  reputation  in  science, 
nine  out  of  the  number  would  answer  in 
the  negative.  This  is  because,  in  a  great 
number  of  instances  where  the  superficial 
observers  of  former  times  assumed  a  non- 
generative  origin  for  life  (as  in  the  cele- 
brated case  in  Virgil's  fourth  Georgic), 
No.  XVI, 
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^fli*irthe  direct  tontrary  has  been  ascer- 
tained, or  exhaustire  experiments  have  left 
no  alteniative  from  the  conclusion  that  or- 
dinary generation  did  take  place,  albeit  in  a 
manner  which  escapes  observation.  Find- 
ing that  an  erroneous  assumption  has  been 
formed  in  many  cases,  modern  inquirers 
hare  not  hesitated  to  assume  that  there  can 
be  no  case  in  which  generation  is  not  con- 
cerned ;  an  assumption  not  only  unwarran- 
ted by,  but  directly  opposed  to,  the  princi- 
ples of  philosophical  investigation.  Yet 
this  is  truly  the  point  at  which  the  question 
now  rests  in  the  scientific  world. 

"  I  have  no  wish  here  to  enter  largely  in- 
to a  subject  so  wide  and  so  full  of  difficul- 
ties ;  but  I  may  remark,  that  the  explana- 
tions usually  suggested  where  life  takes  its 
rise  without  apparent  generative  means, 
always  appear  to  me  to  partake  much  of 
the  fallacy  of  the  petitio  principn.  When, 
for  instance,  lime  is  laid  down  upon  a 
piece  of  waste  moss  ground,  and  a  crop  of 
white  clover  for  which  no  seeds  were  sown 
i»  the  consequence,  the  explanation  that  the 
seeds  have  been  dormant  there  for  an  un- 
known time,  and  were  stimulated  into  ger- 
mination when  the  lime  produced  the  ap- 
propriate circumstances,  appears  extremely 
unsatisfactory,  especially  when  we  know 
that  (as  in  an  authentic  case  under  my 
notice)  the  spot  is  many  miles  from  where 
clover  is  cultivated,  and  that  there  is  no- 
thing for  six  feetlbelow  but  pure  peat  moss, 
clover  seeds  being,  moreover,  known  to  be 
too  heavy  to  be  transported,  as  many  other 
seeds  are,  by  the  winds.  Mushrooms,  we 
know,  can  be  propagated  by  their  seed ; 
but  another  mode  of  raising  them,  well 
known  to  the  gardener,  is  to  mix  cow  and 
horse  dung  together,  and  thus  form  a  bed 
in  which  they  are  expected  to  grow  without 
any  seed  being  planted.  It  is  assumed  that 
the  seeds  are  carried  by  the  atmosphere, 
tinperceived  by  us,  and,  finding  here  an 
appropriate  field  for  germination,  germi- 
nate accordingly ;  but  this  is  only  assump- 
tion, and  though  designed  to  be  on  the 
side  of  a  severe  philosophy,  in  reality 
makes  a  pretty  large  demand  on  credu- 
lity. There  are  several  persons  eminent  in 
science  who  profess  at  least  to  find  great 
difficulties  in  accepting  the  doctrine  of 
invariable  generation.  One  of  these,  in  the 
work  noted  below,*  has  stated  several 
considerations  arising  from  analogical  rea- 
soning, which  appear  to  him  to  throw  the 
balance  of  evidence  in  favour  of  the  abori- 
ginal production  of  infusoria,  the  vegeta- 
tion called  mould,  and  the  like.  One 
seems  to  be  of  great  force  -,  namely,  that  the 

•Dr.  Allen  Thompaon,  in   the  article  ''Genera- 
tion," in  Todd's  Cyclopwdia  of  Anatomy  and  Phy- 
siolojfjr. 
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ther  hypotheticftlly)  to  be  produced  by  ova, 
are  afterwards  found  increasing  their  num- 
bers, not  by  that  mode  at  all,  but  by  divi- 
sion  of  their  bodies.  If  it  be  the  nature  of 
these  creatures  to  propagate  in  this  split- 
ting or  fissiparous  manner,  how  could  they 
be  communicated  to  a  vegetable  infusion  ? 
Another  fact  of  very  high  importance  is 
presented  in  the  following  terms  : — '  The 
nature  of  the  animalcule,  or  vegetable  pro . 
duction,  bears  a  constant  relation  to  the 
state  of  the  infusion,  so  that,  in  similar 
circumstances,  the  same  are  always  produ- 
ced without  this  being  influenced  by  the  at- 
mosphere. There  seems  to  be  a  certain 
progressive  advance  in  the  productive  powers 
of  the  infusion,  for  at  the  first  the  animal- 
cules are  only  of  the  smaller  kinds,  or  mo- 
nads, and  afterwards  they  become  <jradiially 
larger  and  more  complicated  in  their  structure  ; 
after  a^  time,  the  production  ceases,  although 
the  materials  are  by  no  means  exhausted. 
"When  the  quantity  of  water  is  very  small, 
and  the  organic  matter  abundant,  the  pro- 
duction is  usually  of  a  vegetable  nature ; 
when  there  is  much  water,  animalcules  are 
more  frequently  produced. '  It  has  been 
shown  by  the  opponents  of  this  theory, 
that  when  a  vegetable  infusion  is  debarred 
from  the  contact  of  the  atmosphere,  by 
being  closely  sealed  up  or  covered  with  a 
layer  of  oil,  no  animalcules  are  produced ; 
but  it  has  been  said,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  the  exclusion  of  the  air  may  prevent 
some  simple  condition  necessary  for  the 
aboriginal  development  of  life— and  nothing 
is  more  likely.  Perhaps  the  prevailing 
doctrine  is  in  nothing  placed  in  greater 
difficulties,  than  it  is  with  regard  to  the 
entozoa,  or  creatures  which  live  within  the 
bodies  of  others.  These  creatures  do,  and 
apparently  can,  live  nowhere  else  than  in 
the  interior  of  other  living  bodies,  where 
they  generally  take  up  their  abode  in  the 
viscera,  but  also  sometimes  in  the  cham- 
bers of  the  eye,  the  interior  of  the  brain,  the 
serous  sacs,  and  other  places  having  no 
communication  from  without.  Some  are 
viviparous,  others  oviparous.  Of  the  latter 
it  cannot  reasonably  be  supposed  that  the 
ova  ever  pass  through  the  medium  of  the 
air,  or  through  the  blood-vessels,  for  they 
are  too  heavy  for  the  one  transit,  and  too 
large  for  the  other.  Of  the  former,  it  can- 
not be  conceived  how  they  pass  into  young 
animals — certainly  not  by  communication 
from  the  parent,  for  it  has  often  been  found 
that  entozoa  do  not  appear  in  certain  gene- 
rations, and  some  of  peculiar  and  noted 
character  have  only  appeared  at  rare  inter- 
vals, and  in  very  extraordinary  circumstan- 
ces. A  candid  view  of  the  less  popular 
doctrine,  as  to  the  origin  of  this  humble 
form  of  life,  is  taken  by  a  distinguished 
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animalcules,  which  are  supposed  (altoge- 
llving  naturalist.  '  To  explain  the  begin- 
ning of  these  worujs  within  the  human  body, 
on  the  common  doctrine  that  all  created 
beings  proceed  from  their  likes,  or  a 
primordial  egg,  is  so  difficult,  that  the  mo- 
derns have  been  driven  to  speculate,  as  our 
fathers  did,  on  their  spontaneous  birth ; 
but  they  have  received  the  hypothesis  with 
some  modification.  Thus  it  'u  not  from  pu- 
trefaction or  fermentation  that  the  entozoa 
are  born,  for  both  of  these  processes  are 
rather  fatal  to  their  existence,  but  from  the 
aggregation  and  fit  apposition  of  matter 
whicJi  is  already   organised,    or  has  been 

thrown    from  organised  surfaces 

Their  origin  in  this  manner  is  not  more 
wonderful  or  more  inexplicable  than  that  of 
many  of  the  inferior  animals  from  sections 

of  themselves Particles  of  matter 

fitted  by  digestion  and  their  transmission 
through  a  living  body,  for  immediate  assi- 
milation with  it,  or  flakes  of  lymph  de- 
tached from  surfa'^ps  already  organized, 
seem  neither  to  exceed  nor  fall  below  that 
simplicity  of  structure  which  favors  this 
wonderful  development ;  and  the  supposi- 
tion that,  like  morsels  of  a  planaria,  they 
may  also,  when  retained  in  contact  with 
living  parts  and  in  other  favourable  cir- 
cumstances, continue  to  li\  o  and  be  gra- 
dually changed  into  creatures  of  analogous 
conformation,  is  surely  not  so  absurd  as  to 
be  brought  into  comparison  with  the  meta- 
morphoses of  Ovid We  think  the 

hypothesis  is  also  supported  in  some  degree 
by  the  fact,  that  the  origin  of  the  entozoa 
is  favoured  by  all  causes  which  tend  to 
disturb  the  equality  between  the  secerning 
and  absorbent  systems.'  Here  particles  of 
organised  matter  are  suggested  as  the  ger- 
minal origin  of  distinct  and  fully  organised 
animals,  many  of  which  have  a  highly  deve- 
loped reproductive  system.  How  near 
such  particles  must  be  to  the  inorganic 
form  of  matter  may  be  judged  from  what 
has  been  said  within  the  last  few  pages.  If, 
then,  this  view  of  the  production  of  entozoa 
be  received,  it  must  be  held  as  in  no  small 
degree  favourable  to  the  general  doctrine 
of  an  organic  creation  by  law  (4). 

"  There  is  anotlier  series  of  facts,  akin  to 
the  above,  and  which  deserve  not  less  at- 
tention. The  pig,  in  its  domestic  state,  is 
subject  to  the  attacks  of  a  hydatid,  from 
which  the  wild  animal  is  free ;  hence  the 
disease  called  measles  in  pork.  The  do- 
mestication of  the  pig  is  of  course  an  event 
subsequent  to  the  origin  of  man  ;  indeed, 
comparatively  speaking,  a  recent  event. 
Whence,  then,  the  first  progenitor  of  this 
hydatid  ?  So  also  there  is  a  tinea  which 
attacks  dressed  wool,  but  never  touches  it 
in  its  unwashed  state,  A  particular  in- 
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sect  disdains  all  food  but  chocolate,  and  the 
larva  of  the  oinopota  cellaris  lives  nowhere 
but  in  wine  and  beer,  all  of  these  being  ar- 
ticles manufactured  by  man.  There  is 
likewise  a  creature  called  the  phnelodeti 
cijclopam,  which  is  only  found  in  subterra- 
nean cavities  connected  with  certain  spe- 
cimens of  the  volcanic  formation  in  South 
America,  dating  from  a  time  posterior  to  the 
arrangements  of  the  earth  for  our  species. 
Whence  the  first  pymelodes  cyclopum? 
Will  it,  to  a  geologist,  appear  irrational 
to  suppose  that,  just  as  the  pterodactyle 
was  added  in  the  era  of  the  new  red  sand- 
stone, when  the  earth  had  become  suited 
for  such  a  creature,  so  may  these  creatures 
have  been  added  when  media  suitable  for 
their  existence  arose,  and  that  such  pheno- 
mena may  take  place  any  day,  the  only 
cause  for  their  taking  place  seldom  being 
the  rarity  of  the  rise  of  new  physical  condi- 
tions on  a  globe  which  seems  to  have  al- 
ready undergone  the  principle  part  of  its 
destined  mutations? 

"  Between  such  isolated  facts  and  the 
greater  changes  which  attended  various 
geological  eras,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  any 
difference,  besides  simply  that  of  the  scale 
on  which  the  respective  phenomena  took 
place,  as  the  thi'owing  off  of  one  copy  from 
an  engraved  plate  is  exactly  the  same  pro- 
cess as  that  by  which  a  thousand  are  thrown 
off.  Nothing  is  more  easy  to  conceive 
than  that  to  Creative  Providence,  the  num- 
bers of  such  phenomena,  the  time  when, 
and  the  circumstances  under  <vhich  they 
take  place,  are  indifierent  matters.  The 
Eternal  One  has  arranged  for  everything 
beforehand,  and  trusted  all  to  the  operation 
of  the  laws  of  his  appointment,  himself 
being  ever  present  in  all  things.  We  can 
even  conceive  that  man,  in  his  many  doings 
upon  the  surface  of  the  earth,  may  occa- 
sionally, without  his  being  aware  of  it,  or 
otherwise,  act  as  an  instrument  in  prepa- 
ring the  association  of  conditions  under 
which  the  creative  laws  work ;  and  perhaps 
some  instances  of  his  having  acted  as  such 
an  instrument  have  actually  occurred  in 
our  own  time. 

"  I  allude,  of  course,  to  the  experiments 
conducted  a  few  years  ago  by  Mr.  Crosse, 
which  seemed  to  result  in  the  production  of 
a  heretofore  unknown  species  of  insect  in 
considerable  numbers.  Various  causes  have 
prevented  these  experiments  and  their  re- 
sults from  receiving  candid  treatment,  but 
they  may  perhaps  be  yet  found  to  have 
opened  up  a  new  and  most  interesting  chap- 
ter of  nature's  mysteries.  Mr.  Crosse  was 
pursuing  some  experiments  in  crystallisation, 
causing  a  powerful  voltaic  battery  to  ope- 
rate upon  a  saturated  solution  of  silicate 
of  potash,  when  th#  iniects  unexpectfs4Jly 
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made  their  appearance.  He  afterwards  tried 
nitrate  of  copper,  wliicli  is  a  deadly  poison, 
and  from  that  fluid  also  did  live  insects 
emerge.  Discouraged  by  the  reception  of 
his  experiments,  Mr.  Crosse  soon  discon- 
tinued tliem ;  but  they  were  some  years 
after  pursued  by  Mr.  Weekes,  of  Sandwich, 
with  precisely  the  same  results.  This  gen- 
tleman, besides  trying  the  first  of  the  above 
substances,  employed  ferro-cyanet  of  pot- 
ash, on  account  of  its  containing  a  larger 
portion  of  carbon,  the  principal  element  of 
organic  bodies;  and  from  this  substance 
the  insects  were  produced  in  increased  num- 
bers, A  few  weeks  sufficed  for  this  experi- 
ment, with  the  powerful  battery  of  Mr. 
Crosse;  but  the  first  attempts  of  Mr. 
Weekes  required  about  eleven  months,  a 
ground  of  presumption  in  itself  that  the 
electricity  was  chiefly  concerned  in  the  phe- 
nomenon. The  changes  undergone  by  the 
fluid  operated  upon,  were  in  both  cases  re- 
markable, and  nearly  alike.  In  Mr.  Weekes's 
apparatus,  the  silicate  of  potash  became 
first  turbid,  then  of  a  milky  appearance ; 
round  the  negative  wire  of  the  battery, 
dipped  into  the  fluid,  there  gathered  a 
quantity  of  gelatinous  matter,  a  part  of  the 
process  of  considerable  importance,  con- 
sidering that  gelatin  is  one  of  the  proximate 
principles,  or  first  compounds,  of  which 
animal  bodies  are  formed.  From  this  mat- 
ter Mr.  Weekes  observed  one  of  the  in- 
sects in  the  very  act  of  emerging,  imme- 
diately after  which,  it  ascended  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  fluid,  and  sought  concealment 
in  an  obscure  corner  of  the  apparatus.  The 
insects  produced  by  botli  experimentalists 
»eem  to  have  been  the  same,  a  species  of 
acarus,  minute  and  semi-transparent,  and 
furnished  with  long  bristles,  which  can  only 
be  seen  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope.  It 
is  worthy  of  remark,  that  some  of  these  in- 
sects, soon  after  their  existence  had  com- 
menced, were  found  to  be  likely  to  extend 
their  species.  They  were  sometimes  ob- 
served to  go  back  to  the  fluid  to  feed,  and 
occasionally  they  devoured  each  other. 

"The  reception  of  novelties  in  science 
must  ever  be  regulated  very  much  by  the 
amount  of  kindred  or  relative  pheno- 
mena which  the  public  mind  already  posses- 
ses  and  acknowledges,  to  wliicli  the 
new  can  be  assimilated.  A  novelty,  how- 
ever true,  if  there  be  no  received  truths 
with  which  it  can  be  shewn  in  harmo- 
nious relation,  has  little  chance  of  a 
favourable  hearing.  In  fact^  as  has  been 
often  observed,  there  is  a  measure  of 
incredulity  from  our  ignorance  as  well 
as  from  our  knowledge,  and  if  the  most 
distinguished  philosopher  three  hundred 
^«ari  ago  bad  ventured  to  develop  any 
strijdng  ofw  fact  wW*b  only  could  harmo- 
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nise  with  the  as  yet  unknown  Copernica 
solar  system,  we  cannot  doubt  that  it  would 
have  been  universally  scoffed  at  in  the  sci- 
entific world,  such  as  it  then  was,  or  at 
the  best  interpreted  in  a  thousand  wrong 
ways  in  conformity  with  ideas  already  fami- 
liar. The  experiments  above  described, 
finding  a  public  mind  which  had  never  dis- 
covered a  fact  or  conceived  an  idea  at  all 
analogous,  were  of  course  ungraciously  re- 
ceived. It  was  lield  to  be  impious,  even 
to  surmise  that  animals  could  have  been 
formed  through  any  instrumentality  of  an 
apparatus  devised  by  human  skill.  The 
more  likely  account  of  the  phenomena  was 
said  to  be,  that  the  insects  were  only  de- 
veloped from  ova,  resting  either  in  the  fluid 
or  in  the  wooden  frame  on  which  tlie  expe- 
riments took  place.  On  these  objections 
the  following  remarks  may  be  made.  The 
supposition  of  impiety  arises  from  an  entire 
misconception  of  what  is  implied  by  an  ab- 
original creation  of  insects.  The  experi- 
mentalists could  never  be  considered  as  the 
author  of  the  existence  of  these  creatures, 
except  by  the  utmost  unreasoning  igno- 
rance. The  utmost  that  can  be  claimed 
for,  or  imputed  to  him  is  that  he  arranged 
the  natural  conditions  under  which  the 
true  creative  energy — that  of  the  Divine 
Author  of  all  things — was  pleased  to  work 
in  that  instance.  On  the  hypothesis  here 
brought  forward  the  acarus  Crossii  was  a 
type  of  being  ordained  from  the  beginning, 
and  destined  to  be  realised  under  certain 
physical  conditions.  Whe^  a  human  hand 
brought  these  conditions  fnto  the  pro- 
per arrangement,  it  did  an  act  a^^in  to  hun- 
dreds of  famliar  ones  which  we  execute 
every  day,  and  which  are  followed  W  natu 
ral  results;  but  it  did  nothing  more^.  The 
production  of  the  insect,  if  it  did  takcY'lace 
as  assumed,  was  as  clearly  an  act  oixthe 
Almighty  himself,  as  if  he  had  fashioned  Jt 
with  hands.  For  the  presumption  that  8tp 
act  of  aboriginal  creation  did  take  place^^ 
there  is  this  to  be  said,  that,  in  Mr. 
Weekes's  experiment,  every  care  that  inge- 
nuity could  devise  was  taken  to  exclude 
the  possibility  of  a  development  of  the  in- 
sects  from  ova.  The  wood  of  the  frame 
was  baked  in  a  powerful  heat;  a  bell- 
shaped  glass  covered  the  apparatus,  and 
from  this  the  atmosphere  was  excluded  by 
the  constantly  rising  fumes  from  the  liquid, 
for  the  emission  of  which  there  was  an 
aperture  so  arranged  at  the  top  of  the  glass, 
that  only  these  fumes  could  pass.  The  wa- 
ter was  distilled,  and  the  substance  of  the 
silicate  had  been  subjected  to  white  heat. 
Thus  every  source  of  fallacy  seemed  to  be 
shut  up.  In  such  circumstances,  a  candid 
mind,  which  sees  nothing  either  impious 
or  unphilosophieal  in  the  idea  of  a  new 
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creation,  will  be  disposed  to  think  that 
there  is  less  difficulty  in  believing  in  such  a 
creation  having  actually  taken  place,  than 
in  believing  that  in  two  instances,  separated 
in  place  and  time,  exactly  the  same  insects 
should  have  chanced  to  arise  from  con- 
cealed ova,  and  these  a  species  heretofore 
unknown."  The  next  chapter  is  on  the 
"  Hypothesis  of  the  Development  of  the 
Vegetable  and  Animal  Kingdoms,''  and  the 
author  proceeds — 

"Ithasbeenalready  intimated, asageneral 
fact,  that  there  is  an  obvious  gradation 
amongst  the  families  of  both  the  vegetable 
and  animal  kingdoms,  from  the  simple 
lichen  and  animalcule  respectively  up  to 
the  highest  order  of  dicotyledonous  trees 
and  the  mammalia.  Confining  our  atten- 
tion, in  the  meantime,  to  the  animal  king- 
dom— it  does  not  appear  that  this  gradation 
passes  along  one  line,  on  which  every  form 
of  animal  life  can  be,  as  it  were,  strung ; 
there  may  be  branching  or  double  lines  at 
some  places;  or  the  whole  may  be  in  a  cir- 
cle composed  of  minor  circles,  as  has  been 
recently  suggested.  But  still  it  is  incontest- 
able that  there  are  general  appearances  of 
a  scale  beginning  with  the  simple  and  ad- 
vancing to  the  complicated.  The  animal 
kingdom  was  divided  by  Cuvier  into  four 
sub-kingdoms,  or  divisions,  and  these  ex- 
hibit an  unequivocal  gradation  in  the  order 
in  which  they  are  here  enumerated: — Ra- 
diata  (polypes,  &c. ),  mollusca  (pulpy 
animals),  articulata  (jointed  animals), 
vertebrata  (animals  with  internal  skeleton). 
The  gradation  can,  in  like  manner,  be  clear- 
ly traced  in  the  classes  into  which  the  sub- 
kingdoms  are  subdivided,  as,  for  instance, 
when  we  take  those  of  the  vertebrata  in 
this  order — reptiles,  fishes,  birds,  mammals. 

"  While  the  external  forms  of  all  these 
various  animals  are  so  different,  it  is  very 
remarkable  that  the  whole  are,  after  all, 
variations  of  a  fundamental  plan,  which 
can  be  traced  as  a  basis  throughout  the 
whole,  the  variations  being  merely  modifi- 
cations of  that  plan  to  suit  the  particular 
conditions  in  which  each  particular  animal 
has  been  designed  to  live.  Starting  from 
the  primeval  germ,  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
is  the  representative  of  a  particular  order  of 
full-grown  animals,  we  find  all  others  to  be 
merely  advances  from  that  type,  with  the 
extension  of  endowments  and  m edification 
of  forms  which  are  required  in  each  particu- 
lar case;  each  form,  also,  retaining  a  strong 
affinity  to  that  which  precedes  it,  and  tend- 
ing to  impress  its  own  features  on  that 
which  succeeds.  This  unity  of  structure, 
as  it  is  called,  becomes  the  more  remarkable, 
when  we  observe  that  the  organs,  while 
preserving  a  resemblance,  are  often  put  to 
ffarent  nst,     For  example :   the  rtb»  b^ 


come,  in  the  serpent,  organs  of  locomotion, 
and  the  snout  is  extended,  in  the  elephant, 
into  a  prehensile  instrument. 

"  It  is  equally  remarkable  that  analogont 
purposes  are  served  in  different  animals  by 
organs  essentially  different.  Thus,  the  mam- 
malia breathe  by  lungs  ;  the  fishes  by  gilla. 
Tliese  are  not  modifications  of  one  organ, 
but  distinct  organs.  In  mammifers,  the 
gills  exist  and  act  at  an  early  stage  of  the 
foetal  state,  but  afterwards  go  bade  and  ap- 
pear no  more  ;  while  the  lungs  are  developed. 
In  fishes,  again,  the  gills  only  are  fully  de- 
veloped ;  while  the  lung  structure  either 
makes  no  advance  at  all,  or  only  appears  in 
the  rudimentary  form  of  an  air  IJladder. 
So,  also,  the  baleen  of  the  whale  and  the 
teeth  of  the  land  mammalia  are  different 
organs.  The  whale,  in  embryo,  shows  the 
rudiments  of  teeth;  but  these  not  being 
wanted,  are  not  developed,  and  the  baleen 
is  brought  forward  instead.  The  land 
animals,  we  may  also  be  sure,  have  the 
rudiments  of  baleen  in  their  organisation. 
In  many  instances,  a  particular  structure  is 
found  advanced  to  a  certain  point  in  a  par- 
ticular set  of  animals  (for  instance,  feet  iu 
the  serpent  tribe),  although  it  is  not  there 
required  in  any  degree ;  but  the  peculiarity, 
being  carried  a  little  farther  forward,  is 
perhaps  useful  in  the  next  set  of  animals  in 
tlie  scale.  Such  are  called  rudimentary 
organs.  With  this  class  of  phenomena  are 
to  be  ranked  the  useless  mammee  of  the 
male  human  being,  and  the  unrequired 
process  of  bone  in  the  male  opossum,  which 
is  needed  in  the  female  for  supporting  her 
pouch.  Such  curious  features  are  most 
conspicuous  in  animals  which  form  links 
between  various  classes. 

"As  formerly  stated,  the  marsupials,  stand- 
ing at  the  bottom  of  the  mammalia,  show 
their  affinity  to  the  oviparous  vertebrata,  by 
the  rudiments  of  two  canals  passing  from 
near  the  anus  to  the  external  surfaces  of  the 
viscera,  which  are  fully  developed  in  fishes, 
being  required  by  them  for  the  respiration 
of  aerated  waters,  but  which  are  not  needed 
by  the  atmosphere-breathing  marsupials. 
We  have  also  the  peculiar  form  of  the 
sternum  and  rib-bones  of  the  lizards  repre- 
sented  in  the  mammalia  in  certain  white 
cartilaginous  lines  traceable  among  their 
abdominal  muscles.  The  struphionidae 
(birds  of  the  ostrich  type)  form  a  link  be- 
tween birds  and  mammalia,  and  in  them 
we  find  the  wings  imperfectly  or  not  at  all 
developed,  a  diaphragm  and  urinary  sae 
(organs  wanting  in  other  birds),  and  feathers 
approaching  the  nature  of  hair.  Again, 
the  ornithorynchus  belongs  to  a  class  at  the 
bottom  of  the  mammalia,  and  approximat* 
ing  to  birds,  and  in  It  behold  the  bill  aad 
web-f(ef  t  of  that  order ! 
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"  For  further  illustration,  it  is  obvious 
that,  various  as  may  be  the  lengths  of  the 
upper  park  of  the  vertebral  column  in  the 
mammalia,  it  always  consists  of  the  same 
parts.  The  giraffe  has  in  its  tall  neck  the 
same  number  of  bones  with  the  pig,  which 
scarcely  appears  to  have  a  neck  at  all. 
Man,  again,  has  no  tail ;  but  the  notion  of 
a  much-ridiculed  philosopher  of  the  last 
century  is  riot  altogether,  as  it  happens, 
without  foundation,  for  the  bones  of  a  cau- 
dal extremity  exist  in  an  imdeveloped  state 
in  the  os  coccyyis  of  the  human  subject. 
The  limbs  of  all  the  vertebrate  animals  are, 
in  like  manner,  on  one  plan,  however  various 
they  may  appear.  In  the  hind-leg  of  a 
horse,  for  example,  the  angle  called  the  hock 
is  the  same  part  which  in  us  forms  the  heel ; 
and  the  horse,  and  all  other  quadrupeds, 
with  almost  the  solitary  exception  of  the 
bear,  walk,  in  reality,  upon  what  answers  to 
the  toes  of  a  human  being.  In  this  and 
many  other  quadrupeds  the  fore  part  of  the 
extremities  is  shrunk  up  in  a  hoof,  as  the 
tail  of  the  human  being  is  shrunk  up  in  the 
bony  mass  at  the  bottom  of  the  back.  The 
bat,  on  the  other  hand,  has  these  parts 
largely  developed.  The  membrane,  com- 
monly called  its  wing,  is  framed  chiefly 
upon  bones  answering  precisely  to  those  of 
the  human  hand;  its  extinct  congener,  the 
pterodactyle,  had  the  same  membrane  ex- 
tended upon  the  fore-finger  only,  which  in 
that  animal  was  prolonged  to  an  extraordi- 
nary extent.  In  the  paddles  of  the  whale 
and  other  animals  of  its  order,  we  see  the 
same  bones  as  in  the  more  highly  developed 
extremeties  of  the  land  mammifers;  and 
even  the  serpent  tribes,  which  present  no 
external  appearance  of  such  extremeties, 
possess  them  in  reality,  but  in  an  unde- 
veloped or  rudimental  state. 

"These  facts  (says  the  author)  clearly 
show  how  all  the  various  organic  forms  of 
our  world  are  bound  up  in  one — how  a  fun- 
damental   unity    pervades     and  embraces 

them  all After  what  we  have  seen,  the 

idea  of  a  separate  exertion  [by  the  Deity] 
for  each  must  appear  totally  inadmissable. 
Tlie  single  fact  of  abortive  or  rudimentary 
organs  condemns  it  ,•  for  these,  on  such  a  sup- 
position, could  he  regarded  in  no  other  light 
than  as  blemishes  or  blunders"  (5). 

"  We  have  yet  to  advert  to  the  most  in- 
teresting class  of  facts  connected  with  the 
laws  of  organic  development.  It  is  only  in 
recent  times  that  physiologists  have  observ- 
ed that  each  animal  passes,  in  the  course  of 
its  germinal  history,  through  a  series  of 
changes  resembling  tiie  permanent  forms 
of  the  various  orders  of  animals  inferior  to 
it  in  the  scale.  Thus,  for  instance,  an  in- 
«eet,  standing  at  the  head  of  the  articulated 
animals,  ii,  in  thft  larva  state,  a  tru«  ann«- 
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lid,  or  worm,  the  annelida  being  the  low- 
est in  the  same  class.  The  embryo  of  a 
crab  resembles  the  perfect  animal  of  the  in- 
ferior order  myriapoda,  and  passes  through 
fill  the  forms  of  transition  which  characterise 
tlic  intermediate  tribes  of  crustacea.  The 
IVog,  for  some  time  after  its  birth,  is  a  fish 
with  external  gills,  and  other  organs  fitting 
it  for  an  aquatic  life,  all  of  which  are  chang- 
ed as  it  advances  to  maturity,  and  becomes 
a  land  animal.  The  mammifer  only  passes 
through  still  more  stages,  according  to  its 
higher  place  in  the  scale.  Nor  is  man  him- 
self exempt  from  this  law.  His  first  form 
is  that  which  is  permanent  in  the  animal- 
cule. His  organisation  gradually  passes 
through  conditions  generally  resembling 
a  fish,  a  reptile,  a  bird,  and  the  lower  mam- 
malia, before  it  attains  its  specific  maturity. 
At  one  of  the  last  stages  of  his  foetal  career, 
he  exhibits  an  intermaxillary  bone  which  is 
characteristic  of  the  perfect  ape ;  this  is 
suppressed,  and  he  may  then  be  said  to 
take  leave  of  the  simial  type,  and  become  a 
true  human  creature.  Even,  as  we  shall 
see,  the  varieties  of  his  race  are  represented 
in  the  progressive  development  of  an  indi- 
vidual of  the  highest,  before  we  see  the 
adult  Caucasian,  the  highest  point  yet  at- 
tained in  the  animal  scale. 

"  To  come  to  particular  points  of  the  or- 
ganisation. The  brain  of  man,  which  ex- 
ceeds that  of  all  other  animals  in  com- 
plexity of  organisation  and  fulness  of  de- 
velopment, is,  at  one  early  period,  only 
'  a  simple  fold  of  nervous  matter,  with 
difficulty  distinguishable  into  three  parts, 
while  a  little  tail-like  prolongation  towards 
the  hinder  parts,  and  which  had  been  the 
first  to  appear,  is  the  only  representation  of 
a  spinal  marrow.  Now,  in  this  state  it 
perfectly  resembles  the  brain  of  an  adult 
fish,  thus  assuming  in  transitu  the  form 
that  in  the  fish  is  permanent.  In  a  short 
time,  however,  the  structure  is  become 
more  complex,  the  parts  more  distinct,  the 
spinal  marrow  better  marked;  it  is  now 
the  brain  of  a  reptile.  The  change  con- 
tinues ;  by  a  singular  motion,  certain  parts 
{corpora  quadragemina)  which  had  hitherto 
appeared  on  the  upper  surface,  now  pass 
towards  the  lower  ;  the  former  is  their  per- 
manent situation  in  fishes  and  reptiles,  the 
latter  in  birds  and  mammalia.  This  is  ano- 
ther advance  in  the  scale,  but  more  remains 
yet  to  be  done.  The  complication  of  the 
organ  increases;  cavities  termed  ventricles 
are  formed,  which  do  not  exist  in  fishes, 
reptiles,  or  birds  ;  curiously  organised  parts, 
such  as  the  corpora  striata,  are  added ;  it  is 
now  the  brain  of  the  mammalia.  Its  last 
and  final  change  alone  seems  wanting,  that 
which  shall  render  it  the  brain  of  man.— 
(Lords*  Popular  Phisiology,)  And  thi« 
«hAng^  in  time  tgkt*  place. 
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So  also  with  the  heart.    This  organ,  in  I  tion,  both  ftnlmal  And  Ttgetable.     Wt  hftra 


tb«  mammalia,  consists  of  four  cavities, 
but  In  the  reptiles  of  only  three,  and  in 
fishes  of  two  only,  while  in  the  articulated 
animals  it  is  merely  a  prolonged  tube. 
Now  in  the  mammal  fcetus,  at  a  certain 
early  stage,  the  organ  has  the  form  of  a 
prolonged  tube  J  and  a  human  being  may 
be  said  to  have  thou  the  heart  of  an  insect. 
Subsequently  it  is  shortened  and  widened, 
and  becomes  divided  by  a  contractiou  into 
two  parts,  a  ventricle  and  au  auricle  ;  it  is 
now  the  heart  of  a  fish.  A  subdivision  of  the 
auricle  afterwards  makes  a  triple  chamber- 
ed form,  as  in  the  heart  of  the  reptile  tribes  ,- 
lastly,  the  ventricle  being  also  subdivided,  it 


seen  that  it  is  a  form  of  being  which  elec* 
trie  agency  will  produce — though  not  per- 
haps usher  into  full  life — in  albumen,  one 
of  those  compound  elements  of  animal 
bodies,  of  which  another  (urea)  has  been 
made  by  artificial  means.  Remembering 
these  things,  we  are  drawn  on  to  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  first  step  in  the  creation  of 
life  upon  this  planet  was  a  chemico -electric 
operation,  by  tohich  simple  germinal  vesicles 
were  produced.  This  is  so  much,  but  what 
were  the  next  steps?  Let  a  common  vege- 
table infusion  help  us  to  an  answer.  There, 
as  we  iiave  seen,  simple  forms  are  produced 
at  first,  but  afterwards   they  become  more 


becomes    a   full    mammal   heart !  complicated,  until  at  length  the  life-pro- 


The  tendency  of  all  these  illustrations  is  to 
make  us  look  to  development  as  the  princi- 
ple which  has  been  immediately  concerned 
in  the  peopling  of  this  globe,  a  process  ex- 
tending over  a  vast  space  of  time,  but 
which  is  nevertheless  connected  in  cha- 
racter with  the  briefer  process  by  v^hich  an 
individual  being  is  evoked  from  a  simple 
germ.  What  mystery  is  there  here— and 
how  shall  I  proceed  to  enunciate  the  con- 


ducing powers  of  the  infusion  are  exhausted. 
Are  we  to  presume  that,  in  this  case,  the 
simple  engender  the  complicated  ?  Un- 
doubtedly, this  would  not  be  more  wonder- 
ful as  a  natural  process  than  one  which  we 
never  think  of  wondering  at,  because 
familiar  to  us — namely,  that  in  the  gesta- 
tion of  the  mammals,  the  animalcule-like 
ovum  of  a  few  days  is  the  parent,  in  a 
sense,  of  the  chick-like  form  of  a  few  weeks, 


ception  which  I  have  ventured  to  form  of  |  and  that  in  all  the  subsequent  stages — fish, 
what  may  prove  to  be  its  proper  solution  ! 
It  is  an  idea  by  no  means  calculated  to  im- 
press by  it  greatness,  or  to  puzzle  by  its 
profoundness.  It  i  s  au  idea  more  marked 
by  simplicity  than  perhaps  any  other  of 
those  which  have  explained  the  great  secrets 


reptile,  &c. — the  one  may,  with  scarcely  a 
metaphor,  be  said  to  be  the  progenitor  of 
the  other.  I  suggest,  then,  as  an  hypo- 
thesis already  countenanced  by  much  that 
is  ascertained,  and  likely  to  be  further 
sanctioned   by  much    that    remains   to    be 


of  nature.  But  in  this  lies,  perhaps,  one  I  known,  that  the  first  step  was  an  advance 
of  its  strongest  claims  to  the  faith  of  man-  ,  under  favour  of  peculiar  conditions,  from 
kind.  1  the  simplest  forms  of  being,  to  the  next  more 

"The  whole  train  of  animated  beings,  from  j  co?«pZjfflfecJ,    and    this   through  th^    medium 
the  simplest  and  oldest  up   to  the  highest  |  of    the    ordinary    process     of     generation. 

and  most  recent,  are,  then,   to  be  regarded  j It  is  fully  established  that  a  human 

as   a  series  of  advances    of  the  principle  of 
development,  which  have  depended  upon  ex- 


ternal physical  circumstances,  to  which  the 
resulting  animals  are  appropriate.  I  con- 
template the  whole  phenomena  as  having 
been  in  the  first  place  arranged  in  the  coun- 
sels of  Divine  Wisdom,  to  take  place,  not 
only  upon  this  sphere,  but  upon  all  the 
others  in  space,  under  necessary  modifica- 
tions, and  as  being  carried  on,  from  first  to 
last,  here  and  elsewhere,  under  immediate 
favour  of  the  creative  will  or  energy.  The 
nucleated  vesicle,  the  fundamental  form  of 
all  organisation,  we  must  regard  as  the  meet- 
ing-point between  the  inorganic  and  the 
organic — the  end  of  the  miiieral  and  be- 
ginning of  the  vegetable  and  animal  kiug- 
doms,  which  thence  start  in  different  direc- 
tions, but  in  perfect  parallelism  and  analogy. 
We  have  already  seen  that  this  nucleated 
vesicle  is  itself  a  type  of  mature  and  inde- 
pendent being  in  the  infusory  animalcules, 
as  well  as  the  starting  point  of  the  festal 
progress  of  every  higher  individual  in  crea- 
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family,  tribe,  or  nation,  is  liable,  in  the 
I  course  of  generations,  to  be  either  advanced 
'  from  a  mean  form  to  a  higher  one,  or  de- 
I  graded  from  a  higher  to  a  lower,  by  the 
I  influence  of  the  physical  conditions  in  which 
j  it  lives.  The  coarse  features,  and  other 
structural  peculiarities  of  the  negro  race 
only  continue  while  these  people  live  amidst 
the  circumstances  usually  associated  with 
barbarism.  In  a  more  temperate  clime, 
and  higher  social  state,  the  face  and  figure 
become  greatly  refined.  The  few  African 
nations  which  possess  any  civilisation  also 
exhibit  forms  approaching  the  Eiiropean; 
and  when  the  same  people  in  the  United 
States  of  America  have  enjoyed  a  within- 
door  life  for  several  generations,  they  assim- 
ilate to  the  whites  amongst  whom  they  live. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  authentic 
instances  of  a  people  originally  well-formed 
and  good-looking,  being  brought,  by  im- 
perfect diet  and  a  variety  of  physical 
hardships,  to  a  meaner  form.  It  is  remark- 
able that  prominence  of  the  jaws,  a  recession 
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tad  diminaiioii  of  the  eranium,  and  an 
•longation  and  att«nuation  of  the  limbg, 
are  peculiarities  always  produced  by  these 
miserable  conditions,  for  they  indicate  an 
unequivocal  retrogression  towards  the  type 
of  the  lower  animals.  Thus  we  see  nature 
alike  willing  to  go  back  and  to  go  forward. 
Both  effects  are  simply  the  result  of  the 
operation  of  the  law  of  development  in  the 
generative  system.  Give  good  conditions, 
it  advances  ;  bad  ones,  it  recedes.  Now, 
perhaps,  it  is  only  because  there  is  no  longer 
a  possibility,  in  the  higher  types  of  being, 
of  giving  sufficiently  favourable  conditions 
to  carry  on  species  to  species,  that  we  see 
the  operation  of  the  law  so  far  limited. 

"  Let  us  trace  this  law  also  in  the  pro- 
duction of  certai  n  classes  of  monstrosities. 
A  human  foetus  is  often  left  with  one  of  the 
most  important  parts  of  its  frame  imper- 
fectly developed  :  the  heart  for  instance, 
goes  no  farther  than  the  three-chambered 
form,  so  that  it  is  the  heart  of  a  reptile. 
There  are  even  instances  of  this  organ  being 
left  in  the  two-chambered  or  fish  form. 
Such  defects  are  the  result  of  nothing  more 
than  a  failure  of  the  power  of  development 
in  the  system  of  the  mother,  occasioned  by 
weak  health  or  misery.  Here  we  have  ap- 
parently a  realisation  of  the  converse  of 
those  conditions  which  carry  on  species  to 
species,  so  far,  at  least,  as  one  organ  is  con- 
cerned. Seeing  a  complete  specific  retro- 
gression in  this  one  point,  how  easy  it  is  to 
imagine  an  access  of  favourable  conditions 
sufficient  to  reverse  the  phenomenon,  and 
make  a  fish  mother  develop  a  reptile  heart, 
or  a  reptile  mother  develop  a  mammal 
one.  It  is  no  great  boldness  to  surmise 
that  a  super-adequacy  in  (ho  measure  of 
this  under-adequacy  (and  the  one  thing 
seems  as  natural  an  occurrence  as  the  other) 
would  suffice  in  a  goose  to  give  its  progeny 
the  body  of  a  rat,  and  produce  the  ornitho- 
rynchus,  or  might  give  the  progeny  of  an 
omithorynchus  the  mouth  and  feet  of  a  true  | 
rodent,  and  thus  complete  at  two  stages  the  j 
passage  from  the  aves  to  the  mammalia  (G). 
"  Perhaps  even  the  transition  from  spe- 
cies to  species  does  still  take  placein  some  of 
the  obscurer  fields  of  creation,  or  under  extra  • 
ordinary  casualties,  though  science  professes 
to  have  no  such  facts  on  record.  It  is  here 
to  be  remarked,  that  such  facts  might  often 
happen,  and  yet  no  record  betaken  of  them, 
for  so  strong  is  the  prepossession  for  the 
doctrine  of  invariable  like  production,  that 
such  circumstances,  on  occurring,  would  be 
almost  sure  to  be  explained  away  on  some 
other  supposition,  or,  if  presented,  would 
be  disbelieved  and  neglected  (7).  Science, 
therefore,  has  no  such  facts,  for  the  very 
same  reason  that  some  small  ^ects  are  said 
to  have  no  discreditable  members — namely, 
that  they  do  not  receive  such  persons,  and 
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txferuda  all  who  btgrin  to  vefg«  upon  the 
character.     There  are,  narerthelcBg,  some 
facts  which  hav«  chanced  to   be  reported 
without  any  reference  to  this    hypothesis, 
and  which  it  seems  extremely  difficult  to 
explain  satisfactorily  upon  any  other.     One 
of  these  has   already  been  mentioned — a 
progression  in  the  forms  of  the  animalcules 
in  a  vegetable  infusion  from  the  simpler  to 
the  more  complicated,  a  sort  of  microcosm 
representing  the  whole  history  of  the  pro- 
gress of  animal  creation  as  displayed  by 
geology.     Another  is  given  in  the  history  of 
the  Acarus  Crossii,  which  may  be  only  the 
ultimate  stage  of  a  series  of  similar  trans- 
formations effected  by  electric  agency  in  the 
solution  subjected  to  it.    There  is,  however, 
one  direct  case  of  a  translation  of  species, 
which  has  been  presented  with  a  respecta- 
ble amount  of  authority.     It  appears,  that, 
whenever  oats  sown  at  the  usual  time  are 
kept  cropped  down  during  summer  and  au- 
tumn, and  allowed  to  remain  over  the  win- 
ter, a  thin  crop  of  rye  is  the  harvest  presen- 
ted   at  the  close  of  the  ensuing  summer. 
This  experiment  has  been  tried  repeatedly, 
with  but  one  result;  invariably  the  secale 
cereak  is  the  crop  reaped  where  the  avena 
saliva,   a  recognised   different  species  was 
sown.      Now  it  will  not  satisfy  a  strict  in- 
quirer to  be  told  that  the  seeds  of  the  rye 
were  latent  in  the  ground  and  only  super- 
seded the  dead  product  of  the  oats  ;    for  if 
any  such  fact  were  in  the  case,  why  should 
the  usurping  grain  be  always  rye?  Perhaps 
those  curious  facts  which  have  been  stated 
with  regard   to   forests  of  one  kind  of  trees, 
when  burnt  down,  being  succeeded  (without 
planting)  by  other  kinds,  may  yet  be  found 
most  explicable,  as  this  is,   upon  the  hypo- 
thesis of  a  progression  of  species  which  takes 
place   under  certain  favouring  conditions, 
now  apparently  of  comparatively  rare  occur- 
rence.      The  case  of  the  oats  is  the  more 
valuable,  as  bearing  upon  the  suggestion  as 
to  a  protraction  of  the  gestation  at  a  par- 
ticular part  of  its  course.     Here  the  genera- 
tive  process   is,    by   the   simple   mode  of 
cropping  down,  kept  up  for  a  whole  year 
beyond  its  usual  term.      The  type  is  thus 
allowed  to  advance,  and  what  was  oats  be- 
comes rye. 

*'  The  idea,  then,  which  I  form  of  the 
progress  of  organic  life  upon  the  globe — and 
the  hypothesis  is  applicable  to  all  similar 
theatres  of  vital  being — is,  tfiat  the  simplest 
and  most  primitive  type,  under  a  law  to  which 
that  of  Uke-prcduction  is  subordinate,  gave 
birth  to  the  type  next  above  it,  that  this  again 
produced  the  next  higher,  and  so  on  to  the  very 
highest,  the  stages  of  advance  being  in  all 
cases  very  small — namely,  from  one  species 
only  to  another;  so  that  the  phenomenon 
has  always  been  of  a  simple  and  modest 
character.    Whether  the  whole  of  any  spe- 
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eies  was  at  oncaktranslated  forward,  or  only 
a  few  parents  were  employed  to  give  birth 
to  the  new  type,  must  remain  undetermined; 
but,   supposing   that   the   former   was  the 
ease,   we  must   presume    that    the    moves 
along  the  line  or  lines  were  simultaneous, 
90  that  the  place  vacated  by  one  species  was 
immediately  taken  by  the  next  in  succes- 
sion, and  so  on  back  to   the   first,  for  the 
supply  of  which  the  formation  of  a  new  ger- 
minal vesicle  out  of  inorganic  matter  was 
alone  necessary.     Thus,  the   production  of 
new  forms  as  shown  in  the  pages  of  the  geolo- 
gical record,  has  never  been  anything  more 
than  a  new  stage  of  progress  in  gestation,  an 
event  as  simply    natural,  and  attended  as 
little  by  any  circumstances  of  a  wonderful 
or  startling  kind,  as  the  silent  advance  of  an 
ordinary  mother  from  one  week  to  another 
of  her  pregnancy.     Yet,  be  it  remembered, 
the  whole  phenomena  are,  in  another  point 
of  view,  wonders  of  the  highest  kind,  for  in 
each  of  them  we  have  to  trace  the  effect  of 
an  Almighty  Will  which  had  arranged  the 
whole  in  such  harmony  with  external  phy- 
sical circumstances,  that  both  were  develop- 
ed in  parallel  steps— and  probably  this  de- 
velopment upon  our  planet  is  but  a  sam- 
ple of  what  has  taken  place,   through  the 
same  cause,  in  all  the  other  countless  thea- 
tres of  being  which  are  suspended  in  space. 
"  This  may  be  the  proper  place  at  which 
to  introduce  the  preceding  illustrations  in  a 
form  calculated  to  bring  tl.sm  more  forci- 
bly before  the  mind  of  the  reader.     [The 
author  then  says  that  a  table  w  hich  he  gives 
was  suggested  "in   consequence  of  seeing 
the  scale  of  animated  nature  presented  in 
Dr.  Fletcher's  Rudiments  of  Physiology," 
and  which  we  have  given  in  another  form.] 
Taking  that  scale  as  its  basis,  it  shov/s  the 
wonderful  parity  observed  in  the  progress 
of  creation,  as  presented  to  our  observation 
in  the  succession  of  fossils,  and  also  in  the 
foetal  progress  of  one  of  the  principal  hu- 
man organs  (8).     This  scale,  it  may  be  re- 
marked, was  not  made  up  with  a  view  to 
support  such  an  hypothesis  as  the  ])resent, 
nor  with  any  apparent  regard  to  the  history 
of  fossils,  but  merely  to  express   the   ap- 
pearance of  advancement  in  the  orders  of  the 
Cuvierian  system,  assuming,  as  the  criterion 
of  that  advancement,  '  an  increase  in  the 
number  and  extent  of  the  manifestations  of 
life,  or  of  the  relations  which  an  organised 
being  bears  to  the  external  world.'      Ex- 
cepting in  the  relative  situation  of  the  an- 
nelida  and  a  few  of  the  mammal  order?, 
the  parity  is  perfect;    nor  may  even  these 
small  discrepancies  appear  when  the  order 
of  fossils  shall  have  been  further  investi- 
gated, or  a  more  correct  scale  shall  have 
been  formed.      Meanwhile,  it  is  a  wonder- 
ful evidence  in  favour  of  our  hypothesis; 
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that  a  scale  formed  so  arbitrarily  should  co  - 
incide  to  such  a  nearness  with  our  present 
knowledge  of  the  succession  of  animal 
forms  upon  earth,  and  also  that  both  of 
these  series  should  harmonise  so  well  with 
the  view  given  by  the  modern  physiologists 
of  the  embryotic  progress  of  one  of  the  or- 
gans of  the  highest  order  of  animals." 

The  Foetal  Human  Brain  resembles  in  the 
1st  month,  that  of  an  a vertebrated  animal. 
And  corresponds  with  the  brains  of  the  ani- 
mals found  in — 1.  gneiss  and  mica-slate 
system* ;  zoophyta,  polypiaria  (2.  clay  slate 
and  grawacke  system) ;  conchifera,  double- 
shelled  mollusks,  Crustacea  (3.  siluriaa  sys- 
tem) ;  annelida ;  crustaceous  fishes  (4.  old 
red  sandstone). 

The  2nd  month,  that  ofafsh.  And  cor- 
responds with — True  fishes  (o.  carbonife- 
rous formation). 

The  3rd  month,  that  of  a  iurtlc.  And 
corresponds  with — Piscine  saurians  (ichthy- 
osaurus, &c.),  pterodactyles,  crocodiles,  tor- 
toises, batrachians  (6.  new  red  sandstone). 
The  4th  month,  that  of  a  bird. 
(In  7.  oolite,  8.  cretaceous  formation, 
there  is  a  blank,  the  bone  only  of  an  animal 
belonging  to  the  class  mammalia  (a  marsu- 
pial animal)  having  been  found. 

The  5th  month,  that  of  a  rodent ;  the  6th 
month,  that  of  a  ruminant.  And  corres- 
ponds with — Pachydermata  (tapirs, horses), 
rodentia  (dormouse,  squirrel),  marsupialia, 
or  racoon,  opossum  (9.  lower  eocene). 

The  7th  month,  that  of  a  digitigrade  ani- 
mal. And  corresponds  with — Genette,fox, 
wolf  (10.  miocene). 

The  8th  month,  that  of  the  quadrumana. 
And  corresponds  with — Monkeys  (11.  plio- 
cene). 

The  9th  month,  attains  a  full  human  cha- 
racter. And  man  is  only  found  on  the  su- 
perficial deposits. 

So,  in  the  scale  of  the  animal  kingdom. 
The  foetal  human  brain  resembles  in  succes- 
sion the  brains  distinguishing  the  classes  ih 
the  four  great  divisions  of  Cuvier. 

The  1st  month — the  radiata,  mollusca, 
articulata.  2nd  month — pisces  (fishes).  3rd 
month — reptilia  (reptiles).  4th  month — 
aves  (birds).  5th,  6th,  7th,  8th,  and  9th— 
the  class  mammalia,  in  its  various  orders. 

•'  The  reader  has  seen  physical  conditions 
several  times  referred  to,  as  to  be  presumed 
to  have  in  some  way  governed  the  pro- 
gress of  the  development  of  the  zoological 
circle.  This  language  may  seem  vague, 
and,  it  may  be  asked — can  any  particular 


*  The  Geological  strata  are  numbered 
according  to  the  order  of  their  ascension. 
Gneiss  and  mica-slate  being  the  lowest  in 
which  organic  remains  are  found. 
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physical  condition  be  adduced  as  likely  to 
have  affected  development?  To  this  it 
may  be  answered,  that  air  and  light  are 
probably  amongst  the  principal  agencies  of 
this  kind  which  operated  in  educing  the 
various  forms  of  being.  Light  is  found  to 
be  essential  to  the  development  of  the  in- 
dividual embryo.  When  tadpoles  were 
placed  in  a  perforated  box,  and  that  box 
sunk  in  the  Seine,  light  being  the  only  con- 
dition thus  abstracted,  they  grew  to  a  great 
size  in  their  original  form,  but  did  not  pass 
through  the  usual  metamorphose  which 
brings  them  to  their  mature  state  as  frogs. 
The  proteus,  an  animal  of  the  frog  kind, 
inhabiting  the  subterraneous  waters  of  Car  • 
niola,  and  which  never  acquires  perfect 
lungs  so  as  to  become  a  land  animal,  is  pre- 
sumed to  be  an  example  of  arrested  de- 
velopment,  from  the  same  cause.  When, 
in  connexion  with  these  facts,  we  learn  that 
human  mothers  living  in  dark  and  close 
cells  under  ground — that  is  to  say,  with  an 
inadequate  provision  of  air  and  light — are 
found  to  produce  an  unusual  proportion  of 
defective  children,  we  can  appreciate  the 
important  effects  of  both  these  physical 
conditions  in  ordinary  reproduction.  Now 
there  is  nothing  to  forbid  the  supposition 
that  the  earth  has  been  at  different  stages 
of  its  career  under  different  conditions,  as 
to  both  air  and  light.  On  the  contrary, 
we  have  seen  reason  for  supposing  that  the 
proportion  of  carbonic  acid  gas  (the  ele- 
ment fatal  to  animal  life)  was  larger  at  the 
time  of  the  carboniferous  formation  than  it 
afterwards  became.  We  have  also  seen 
that  astronomers  regard  the  zodiacal  light  as 
a  residuum  of  matter  enveloping  the  sun, 
and  which  was  probably  at  one  time  denser 
than  it  is  now.  Here  we  have  the  indica- 
tions of  causes  for  a  progress  in  the  purifi- 
cation of  the  atmosphere  and  in  the  diffu- 
sion of  light  during  the  earlier  ages  of  the 
earth's  history,  with  which  the  progress  of 
organic  life  may  have  been  conformable. 
An  accession  to  the  proportion  of  oxygen, 
and  the  effulgence  of  the  central  luminary, 
may  have  been  the  immediate  prompting 
cause  of  all  those  advances  from  species  to 
species  which  we  have  seen,  upon  other 
grounds,  to  be  necessarily  supposed  as  hav- 
ing taken  place.  And  causes  of  the  like 
nature  may  well  be  supposed  to  operate  on 
other  spheres  of  being,  as  well  as  on  this. 
I  do  not  indeed  present  these  ideas  as  fur- 
nishing the  true  explanation  of  the  progress 
of  organic  creation  ;  they  are  merely  thrown 
out  as  hints  towards  the  formation  of  a  just 
hypothesis,  the  completion  of  which  is  only 
to  be  looked  for  when  some  considerable 
advances  shall  have  been  made  in  the 
amount  and  character  of  our  stock  of 
knowledge. 
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"  Early  in  this  century,  M.  Lamarck,  a 
naturalist  of  the  higher  character,  sug- 
gested an  hypothesis  of  organic  progress 
which  deservedly  incurred  much  ridicule, 
although  it  contained  a  glimmer  of  the  truth. 
He  surmised,  and  endeavoured,  with  a 
great  deal  of  ingenuity,  to  prove,  that  one 
being  advanced  in  the  course  of  genera- 
tions to  another,  in  consequence  merely  of 
its  experience  of  wants  calling  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  its  faculties  in  a  particular  direc- 
tion, by  which  exercise  new  developments 
of  organs  took  place,  ending  in  variations 
sufficient  to  constitute  a  new  species.  Thus 
he  thought  that  a  bird  would  be  driven  by 
necessity  to  seek  its  food  in  the  water,  and 
that,  in  its  efforts  to  swim,  the  outstretch- 
ing of  its  claws  whould  lead  to  the  expan- 
sion of  the  intermediate  membranes,  and 
it  would  thus  become  webfooted.  Now  it 
is  possible  that  waiats  and  the  exercise  of 
faculties  have  entered  in  some  manner  into 
the  production  of  the  phenomena  which 
we  have  been  considering ;  but  certainly 
not  in  the  way  suggested  by  Lamarck, 
whose  whole  notion  is  obviously  so. inade- 
quate to  account  for  the  rise  of  the  organic 
kingdoms,  that  we  only  can  place  it  with 
pity  among  the  follies  of  the  wise.  Had 
the  laws  of  organic  development  been 
known  in  this  time,  his  theory  might  have 
been  of  a  more  imposing  kind.  It  is  upon 
these  that  the  present  hypothesis  is  mainly 
founded.  I  take  existing  natural  means, 
and  show  them  to  have  been  capable  of 
producing  all  the  existing  organisms,  with 
.the  simple  and  easily  conceivable  aid  of  a 
higher  generative  law,  which  we  perhaps 
still  see  operating  upon  a  limited  scale.  I 
also  go  beyond  the  French  philosopher  to 
a  very  important  point,  the  original  Divine 
conception  of  all  the  forms  of  being  which 
these  natural  laws  were  only  instruments  in 
working  out  and  realising.  The  actuality 
of  such  a  conception  I  hold  to  be  strik- 
ingly demonstrated  by  the  discoveries  of 
Macleay,  Vigors,  and  Swainson,  with  re- 
spect to  the  affinities  and  analogies  of  ani- 
mal (and  by  implication  vegetable)  organ- 
isms. Such  a  regularity  in  the  structure^  as 
we  may  call  it,  of  the  classification  of  ani- 
mals, as  is  shown  in  their  systems,  is  totally 
irreconcilable  with  the  idea  of  form  going 
on  to  form  merely  as  needs  and  wishes  in 
the  animals  themselves  dictated.  Ilad  such 
been  the  case,  all  would  have  been  irregular, 
as  things  arbitrary  necessarily  are.  But,  lo, 
the  whole  plan  of  being  is  as  symmetrical 
as  the  plan  of  a  house,  or  the  laying  out  of 
an  old-fashioned  garden  !  This  must  needs 
have  been  devised  and  arranged  for  before- 
hand. And  what  a  preconception  or  fore- 
thought have  we  here !  Let  us  only  for  a 
moraeat  consider  how  rarious  are  the  ex- 
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ternal  physical  conditions  in  which  animals 
live — climate,  soil,  temperature,  land,  water, 
air — the  peculiarities  of  food,  and  the 
various  ways  in  which  it  is  to  bo  sought ; 
the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  the 
business  of  reproduction  and  the  care-tak- 
ing of  the  young  are  to  be  attended  to — 
all  these  require  to  be  taken  into  account, 
and  thousands  of  animals  were  to  be  formed 
suitable  in  organisation  and  mental  cha- 
racter for  the  concerns  they  were  to  have 
with  these  various  conditions  and  circum- 
stances— here  a  tooth  fitted  for  crushing- 
nuts  ;  there  a  claw  fitted  to  serve  as  a  hook 
for  suspension  ;  here  to  repress  teeth  and 
develop  a  bony  net-work  instead ;  thereto 
arrange  for  a  bronchial  apparatus,  to  last 
only  for  a  certain  brief  time  ;  and  all  these 
animals  were  to  be  schemed  out,  each  as 
a  part  of  a  great  range,  which  was  on  the 
whole  to  be  rigidly  regular  :  let  us,  I  say, 
only  consider  these  things,  and  we  shall  see 
the  decreeing  of  laws  to  bring  the  whole 
about  was  an  act  involving  such  a  degree  of 
wisdom  and  device  as  we  only  can  attribute, 
adoringly,  to  the  one  Eternal  and  Un- 
changeable, It  may  be  asked,  how  does 
this  reflection  comport  with  that  timid 
philosophy  which  would  have  us  to  draw 
back  from  the  investigation  of  God's 
works,  lest  the  knowledge  of  them  should 
make  us  undervalue  his  greatness  and  for- 
[jet  his  paternal  character  ?  Does  it  not 
rather  appear  that  our  ideas  of  the  Deity 
can  only  be  worthy  of  him  in  the  ratio  in 
which  we  advance  in  a  knowledge  of  his 
works  and  ways;  and  that  the  acquisition  of 
this  knowledge  is  consequently  an  available 
means  of  our  growing  in  a  genuine  rever- 
ence for  him  ? 

**  But  the  idea  that  any  of  the  lower  ani- 
mals have  been  concerned  in  any  way  with 
the  origin  of  man— is  not  this  degrading  ? 
Degrading  is  a  term,  expressive  of  a  notion 
of  the  human  mind,  and  the  human  mind 
is  liable  to  prejudices  which  prevent  its  no- 
tions from  being  invariably  correct.  Were 
we  acquainted  for  the  first  time  with  the 
circumstances  attending  the  production  of 
an  individual  of  our  race,  we  might  equally 
think  them  degrading,  and  be  eager  to  deny 
them,  and  exclude  them  from  the  ad- 
mitted truths  of  nature.  Knowing  this  fact 
familiarly  and  beyond  contradiction,  a 
healthy  and  natural  mind  finds  no  diffi- 
culty in  regarding  it  complacently  (9). 
Creative  Providence  has  been  pleased  to 
order  that  it  should  be  so,  and  it  must 
therefore  be  submitted  to.  Now  the  idea 
as  to  the  progress  of  organic  creation,  if  we 
become  satisfied  of  its  truth,  ought  to  be 
received  precisely  in  this  spirit.  It  has 
pleased  Providence  to  arrange  that  one 
species  should  give  birth  to  aiiother.  until 
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the  second  highest  gave  birth  to  man,  who 
is  the  very  highest :  be  it  so,  it  is  our  part 
to  admire  and  to  submit.  The  very  faintest 
notion  of  there  being  anything  ridiculous 
or  degrading  in  the  theory — liow  absurd 
does  it  appear,  when  we  remember  that 
every  individual  amongst  us  actually  pas- 
ses through  the  characters  of  the  insect,  the 
fisli  and  reptile  (to  speak  nothing  of 
others),  before  he  5s  permitted  to  breathe  the 
breath  of  life  !  But  such  notions  are  mere 
emanations  of  false  pride  and  ignorant 
prejudice.  He  who  conceives,  them  little 
reflects  that  they,  in  reality,  involve  the 
principle  of  a  contempt  for  the  works  and 
ways  of  God,  for  it  may  be  asked,  if  He, 
as  appears,  has  chosen  to  employ  inferior 
organisms  as  a  generative  medium  for  the 
production  of  higher  ones,  even  including 
ourselves,  what  right  have  we,  his  humble 
creatures,  to  find  fault?  There  is,  also,  in 
this  prejudice,  an  element  of  unkindliness 
towards  the  lower  animals,  which  is  utterly 
out  of  place.  These  creatures  are  all  of 
them  part  products  of  the  Almighty  con- 
ception, as  well  as  ourselves.  All  of  them 
display  wonderous  evidences  of  his  wis- 
dom and  benevolence.  All  of  them 
have  had  assigned  to  them  by  tlieir  Great 
Father  a  part  in  the  drama  of  the  organic 
world,  as  well  as  ourselves.  Why  should 
they  be  held  in  such  contempt  ?  Let  us 
regard  them  in  a  proper  spirit,  as  parts  of 
the  grand  plan,  instead  of  contemplating 
them  in  the  light  of  frivolous  prejudices, 
and  we  shall  be  altogether  at  a  loss  to  see 
how  there  should  be  any  degradation  in 
the  idea  of  our  race  having  been  genealo- 
gically connected  with  them." 

With  one  more  short  extract  we  shall 
take  leave  of  our  author,  though  the  reader 
who  has  not  seen  the  original  work  must 
not  imagine  that  we  have  gone  through  the 
book— far  from  it,  we  shall  leave  more  than 
one-third  of  it  untouched  :— "  The  general 
conclusions  regarding  the  geography  of  or- 
ganic nature,  may  be  thus  stated.  1.  There 
are  numerous  distinct  foci  of  organic  pro- 
duction throughout  the  earth.  2.  These 
have  everywhere  advanced  in  accordance 
with  the  local  conditions  of  climate,  &c.,  as 
far  as  at  least  the  class  and  order  are  con- 
cerned, a  diversity  taking  place  in  the  lower 
gradations.  No  physical  or  geographical 
reason  appearing  for  this  diversity,  we  are 
led  to  infer  that,  3,  it  is  the  result  of  mi- 
nute and  inappreciable  causes  giving  the  law 
of  organic  development  a  particular  direc- 
tion in  the  lower  subdivisions  of  the  two 
kingdoms,  4.  Development  has  not  gone 
on  to  equal  results  in  the  various  continents, 
being  most  advanced  in  the  eastern  conti- 
nent, next  in  the  western,  and  least  in  Aus- 
tralia, this    inequality  being  perhaps    the 
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result  of  the  comparative  antiquity  of  the 
various  regions,  geological  and  geogra- 
phically." 

The  chapter  succeeding  those  from  which 
we  have  extracted  are  on  the  "Macleay  Sys- 
tem of  Animated  Nature" (10) ;  ''The  Early 
History  of  Mankind  "(11);  "  Mental  Con- 
stitution of  Animals;"  and ''The  Purpose 
and  General  Condition  of  the  Animated 
Creation" — branches  of  the  subject  which 
are  unquestionably  interesting  and  valuable 
iu  connexion  with  the  perfect  work,  but 
from  which  it  is  almost  imposssible  to  make 
such  extracts  as  would  suit  the  limits  of  our 
little  work,  or  that  would  be  interesting  to 
the  general  reader.  This  is  not  to  be  re- 
gretted, for  the  really  interesting,  novel,  and 
most  valuable  chapters  of  the  book  are  those 
from  which  we  have  taken  the  liberty  to 
make  our  selections ;  what  we  have  left 
contain  corroborative  and  collateral  evi 
dence  of  the  truth,  or  rather  probability  of 
the  truth,  of  the  author's  hypothesis.  This 
we  can,  with  very  good  grace,  leave  the  cu- 
rious to  seek  for  in  the  original.  Should 
this  humble  work  ever  meet  the  eye  of  the 
author  of  the  "  Vestiges,"  we  beg  him  to 
accept  our  honest  and  hearty  thanks  for  his 
most  interesting  and  highly-valuable  pro- 
duction ;  and  we  trust  we  shall  again  and 
again  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  him  in 
the  literary  world. 

[The  Notes  which  follow  are  furnished  by 
the  Editor  of  the  "  Library,"  and  do  not 
appear  in  the  "  Vestiges." 


NOTES. 
(1)  Upon  this  the  Athen.eum  remarks, 
"  If  worlds  or  astral  systems  only  existed 
three  score  years  and  ten,  then  this  analogy 
might  be  of  assistance ;  but  seeing  that  it 
is  quite  impossible  to  observe  a  boy-star 
grow  into  a  man-star,  we  must  doubt  that 
a  scientific  observer  could  become  convinced 
that  the  former  was  the  stage  of  the  latter." 
Of  the  value  of  this  criticism  the  reader 
may  judge  when  he  has  read  the  opinion  of 
the  celebrated  astronomer  La  Place,  upon 
the  nebular  theory,  as  quoted  by  the  Pros- 
pective Review  :  "  One  who  should  for  the 
first  time  look  on  the  trees  of  a  forest, 
would  justly  infer  that  the  largest  oak  had 
once  been  small  as  the  tender  sapling,  and 
had  passed  through  all  the  intermediate 
states.  So  also,  looking  on  the  nebular 
systems,  we  are  impelled  to  believe  that  the 
star  with  a  bur  round  it  was  once  a  glo- 
bular but  uncondensed  system  of  lumin- 
ous matter,  and,  earlier  still,  an  irregular 
mass."  The  readed  will  perceive  that  the 
only  difference  between  the  ?ai?cientific 
(according  to  the  Athen^um)  author  of  the 
"  Vestiges,"  and  the  well  known  scientific 
La  Place,  consists  in  the  figure  of  analogy, 
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(2)    "  The    magnifioent    conclusions    in 
which  all  Geologists  agree,  are  these: — that 
the  crust  of  this  earth  has  gone  through  a 
long  series  of  changes    in    the   course    of 
countless  thousands  of  years  :   that  organic 
life  has  been  successively  introduced  upon 
it,  according  as  it  became  fitted  for  its  re- 
ception :    that   the  animals  and  plants  of 
lower    organisation  were    first  introduced: 
that  among  vertebrated  animals  fishes  came 
first,  then  reptiles,  then  birds,  afterwards 
marsupial   beasts ;    then  true  mammalia ; 
and  finally  man.      Here  a  most  novel  fact 
comes  out,  destined  to  work  a  great  revo- 
lution in  human  opinon.     Creation  was  not 
confined  to   the  beginning  of  the  world,  but 
even  on  this  earth  has  been  slow,  and,  as  it 
were,  a  continuous   operation.      Previously, 
there  seemed  to  be  an  immense  chasm  be- 
tween the  origination  of  species  and  that  of 
individuals.     Geology  has  now  shown  that 
no  such  chasm  exists  :  that  creation  cannot 
be  regarded  as  exceptional  and  an   inter- 
ference (if  at  least  the  originating  of  spe- 
cies be  creation),  and  that  we  may  reason 
concerning  it  from  theanalogies  of  our  known 
world,  seeing  that  it  has  gone  on  for  ages  af- 
ter that  world  was  in  all  fundamental  re- 
spects what  it  still  is.     It  was  impossible  to 
contemplate  the  series  of  geological  phe- 
nomena without  being  struck  with  a  belief, 
which  (as  far  as  we  know)  was  first  clearly 
stated  in  print  by  Sir  John  Herschel— '  that 
the   creator    had    given    existence    to  the 
species  of    animated    beings  according   to 
som£  law.'    Before  geology  had  started  on 
ite  brilliant  career,  such  an  opinion  might 
have  seemed  premature:    yet  there  was  al- 
ready accumulating  proof  of  the  same  truth 
from  physiology  and  comparative  anatomy. 
On  comparing  vertebrated  animals  at  first 
sight  most  unlike— as  a  man  and  an  elephant; 
a  bat,  an  ostrich,  and  a  horse— the   relation 
between  the  bony  structure  of  all  preved  to 
be  far  more  similar  than  could  have  been 
expected  in  works  each  of  which  had  been 
executed  separately  by  a  special  operation. 
The  conclusion  was   strengthened   exceed- 
ingly by  a  comparison  of  the  internal  parts 
of  animals,  and  by  the  continually  growing 
knowledge  of    the    organisation   of   their 
lower  orders.     To  Geofifery  St.  Plilare,  we 
understand,    the  merit  belongs  of  having 
burst  the  trammels  which  confined  his  pre- 
decessors, and  of   having  opened  a  larger 
view  of  animated  nature  than  the  illustri- 
ous Cuvier  had   ventured  to   take.      Un- 
daunted by  the  stigma   of    atheism  which 
has  rested  on  St.  Hilare,  the  intrepid  Baden 
Powell,  in  his  excellent  volume  upon  the 
Connexion  of   Natural  and  Divine  Truth, 
has  calmly  reviewed  the  whole  controversy  ; 
and  has  in  no  ambiguous  terms  showed  his 
conviction,  that  the  old-fashioned  idea  of 
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creation  must,  in  certain  important  par- 
ticulars, be  remodelled." — (Prospective  Re- 
view, No.  I.,  Feb.,  1845,  pp.  62-3.) 

(3)  "  What  is  an  animal?  It  is  an  aggre- 
gate of  parts,  all  of  them  composed  of  atoms. 
Now, Buffon  broached  a  very  startlinc;  theory 
— that  all  animals  vrere  made  of  animalcu- 
les; that  these  little  monads,  met  with  in 
such  numbers  in  the  waters  around  us,  were 
the  materials  of  which  animals  were  made 
up.  This  theory  was  at  once  scouted  as  ab- 
surd ;  but,  strange  to  say,  we  are  now  coming 
round  to  the  same  point,  at  least  to  the  extent, 
not  that  animalcules  are  separate  and  dis- 
tinct animals  merely,  but  also  that  every 
atom  of  the  animal  is  alive.  The  gigantic 
puff-ball  found  in  the  fields,  that  grew  in  a 
single  night,  examined  under  the  micros- 
cope, was  found  to  consist  of  an  immense 
number  of  cells,  each  of  which  dividing, 
separates  itself  into  two,  as  soon  as  it  attains 
a  certain  degree  of  growth.  Every  one  of 
these  cells  was  able  to  nourish  itself  by  ab- 
sorbing food,  and  to  divide  itself  into  two 
cells,  similar  to  each  other,  as  soon  as  it  at- 
tained this  state  of  maturity.  What  more 
was  necessary  to  constitute  an  animal  ? 
Every  one  of  the  cells  must  be  looked  upon 
as  acting  for  itself,  and  assisting  to  consti- 
tute the  entire  mass — an  aggregate  being 
composed  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  these 
componentparts."— (Professor  Rymer  Jones' 
Lectures  on  Paloeontology  at  Manchester, 
copied  from  the  Manchester  Guardian,  Dec. 
4,  1844). 


(4)  *■  If  the  changes  which  living  beings 
undergo  during  the  period  of  their  exist- 
ence by  the  separation  of  their  elements  at 
a  period  more  or  less  remote  from  their  first 
combination,  be  regarded  as  distinguishing 
them  in  a  striking  and  evident  manner  from 
the  masses  of  inert  matter  which  surround 
them,  still  more  is  their  difference  manifest- 
ed in  the  extraordinary  series  of  processes 
which  constitute  the  function  of  reproduc- 
tion. It  need  scarcely  be  pointed  out  that 
the  earth  would  be  soon  depopulated  of  its 
tenants,  were  not  the  power  of  continuing 
their  respective  races,  by  the  creation  of 
new  beings,  superadded  to  those  with  which 
individuals  are  endowed,  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  their  own  perfection  of  structure 
and  activity  of  condition.  It  was  the  com- 
munication of  this  power  to  the  first  organ- 
ism of  each  species  which  occasioned  its 
multiplication  and  diffusion  ;  it  is  by  its 
continued  operation  that  the  ca'*pes  destruc- 
tive of  the  existence  of  individuals  are  pre- 
vented from  affecting  the  permanency  of 
the  race;  and  it  is  the  failure  of  the  con- 
ditions requisite  for  its  exercise  which  leads 
to  the  extinction  of  the  species,  or  the 
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disappearance  of  the  race  from  the  surface  of 
the  globe.  A  very  unnecessary  degree  of 
mystery  has  been  spread  around  the  exercise 
of  this  function,  not  only  by  general  inquir- 
ers, but  by  scientific  physiologists.  It  has 
been  regarded  as  a  process  never  to  be  com- 
prehended by  man,  of  which  the  nature  and 
the  laws  are  alike  inscrutable.  A  fair  com- 
parison of  it,  however,  with  other  functions, 
will  show  that  it  is  not  in  reality  more 
wonderful  or  more  recondite  than  any  one 
of  them — that  our  acquaintance  with  each 
depends  upon  the  facility  with  which  it 
may  be  submitted  to  investigation — and 
that,  if  properly  inquired  into  by  an  exten- 
sive survey  ©f  the  animated  world,  the  real 
character  of  the  process,  its  conditions,  and 
its  mode  of  operation  may  be  understood 
as  completely  as  those  of  any  other  vital 
action.  It  is  hoped  that,  in  the  following 
outline,  the  philosophical  pursuit  of  such 
an  inquiry  will  be  shown  to  be  perfectly 
consistent  with  the  purest  delicacy  of  feeling, 
so  that  the  general  as  well  as  the  pro- 
fessional reader  may  enter  upon  it  without 
reserve. 

"It  has  been  formerly  stated  that,  in  its 
most  general  condition,  the  function  of  re- 
production may  be  considered  a  part  of  that 
of  nutrition ;  since,  like  almost  all  the 
members  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  the 
lowest  and  simplest  animals  are  made  up  of 
a  number  of  similar  parts,  which  are  capa- 
ble, if  separated  naturally  or  artificially,  of 
maintaining  an  independent  existence,  al- 
though originally  composing  but  a  single 
individual.  This  plan  of  reproduction  com- 
bined with  nutrition  is  especially  manifested 
in  the  simplest  altjse  and  fungi,  where  every 
distinct  cell  may  be  regarded  as  an  exten- 
sion of  the  original  being,  or  as  constituting 
a  new  one.  These  are  instances  of  peculiarly 
homogenous  structures,  each  part  living  for 
itself,  and  contributing  but  little  to  the 
maintenance  of  others  [see  note  3,  on  the 
"  puff-ball "].  The  more  heterogenous  a 
fabric  becomes,  however,  that  is  to  say,  the 
more  difference  is  manifested  in  the  struc- 
ture and  properties  of  its  individual  part« 
— the  less  title  has  any  one  to  be  regarded 
as  a  separate  individual,  since  it  oannot 
maintain  an  independent  existence,  nor  re- 
produce the  entire  structure.  In  the  higher 
plants,  for  instance,  where  the  absorbent 
surface  is  distinct  from  the  exhalent  and 
respiratory  surface,  neither  one  of  these  is 
sufficient  to  maintain  life  independently  of 
the  other,  and  no  part  can  separately  exist 
which  does  not  combine  both.  But,  even 
here,  the  simplicity  of  this  combination 
occasions  it  to  be  very  frequently  repeated 
through  the  fabric  :  and  each  leaf-bud  has 
the  power,  when  removed  from  the  parent, 
of  reproducing  the  entire  structure,  if  the 
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essential  conditions  be  afforded  to  it.  Al- 
though, therefore,  a  more  special  reproduc- 
tive apparatus  is  here  developed, the  function 
still  retains,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  (jcneral 
form  which  originally  characterised  it ;  and 
when  this  special  apparatus  is  explained,  it 
will  be  perceived  to  be  a  concentration,  as 
it  were,  of  that  general  form,  and  not 
something  entirely  new  and  superadded 
to  it. 

"  Among  animals,  also,  the  same  con- 
nexion of  the  reproductive  with  the  nutri- 
tive function  may  be  very  distinctly  traced; 
and  although  it  is  only  in  the  lowest  that 
the  general  condition  of  the  former  is  mani- 
fested so  apparently  as  in  plants,  it  may 
still  be  traced  without  difficulty  e\en  in  the 
highest.  We  have  seen  that,  among  the 
classes  composing  the  sub-kingdom  acrita, 
there  is  usually  an  extraordinary  capability 
in  each  part  of  the  fabric  to  reproduce  the 
whole;  the  minute  cuttings  of  a  single 
hydra,  for  instance,  developing  themselves 
into  single  polypes,  and  a  portion  of  the 
gelatinous  flesh  of  one  of  the  compound 
polypifera  gradually  becoming  a  complex 
and  massive  structure.  In  thc-e  classes  we 
observe,  as  in  the  alga?,  an  occasional  spon- 
taneous separation  of  parts  of  the  parent 
structure,  for  the  production  of  new  ones; 
and  this  may  f»e  regarded  as  leading  us  to- 
wards the  more  special  form  which" the  re- 
productive api)aratus  assumes,  both  in  them 
and  the  higher  animals.  Among  many  of 
the  lower  artieulata,  also,  the  segments  of 
the  body  appear  to  be  capable  of  producing 
new  individuals;  and  iu  some  of  the  marine 
annelida,  their  separation  is  said  to  take 
place  spontaneously,  like  that  of  articulated 
algse.  But,  among  the  higher  vermiform 
tribes,  the  power  of  maintaining  a  separate 
existence,  and  of  reproducing  the  entire 
structure  is  limited  to  the  division  including 
the  head.  Proceeding  to  still  more  hetero- 
genous beings,  it  is  found  that  a  mutilation 
apparently  less  in  degree  is  fatal  to  the  ex- 
istence of  both  portions,  because  the  portion 
which  is  removed  has  no  repetition  in  the 
remainder  of  the  fabric,  and  is  quite  inca- 
pable of  developing  new  parts  entirely  dis- 
similar to-  itself.  Nevertheless  it  may  be 
perceived  that,  even  iu  the  highest  animals, 
there  is  considerable  power  of  regenerating 
lost  parts,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the 
remnant  of  that  general  capability  of  repro- 
duction which  is  so  remarkable  in  the  lower, 
and  which  has  been  superseded  by  the  de 
velopment  of  a  more  special  apparatas. 
The  formation  of  new  claws  and  legs  by 
Crustacea,  spiders,  &c.,  has  already  been 
noticed  ;  and  the  same  thing  takes  place  in 
many  species  of  reptiles,  especially  among 
the  order  batrachia.  In  the  salamander, 
for  example,  new  legs  with  perfect  bones, 
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nerves,  muscles,  &c.,  are  reprdduced  afttr 
the  loss    or  severe  injury   of  the  original 
ones  ;  and,  in  the  triton,  a  perfect  eye  has 
been    formed   to  replace  one    which    had 
been  removed.      In  the    lizards,  the  tail 
when  lost  appears  to  be  restored ;  the  new 
part  contains  no  perfect  vertebrae,  however, 
but  merely  a  cartilaginous  column  like  that 
of  the  lowest  fishes.     In  mammalia  in  gene- 
ral, as  in  man,   the  power  of  reproducing 
entire  organs  appears  to  be  much  less  con- 
siderable; but  each  tissue  is  capable  of  re- 
generating that   of  its  own  kind  ;  and  as 
this  process  of  renovation  is  constantly  tak- 
j  ing  place  in  the   living  body,  nutrition  has 
,  been  not  unjustly  spoken  of  as  a  perpetual 
j  (feneration.     It  would  seem  that  in  some  in- 
dividuals this  regenerating  power  is  retain- 
I  ed  to  a  greater  degree  than  by  the  class  at 
I  large*  ;    and   that   in  the  early  period  of 
i  development,  as  in  the  lower  classes  of  ani- 
I  mals,  it  is  more  decided  than  in  the  perfect 
condition.     On  this  supposition,  at  least,  it 
is  easy  to  account  for  the  occurrence  of  su- 
pernumerary parts,  and  even  for  the  dupli- 
city of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  body — 
as  in  monsters  possessing  two  heads  with 
one  trunk,  or  one  head  with  two  trunks,  or 
a   superabundance   of  extremities.      These 
are  just  such   as  may  be  produced  in  the 
I  polype  by  the   partial  division   of  its  body. 
I  Perfect  double    monsters,   however,  where 
two  complete   bodies  exist  (as  in   the  Sia- 
mese twins)  obviously  result  from  the  union 
of  two  separate  germs. 

"The  separation  of  parts  of  the  parent 

*  "  One  of  the  most  curious  and  well-au- 
thenticated instances  of  this  kind  is  related 
by  Mr.  White  in  his  work  on  the  Regenera- 
tion of  Animal  and  Vegetable  Substances, 
1785,  p.  16.  '  Some  years  ago,  I  delivered 
a  lady  of  rank  of  a  fine  boy,  who  had  two 
thumbs  upon  one  hand,  or  rather,  a  thumb 
double  from  the  fust  joint,  the  outer  one 
less  than  the  other,  each  part  having  a  per- 
fect nail.  When  he  was  about  three  years 
old,  J  was  desired  to  take  off  the  lesser  one, 
which  I  did  ;  but  to  my  great  astonishment 
it  grevt^  again,  and  along  with  it  the  nail. 
The  family  afterwards  went  to  reside  in 
London,  where  his  father  showed  it  to  that 
excellent  operator,  Wm.  Bromfield,  Esq., 
surgeon  to  the  Queen's  household;  who 
said,  he  supposed  Mr,  White  being  afraid 
of  damaging  the  joint,  had  not  taken  it 
I  wholly  out,  Ijut  he  would  dissect  it  out  en- 
I  tirely,  and  then  it  would  not  return.  He 
accordingly  executed  the  plan  he  had  de- 
scribed with  great  dexterity,  and  turned 
the  bail  fairly  out  of  the  socket,  notwith- 
standing this,  it  grew  again,  and  a  fresh 
nail  was  formed,  and  the  thumb  remained 
In  this  state ! " 
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structure  into  new  individuals,  -whether 
this  be  naturally  or  artificially  effected,  con- 
stitutes, therefore,  the  simplest  and  most 
general  form  of  reproduction,  and  that 
which  is  connected  most  closely  with  the 
function  of  nutrition.  It  may  be  manifest- 
ed in  various  ways — as  in  the  separation  of 
the  whole  structure  into  portions,  which 
takes  place  in  such  articulated  algro  as  the 
diatoma  —  the  formation  of  gemmre  or 
bulbs  by  the  marchantia,  mosses,  &c., 
which  drop  off  when  mature,  and  eontuiue 
the  race,  or  remain  attached  to  tlie  parent 
— the  evolution  of  buds  in  the  flowering- 
plant,  which  may  or  may  not  continue  as 
part  of  the  individual  structure — the  pro- 
duction of  young  polypes  from  the  sides  of 
the  parent — the  spontaneous  division  into 
two  equal  halves  which  is  the  principal 
means  of  reproduction  in  several  animal- 
cules— and  the  separation  of  the  parts  of 
annulose  animals  just  now  adverted  to.  On 
comparing  all  these  instances  together  it 
will  be  seen  that  they  all  correspond  in  es- 
sential character,  the  new  being  originating 
in  a  peculiar  development  of  that  which 
previously  constituted  an  integrant  part  of 
the  parent  structure;  although  it  maybe' 
sometimes  rather  difficult  to  say  which  of 
the  beings  that  have  been  the  subjects  of  a 
process  of  this  kind  is  to  be  considered  as 
the  parent.  Upon  this  general  condition 
of  the  function,  the  more  special  one  may 
be  regarded  as  engrafted;  and  this  consists 
in  the  development,  from  some  particular 
spot  in  the  parent  structure,  of  a  germ, 
which  from  the  first  is  destined  to  repro- 
duce the  being,  and  which,  if  not  separated 
from  its  parent  in  the  ordinary  course 
ceases  to  exist.  All  the  forms  of  sporulife- 
rous, oviparous, and  viviparous  reproduction 
may  be  reduced  to  this  general  expression; 
and  they  will  be  found  to  coincide  in  this 
essential  particular,  although  differing  in 
the  mode  and  degree  of  the  assistance  pro- 
vided for  the  development  of  the  germ, 
-when  no  longer  organically  united  to  its 
parent. 

"  These  general  views  must  not  be  con- 
eluded  without  allusion  to  two  important 
questions  regarding  the  production  of  liv- 
ing  beings,  viz. — whether  theij  are  capable, 
of  originating  from  the  mere  combination  of 
inorganic  elements,  by  the  process  w  lich  has 
been  termed  spontaneous  generation ;  or 
whether  they  may  be  evolved  fiom  or- 
ganised beings  dissimilar  to  them«selves, 
through  any  irregularity  in  their  func- 
tions, or  by  the  incipient  decay  or  degene- 
ration of  their  tissues,  by  the  process  termed 
equivocal  generation.  The  affirmation  of 
the  first  question  has  been  maintained  by 
many  philosophers,  who  have  regarded  all 
matter  as,  in  some  sort,  animated  -,  and 
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although  it  has  been  principally  urged  in 
reference  to  the  lowest  classes  of  beings,  ii 
does  not  seem  possible  to  limit  its  application, 
if  it  be  really  valid.  For  it  may  be  easily  ' 
shown  that  facts  of  the  same  class  as  those 
which  appear  to  support  the  belief  that  fungi 
or  infusorial  animalcules  maybe  spontaneously 
developed,  would  lead  to  the  supposition  that 
the  higher  classes  of  plants  and  aniviah  are 
subject  to  the  same  laic.  But  some  natural- 
ists of  the  present  time  are  disposed  to  ad- 
mit this  also,  and  to  account  for  the 
changes  in  the  races  of  plants  and  animals 
which  geological  researches  reveal,  by  the 
supposition  that,  as  old  species  became  ex- 
tinct from  natural  causes,  new  ones  might 
arise  from  the  inherent  tendency  in  all  7natter 
to  become  organised:  and  that  an  elephant 
or  an  oak  {and  why  not  a  man  f)  might  be 
produced  by  spontaneous  or  accidental 
combination  of  its  elements. 

[The  author  has  a  note  here,  which  we 
give  in  order  to  escape  any  imputation  of 
unfairness,  or  a  wish  to  support  any  par- 
ticular theory  of  our  own,  and  not  from 
any  value  which  we  think  attaches  to  it; 
for  we  are  of  opinion  that  its  intended 
effect  is  considerably  weakened,  if  not  en- 
tirely destroyed,  by  the  succeeding  para- 
graph of  the  text:—*'  Such  a  doctrine  it  is 
impossible  to  refute,  otherwise  than  by  an 
appeal  to  facts.  No  such  new  creations  are 
known  to  us  at  the  present  time,  and  there- 
fore it  can  only  be  argued  from  analogy 
that  they  over  existed.*  We  may  believe 
that  there  exists  in  all  matter  a  tendency 
to  become  organised,  without  relinquishing 
the  doctrine  that,  for  the  manifestation  of 
such  tendency,  a  previously  existing  orga- 
nism is  required,  to  collect  and  unite  the 
scattered  elements  by  the  powers  with 
which  it  alone  is  endowed.  For  the  enun- 
ciation of  this  extraordinary  doctrine,  and 
the  flimsy  reasoning  by  which  it  is  support- 
ed, see  Dr.  Weissenborn's  paper  on  the  sub- 
ject in  the  Lond.  and  Edinb.  Philos.  Mag. 
for  July,  1838.  However  well  such  specu- 
lations may  suite  German  taste,  the  Eng- 
lish public  is  happily  not  yet  quite  ripe  for 
them.  That  species  have  in  all  ages  of  the 
globe  maintained  their  present  uniformity 
and  narrow  limits  of  variation,  the  author 
is  not  disposed  to  assert,  and  he  thinks  that 
many  facts  tend  to  prove  the  relaxation,  at 
former  epochs,  of  the  strictness  of  the  laws 
which  are  at  present  regarded  as  governing 
their  modification  and  reproduction " — 
(p.p.  394-5).  The  author  says  in  another 
note,  that  the  terms  spontaneous  generation 
and  equivocal  generation  "  have  been  used 
synonimously  by  many  writers ;  but  the  dis- 

•  "  It  will  have  been  seen  that  the  au- 
thor of  the  "  Vestiges"  has  answered  this. 
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tinetion  which  is  here  drawn  is  an  impor- 
tant one,  and  has  been  made  by  later  phy- 
siologists." We  must  confess  to  an  inability 
to  perceive  any  real  or  substantial  differ- 
ence between  the  terms.  We  think  it  is  a 
distinction  without  a  difference.  It  may 
be  very  useful  to  have  different  terms  to  ex- 
press certain  phenomena  which  do  not  re- 
sult from  precisely  the  same  circumstances, 
in  order  the  more  readily  to  convey  to  the 
mind  the  class  of  circumstances  to  which 
any  particular  phenomenon  belongs ;  but 
further  than  this  it  is  entirely  useless,  and 
oftentimes,  unquestionably,  injurious  and 
mischievous.  The  decomposition  or  decay 
of  an  organised  body  destroys  the  difference 
which  previously  existed  between  it  and  in- 
organic substances ;  resolves  its  particles 
into  their  ultimate  elements,  and  they  can 
no  longer  be  distinguished  as  having  be- 
longed to  an  organic  body ;  they  are  essen- 
tially the  same  in  all  particulars  as  other 
inorganic  matter  which  may  never  have  for- 
med part  of  an  organism.  If  animal  life 
be  evolved  in  consequence,  and  during  the 
progress,  of  this  decay,  we  see  no  essential 
difference  between  it  and  the  evolution  of 
animal  life  from  inorganic  matter  that,  as 
we  before  said,  may  never  have  been  orga- 
nised. We  are  aware  that  an  attempt  to 
dispute  a  point  of  this  nature  with  a  gen- 
tleman of  such  unquestionable  talent  as  Dr. 
Carpenter,  will  subject  us  to  the  charge  of 
presumption  ;  but  we  trust  that  a  mere  ex- 
pression of  our  opinion  will  not  be  deemed 
unwarrantable  or  impertinent.  The  sup- 
position of  the  special  creation  of  men  and 
animals  rest  entirely  upon  tiie  authority 
of  revelation  ;  and  it  is  clear  that  if  it  be 
unreasonable  to  believe  in  the  special  crea- 
tion, there  must  have  been  a  time  when  ani- 
mals  and  plants  ivere  produced  by  spontaneous 
generation,  unless  we  adopt  the  extraord- 
inary hypothesis  of  some  of  the  ancients, 
and  believe  that  the  germs  of  all  organisms 
have  existed  from  eternity. — Ed.  of  L.  R.] 
*'The  second  question,  however,  is  one  to 
which  there  is  much  difficulty  in  replying 
satisfactorily ;  and  it  would,  perhaps,  be 
better  to  leave  it  without  decision  of  any 
kind  until  more  extended  researches  shall 
have  furnished  more  positive  data.  Our 
belief  that  the  new  beings  formed  by  the 
process  of  reproduction  always  closely  re- 
sembles the  parent  stock,  is  certainly  found- 
ed upon  a  limited  induction  from  observa- 
tions made  upon  the  higher  classes  of  plants 
and  animals.  Reasons  have  already  been 
given  lor  the  opinion  that  the  same  germ 
may  assume  vary  dissimilar  forms,  accor- 
ding to  the  circumstances  under  which  it  is 
developed ;  and  knowing  as  we  do  how 
readily  the  simpler  classes  of  organised 
beings  are  affect«d  by  changes  in  th«ir  ^n- 
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ternal  condition,  it  is  not  difficult  to  admit 
the  possibility  of  their  forms  being  thus 
greatly  modified,  as  well  as  the  continued 
propagation  of  the  varieties  thus  produced. 
Some  very  curious  observations  upon  the 
reproductions  of  lichens  support  this  view. 
The  special  reproductive  particles  which  are 
formed  in  the  shields  of  the  higher  species 
are  capable  of  developing  themselves  into 
the  same  specific  forms:  tvhile  the  powdery 
matter  of  their  surface,  and  of  other  indivi- 
dual parts  of  their  structure,  may  separately 
exist  in  the  condition  of  inferior  species.  It 
appears  very  difficult,  and  indeed  almost 
impossible,  without  some  admission  of  this 
kind,  to  account  for  the  production  of  para- 
sitic plants  and  animals  in  the  interior  of 
others.  Tlud  their  germs  have  been  conveyed 
from  without  into  the  situations  xvhere  they 
are  developed,  must  be  held  as  a  very  forced 
supposition,  when  it  is  considered  tltat  they  are 
often  much  larger  than  the  vessels  by  which 
they  must  have  been  transported ;  and  that 
in  many  instances,  the  animals  ichich  produce 
them  are  not  known  to  exist  any  where  hut  in 
the  living  body.  Entozoa  have  been  found 
even  in  eggs ;  they  also  appear  in  various 
diseased  states  of  vegetables  ;  and  they 
seem  to  be  normally  produced  in  certain 
parts  of  mosses,  &c.  which  have  been  sup- 
posed to  be  connected  with  Ihe  repro- 
ductive function.  There  is  probably 
scarcely  an  animal  in  which  para- 
sites of  this  kind  might  not  be  disco- 
vered at  some  period  of  existence ;  and 
even  the  intestinal  worms  are  themselves 
infested  with  entozoa  of  inferior  species.  It 
is  often  very  difficult,  moreover,  to  distin- 
guish between  a  degeneration  of  structure, 
and  a  growth  entirely  new;  and  there  are 
some  forms  which  appear  to  connect  the 
two.  Thus,  the  single  acephalocyst  seems 
composed  of  nothing  else  than  layers  of 
condensed  albumen ;  and  differs  in  nothing, 
but  its  wantof  connexion  with  the  surround- 
ing parts,  from  the  serous  cysts  which  are 
morbid  growths  of  no  nnfrequent  occurrence 
in  the  animal  body.  And,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  various  forms  of  cancerous  structure 
have  been  maintained,  with  some  show  of 
reason,  to  be  of  parasitic  character.  The 
difficulty  of  distinguishing  in  plants  be- 
tween diseased  growths  and  new  organisms 
have  been  already  alluded  to ;  and  the 
appearance  of  certain  apparently  vegetable 
growths  in  the  bodies  of  living  aninaah 
adds  to  this  difficulty. — [Allusion  is  here 
made  to  such  instances  as  that  of  the  vege- 
tating wasp  of  the  West  Indies.  The  In- 
sect (a  species  of  poly strix)  is  infected,  whil« 
alive,  with  a  parastic  fungus  (allied  to 
sphaeria),  which  gradually  increases  so  much 
in  size  as  to  destroy  the  life  of  the  animal.] 
— Js'^or  is  8ueh    a    hypotheiis    inconsistent 
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with  what  h  known  of  tlie  nutritive  proces- 
ses in  their  normal  and  abnormal  condition. 
It  has  been  shown  that  all  the  solid  tissues 
of  the  body  are  formed  from  its  alimentary 
fluids  ;  and  observation  of  diseased  action? 
shows  us  that  portions  of  these  fluids  are 
capabk  of  passing  from  an  iinonjanised  to  an 
organised  condition^  bij  virtue  of  their  inherent 
properties.  Xow,  alt!^.on^h  the  new  tissues 
thus  formed  usually  become  part  of  the  gen- 
eral structure,  by  forming  a  connexion  with 
those  in  tbeir  neighbourhood,  it  is  not  difji- 
eul-t  to  suppose  ihat  a  variation  in  this  process 
might  give  rise  to  the  production  of  a  new  in. 
dividual  of  inferior  form ;  especially  when  we 
bear  in  mind  how  closely  the  nutritive  and 
reproductive  functions  arc  united  in  the 
lowest  groups  of  living  beings.  It  may  be 
reasonably  concluded,  then,  that  if  there  is 
"  not  yet  sufficient  evidence  for  the  establish- 
ment of  such  a  hypothesis,  there  is  at  least 
enough  to  prevent  us  from  rejecting  it  as 
altogether  absurd  or  untenable.'  — (Prin- 
ciples of  General  and  Com'parative  Phy-*i- 
qlogy,  by  Dr.  Wm.  Carpenter,  cap.  xiii. 
"  Reproduction  of  Organised  Beings  :  gene- 
ral considerations,''  pp.  390  to  396.) 

In  relation  to  that  part  of  Dr.  Carpenter's 
remarks  on  parasitic  fungi,  it  was  stated  by 
Mr.  H.  O.  Stephens,  in  a  paper  which  he 
read  at  the  Literary  and  Philosophic  Society 
of  the  Bristol  Insthutiou,  March  13,  184-5, 
t"^     on  the  "  Parasitic  Fungi  which  infest  wheat 
and   the    other    cerealia,"  that    "  He   was 
rather  inclined   to    consider    the  puccinia 
(mildew)  as  a  si;fn  of  an  unhealthy  condition 
of  the  wheat  plant,  than  as  the  cause  of  that 
condition;    as    in    the   analogous   case   of 
animals  infested  with  parasitic  insects,  when 
'      exhausted  by  disease;   in  which  case  it  was 
^     impossible  to  exterminate  the  insects  until 
'.'     the  animal  was  restored  to  health  and  con- 
*      dition  afjain."     Which  clearly  indicates  that 
the  parasitic  plants  and  animals  were  gene- 
i    '  rated  during  the  process  of  decay  or  disease ; 
and  that  their  germs  had  not  been  previous- 
ly  introduced,   for  then  they  would  have 
been  the  cause  of  the  disease,  and  not  the 
consequence  of  it. 


(5)  "It  is  well  known  that  many  animals 
have  useless  parta.  Such  are  the  nipples  of 
the  human  male  ;  the  fifth  claw  in  dogs ; 
the  callosities  in  the  legs  of  horses ;  the 
bony  projections  on  the  ribs  of  the  ostrich, 
which  serve  an  important  purpose  in  other 
birds,  but  in  the  ostrich  are  too  short  to  be 
of  use.  Now,  as  it  is  impossible  to  impute 
imperfection  to  the  divine  contriver,  and  as 
those  superfluities  would  imply  imperfection, 
if  each  species  were  made  by  a  separate  act 
of  power,  the  conclusion  is  hard  to  avoid, 
that  they  were  not  so  made  ;  but  that  these 
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apparent  imperfections  are  (as  in  the  morii: 
world)  a   necessary    consequence    of  ttm\^ 
general  law,  or  agency,  which  has  operated 
unbidden  as  to  details.      Next ;    particular 
animals  are  known  to  exist,  a  separate  ori' 
gination  of  which  would  be  most  difficult  to 
reconcile  with  supreme  benevolence.     Who 
can  conceive  of  a  hideous  worm  created  for 
the  express  purpose  of  gnawing  the  human 
bowels,  and  incapable  of  living  elsewhere? 
of  a  fly,  the  instinct  of  which  teaches  it  to 
lay  its  eggs  in  the  brains  of  the  sheep,  to 
the  exquisite  torture  of  the  innocent  animal? 
If  the  foul  creatures  which  eat  up  diseased 
bodies  while  still  alive,  attacked  only  the 
direst  transgressors ;  if  we  could  flatt(  r  our- 
selves that  none  but  a   Sulla   or  a   Hero^i 
could  fall  a  victim  to  these  loathsome  dis- 
eases; Vt^e  might  get  some  shuddering  com- 
fort in  the  thought  of  righteous  retribution. 
But  when  it  is  most  manifest  that  we  are  a'N 
exposed  to  these  visitations,  in  common  wjti'f. 
the  lower  animals,  so'ely   because    we  atx" 
flesh  and  blood  like  them  ;    it  becomes  all 
but  impossible  to  believe  that  the  creator 
had  a  moral    object  in   creating,  and  dM 
create  by  a  separate  act,  every  one  of  tl>e9v? 
torturing  scourges. — [We  would  suggest  for 
the   consideration   of  the   reader,   that   the 
difficulty  in  connexion  with  the  existence  of 
such  creatures  as  are  mentioned  above  is  not 
removed  by  the  supposition  that  they  were 
not  created  by  a  separate  act  of  the  deltj, 
but   are   "  a  necessary  consequence   of  some 
general  law,   or  agency"   impressed   uposs 
matter  by  such  deity.     Whether  the  deity 
created  all  animals  or  some  particular  ani- 
mals by  separate  acts  :  or  whether  he  creat- 
ed matter  with  cei  tain  properties  whicli  were 
certain  to  produce  particular  animal?,  Is  a 
consideration    of    no    consequence — he     is 
equally  the  authorof  them  in  the  one  cs-e  as 
he  would  be  in  the  other.     If  he  be  ihe  au- 
thor of  certain  laws  or  modes  of  ope  ratios, 
by   which   parasitic   animals  are  produced 
under  certain  circumstances,  the  time  whea 
those  laws  first  operate  after  their  promul- 
gation does  not,  in   the   minutest   degree, 
affect  their  authorship  and  origin  — whether 
it  were  a  minute,  an  hour,  or  a  millioa  of 
years.    Nothing  is  gained  by  the  hypothe.«!s: 
for  tlie  god  of  the  universe  is  described  as 
being  the  same  "  yesterday,  to  day,  and  for 
ever.'' — Ed.   of  L.  R.]— But  besides  these 
special    arguments    tendered   by    the   de« 
tails  of  natural   history,   the    mere    cata- 
logue of  the  numbers  of  plants,  insects,  and 
other  animals,   has   great  weight.     As  the 
Copernican  system   won  belief  by  the  con- 
trast of  its  sublime  simplicity  to  the  inex- 
tricable   complexity    into    which    that    of 
Ptolemy  had  grown  ;    so  when   we  read  of 
the  hundn  d  thousand  species  of  plants  ami 
animals  by  which  this  globe  is  peopled,  tk« 
No.  XVIIJ. 
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«yt  accustomed  to  the  analogies  of  the  di- 
vine procedure,  discerns  that  all  these  crea- 
imt»  must  have  come  forth  by  the  operation 
of  law. . . .  •' ••[■A'?^*'">  o"  *i^6  ^i^cts  which 
seem  to  indics^te  a  regular  progression,  th? 
TTfiter  says]— The  superfluous  parts  in  many 
animals,  to  which  allusion  has  already  been 
loade,  are  o^ten  of  such  a  character  as  to 
betoken  progress  from  an  earlier,  or  towards 
a  later,  state,  in  the  individual  or  in  the 
species.  From  the  mammae  of  men,  it 
it  obvious  to  draw  an  inference  that  every 
male  infant  was  (in  some  sense  and  degree) 
a  female  before  it  was  a  male.  So,  in  the 
ostrich,  a  rudimentary  bladder  and  diaphra- 
gm (organs  wanting  in  other  birds),  with  its 
leathers  so  similar  to  hair,  denote  a  species 
of  bird  which  is  in  a  state  of  transition 
towards  a  beast :  we  further  see,  that  the 
processes  of  bone  on  the  ribs,  which  it  ought 
to  have  as  a  bird,  are  beginning  to  drop  off, 
now  that  it  is  preparing  (as  it  were)  to  leave 
that  class  of  animals.  It  cannot  be  denied 
ihat  all  such  facts,  which  are  very  numerous, 
lie  entirely  in  the  direction  of  our  author's 
l^ypothesis.  Geology  enlarges  this  argument. 
The  fossil  fishes  of  very  early  ages  have 
various  peculiarities  now  found  only  in  em- 
bryos. This  is  regarded  as  a  significant  hint, 
that  species  in  general  have  advanced  accor- 
<ding  to  a  law  analogous  to  that  which  is  now 
discovered  in  the  progress  of  the  Individual 
fcetru  of  the  more  perfect  animal.  If  it  be 
alleged  that  these  geological  facts  are  not 
numerous  enough,  and  renting  on  a  sufficient- 
ly broad  basis,  to  justify  the  inference,  we 
can  at  least  lay  stress  on  one  widely-reaching 
and  well-established  historical  principle,  viz  : 
that  in  the  past  ages  of  the  world,  even 
when  genera  existed  which  we  can  recognise 
as  familiar,  yet  the  species  are  diverse  from 
those  of  recent  days.  The  passage  is  so 
gradual  towards  the  modern  forms  of  ani- 
mated life,  as  strongly  to  impress  us  with 
ihe  idea,  that  every  great  change  operating 
on  our  planet  (in  a  long  period  of  time)  v,'as 
attended  with  a  gradual  proportionate 
change  in  the  species  of  animals." — {Pros- 

pwiive  Review.) 

(6)  "  This  will  suffice  to  put  the  reader 
ip  possession  of  the  Author's  view,  which  is 
distinct  from  the  wild  and  rather  ridiculous 
speculations  of  the  celebrated  Lamarck,  la 
his  Delicving  the  successive  changes  to  de- 
yexid  solely  on  uterine  development,  under 
iiew  stimuli,  supplied  by  the  changes  which 
in  length  of  time  passed  on  the  earth,  of 
which  he  lays  especial  stress  on  light  and 
purer  atmosphere.  Thus  the  successive 
formation  of  all  the  orders  of  existence  har- 
moniously proceeded,  pari  passv^r,  with  the 
alterations  in  the  globe,  according  to  a  fixed 
pfan  eternally  in  the  divine  mind;  and 
sotlilog  is  left  to  the  capricioifis  efforts  of 


individuals,  which  are  supposed  by  Laiharclt^ 
to  have  greatly  modified  the  form  of  species.*'' 

^(ihid.j 

(7)  "litis  probable  that  a  person  who 
believes  that  a  piece  of  flesh  may,  in  its  de- 
composition, generate  worms  or  other  small 
creatures,  will  not  be  very  incredulous  as  to 
the  production  of  strange  insects  by  electric 
agency.  Since  in  the  former  case  no  life  or 
soul  (in  a  metaphysical  sense)  can  be  imagin- 
ed to  be  imparted  by  the  decaying  tissue  to 
the  embryo,  organic  forces  a/orte  areconcei*n- 
ed  in  originating  that  life.  That  animal 
fabrics  are  made  up  of  the  same  constituent* 
as  unorganised  substances,  is  ascertained. 
Chemists  no  longer  doubt  that  if  they  coiilo. 
unite  certain  inorganic  elements  in  the  right 
proportions,  and  under  proper  circumstances, 
they  would  be  able  to  compose  animal  fluids  : 
in  fact,  two  important  proximate  principles 
of  animals  (urea  and  alantoin)  can  be  rnade 
artificially.  Although  the  blood  has  so 
many  vital  properties  in  it,  tiiat  a  great 
physiologist  did  not  shrink  to  use  the  strong 
expression,  that  (when  fresh  from  the  bodj^ 
it  is  alive  •  yet  in  the  body  it  appears  to 
construct  or  reconstruct  solid  parts  by  pro- 
cesses fundamentally  chemical.  Granled 
then  that  animal  life  (in  its  simple  forms) 
does  not  necessarily  spring  from  an  individual 
similar  to  that  which  is  generated,  it  seem* 
as  easy  to  admit  that  a  coral  as  that  a  crystal^ 
may  be  produced  electrically.  The  popular 
difficulties  on  the  subject  are  drawn  from 
an  inadvertent  extension  to  all  animals  of 
what  is  known  concerning  the  generation  of 
the  higher  species ;  but  when  we  treat  of 
creatures  which  propagate  by  s|ilitting  their 
bodies,  so  that  it  can  hardly  be  said  vVhich 
part  is  parent  to  the  other,  those  analogieai 
entirely  fail.  The  author  strengthens  hla 
opinion  as  to  the  origination  of  the  humblest 
iiviiig  t'onns  from  electrical  apencies,  by 
appealing  to  facts  which  establish  that  the 
!ii03t  cardinal  process  of  vegetable  and 
animal  life — nutrition,  of  which  reproduc- 
tion is  only  a  modified  form — is  fundamen- 
tally electric That  the  heart  beats  bV 

electric  impulse,  has  been  surmised,  says  Sir 
J.  Herschel,  sincea certain  philosopher  kept 
a  ball  pulsating  in  his  study  for  twenty  years 
together  by  similar  artificial  means.  We 
must  therefore  rest  in  the  belief  that  the 
\  ital  powers  are  an  application  of  electricity, 
at  least  provisionally,  and  until  the  contrary 
is  shown.  But  if  a  presumption  of  truth 
rests  on  this  side,  then,  combining  all  the 
other  arguments,  it  seems  that  we  have,  not 
indeed  a  proof,  yet  an  index  to  the  first 
origin  of  life." — (Ibid.) — [The  render  will 
have  met  with  the  ideas  in  this  note  before. 
It  is  introduced  more  for  authority  and 
support  than  for  information  ;  and  as  show- 
ing how  generally  the  extraordinary  hypipK 
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theses  it  contains  are  being  adopted  by  the 
learned  and  intelligent.] 


(8)  **  A  yet  more  interestinir  and  impor- 
tant series  of  facts  is  appealed  to  by  the 
author,  in  support  of  his  hypothesis,  viz  : 
the  chan<?es  which  are  undergone  by  ani- 
mals in  an  embryo  state.  It  is  well  ascer- 
tained, for  instance,  tliat  the  ciiiof  organs 
of  a  human  child  existed  in  a  lower  prepa- 
ratory state  in  the  early  months  of  life;  so 
that,  with  almost  strict  truth,  it  may  be 
said,  that  each  of  us  had  the  brain  and 
heartofatish  first,  then  of  a  reptile,  next 
of  a  bird,  afterwards  of  a  beast,  and  finally 
of  a  human  being.  Our  author  even  car- 
ries the  process  through  the  tribes  of  the 
human  race,  alleging  (but  this  appears  not 
to  be  generally  admitted)  that  we  had  the 
brain  of  an  Ethiopian  firsi  ;  then  of  an 
American ;  at  birth  that  of  a  Chinese;  which 
only  gradually  assumed  the  true  Euro- 
pean form.  Thus,  in  his  view  the  varieties 
of  the  human  race  are  all  referable  to  arrest 
of  develojvneut.  The  bearing  of  the  general 
fact  on  the  history  of  the  world  is  put  in  a 
very  striking  lijrht,  by  a  table  in  which  he 
compares,  in  parallel  columns,  the  succes- 
sive changes  of  the  embryo  human  brain, 
as  laid  down  in  Fletcher's  Rudiments  of 
Physiology,  with  the  succession  of  animal 
life,  as  set  forth  by  geolotrists.  At  first 
sight,  the  analogy  appears  too  perfect,  and 
the  argument  too  ingenious  to  be  true; 
but  on  perusing  the  whole  quotation  from 
Dr.  Fletcher,  who  is  not  writing  to  support 
an  hypothesis,  no  room  seems  left  for  sup- 
posing that  the  facts  have  beon  tatnnered 
with  ;  and  the  similarity  of  the  two  Lues 
of  yiroirress  distinctly  indicates  that  a  cum- 
mon  principle  was  at  ivork  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  animal  specie^  and  in  the 
ttrowth  of  an  individual  human  embrvo." 
"—(IhU.) 

(9)  **  While  we  see  great  force  in  much 
that  the  author  urges  on  this  topic,  we 
wish  that  he  did  not  assume  the  appear- 
ance of  uiiderratinjr  the  mental  gap  which 
separates  the  brute  from  man.  We  do  not 
say  t!ie  gap  is  of  ^uch  a  nature  as  to  affect 
the  soundness  of  his  conclusion;  yet  (in 
spite  othis  remark  concerning  human  in- 
fancy) we  think  that  it  does  exist.  The 
power  of  education  and  proc/ress  in  the 
highest  of  the  brutes,  soon  reaches  its 
limits;  but  we  have  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  very  lowest  human  tribe 
might,  in  a  few  generations  of  cultivation, 
produce  individuals  who  should  compete 
in  lalents  and  trenius,  with  a  majority  of 
the  most  favoured  nations.  Perhaps  this 
may  be  hereafter  accounted  for.  Even  in 
the  action  of  those  forces  which  proceed  by 
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infinitesimal  increase,  critical  stagea  oeeu 
at  which  the  results  are  abrupt,  and  con- 
tinuity is  lost.  As  science  advances  with 
accelerated  pace  in  its  later  stages,  so  may 
it  be  with  the  progress  of  the  animal  mind  ; 
and  the  human  brain,  once  formed,  may  of 
necessity  have  so  outrun  in  its  after  im- 
provement any  simultaneous  advance  of 
other  animals,  as  to  have  made  the  gap 
wide  and  startling  which  was  at  first  insen- 
sible. Again,  the  development  of  that  pe- 
culiarly human  quality  ambition^  giving 
rise  to  war,  exceedingly  tends  to  the  exter- 
mination of  every  weaker  and  inferior  hu- 
man tribe  by  the  more  politic,  inventive, 
and  energetic.  We  see  the  process  to  this 
day  going  on,  in  extirpation  of  barbarians, 
by  the  side  of  the  more  civilised  man.  God 
forbid  that  we  palliate  the  crime  and  the 
heartlessness  with  which  this  is  generally 
accompanied.  Still,  when  we  consider  the 
instinct  with  which  wild  animals  destroy  or 
drive  away  the  weak  and  diseased,  and  the 
good  general  results  to  the  species  which 
are  subserved  ;  we  cannot  help  suspecting 
that  the  savas^e  instinct  of  war  has  been 
similarly  overruled;  although  itself  to  be 
superseded  by  more  humane  and  efi^ectual 
dealing  when  the  fulness  of  time  is  come. 
Perhaps  this  part  of  our  author's  argument 
admits  of  being  strengthened  by  insist- 
ing more  minutely  on  the  phenomena  of 
idiotey.  Following  out  a  line  of  thought 
which  he  has  elsewhere  urged — If  a  true 
human  motlier  may  bear  an  idiot  daughter, 
there  is  nothing  beyond  the  laws  of  phy- 
siology in  an  idiot  mother  producing  a 
daughter  with  healthy  brain.  Now,  if  a 
tribe  of  men  were  found,  all  of  them  idiots, 
no  one  would  think  of  urging  that  there 
was  a  great  cliH>m  between  their  minds 
and  tliosc  of  brutes.  The  human  idiot,  as 
we  see  him,  is  indeed  painlully  lower  than 
a  brute;  but  if  a  community  of  such  beingg 
can  be  conceived,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to 
believe  ihut  many  instincts  would  operate 
in  them  which  are  now  suppressed,  because 
the  first  wants  of  these  unfortunates  are 
supplied  by  the  ministrations  of  others. 
That  a  race  of  idiots  might  be  propagated, 
by  circumstances  of  misery  -  -  especially 
from  darkness,  impure  air,  and  want  of 
suitable  food — we  presume  that  all  physio- 
logists would  admit.  And  as  from  the 
brute  mind  to  tliat  of  the  idiot,  is  hardly  to 
be  called  a  step  upwards,  so  assuredly  from 
the  lowest  idiot  to  the  merely  imbicile,  and 
so  on  to  the  sound-minded,  there  is  every 
shade  of  variation.  But  since,  as  has  been 
hinted,  an  idiotic  or  imbicile  race  would  al- 
most infallibly  be  extirpated  by  savage 
neighbours,  perhaps  the  non-appearance  of 
such  races  in  history  is  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  be  adduced  as  a  possibility  ia 
the  present  argument." — {Hid.) 
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(10)  "  The  author  endeavours  to  confirm 
his  hypothesis  by  the  Maeleay  System  of 
animated  nature  ;  tha,t  is,  the  quinary  or 
eircular  prrouping  of  all  orders,  general 
species,  &c.  It  would  be  presumptuous  in 
US  to  call  this  fanciful  :  it  may  be  all  ulti- 
mately proved  true.  But  at  present,  it  is 
far  from  being  sufficiently  established  itself 
to  serve  to  cor.firni  a  great  speculation  ^5- 
ttond  ;  and  the  whole  bears  so  fantastic  an 
air  (which  is  aggravated  by  the  strange 
m.omeiiclature)  as  to  injure,  we  apprehend, 
in  the  mind  of  most  readers,  the  elfeet  of 
the  reasoning  %vhich  it  is  meant  to  aid." — 
(Ibid.) 


(11)  "The  latter  chapters  of  the   work 
©re  devoted  I0   the  early  History  of  Man- 
kind, the  Mental    Constitution   of  Aniinals, 
and  the  general   moral   and  religious  ques-  j 
ihms  which    the   whole     subject    sugtcests. 
For  the  sake   of  his  argument  we  cannot  j 
but  regret  tlie  stress  which  he  has  here  laid  i 
on  the  details   of  Gall's  and  Spurzheim's  ! 
phrenology.     That  system  has  none  of  the  I 
external  marks   of  true   science,  which  are  ! 
to  be  found  in   astronomy,  physiology,  or 
any  of  those  sciences,    on    which  we  must  j 
3»ok  with   reverence  as  established  truth." 
—{Ibid.) 

"The  treatise  ("Vestiges'')  which  we  have 
to  examine  and  analyse  is  most  engagins: 
and  interesting.  We  willingly  accord  to  it 
all  the  attractions  of  novelty  and  ingenuity, 
the  fascinations  of  beauty,  the  delights  of 
theory.  We  readily  attribute  to  it  all  the 
(Srraces  of  the  aceomplished  harlot.  Her 
sonu'  is  like  Jhe  t-yvvu  for  its  melody  and 
attvaftive  swtetn(^•^s;  she  is  clothed  in 
si-arief,  *  an  I  i-vcry  i<iiid  of  fancy  work  of 
dress  and   ornament;    her    step    is   grace, 


and  lightness,  and  life;  her  laughter  light, 
her  every  motion  is  musical.  But  she  is  % 
foul  and  filthy  thing,  whose  touch  is  taint ; 
whose  breath  is  contamination ;  whose 
looks,  and  words,  and  thoughts  will  turn 
the  spring  of  purity  to  a  pest,  of  truth  to 
lies,  of  life  to  death,  of  love  to  loathing. 
Such  is  philosopliy  vvithout  the  maiden 
gem  of  truth  and  singleness  of  purpose ; 
divorced  from  the  sacred  and  ennobling 
rule  and  discipline  of  faith.  Without  this, 
philosophy  is  a  wanton  and  deformed 
adultress." — (Vestiges  of  Creadon  Exposed, 
by  S,  R.  Bosanquet,  E.m[.) 

"  Philosophy  is  the  most  subtle  serpent 
that  poisons  and  saps  the  spiritual  mind, 
and  fascinates  the  conscience.  It  rears  it« 
head  with  human  front  and  voice,  and 
syren  sweetness  of  address  and  invitation  ; 
while  other  idols  exhibit  their  bestial  foul- 
ness to  only  ordinary  discernment.  It  in- 
vites at  once,  by  its  most  honied  sweetness, 
to  the  most  tasteful  and  to  the  bitterest 
fruit.  Philosophy  is  the  fruit  of  man's  rea- 
son. The  exercise  «>f  man's  independeiit 
and  unassisted  reason  is  rationalism.  Such 
philosophy  and  such  reason  are  the  loe  to 
faith.  Reason  is  man's  empire:  Faith  ij 
God's."— (Ibid.) 


Errata. — In  No.  XV.,  p.  1,  beginning  of 
4th  line  from  bottom  of  col.  1,  add  "  deaths 
to."  P.  3,  col.  1,  leave  out  the  last  sen- 
tence of  the  paragraph,  it  is  a  duplicate  of 
what  follows  (commencing  "  In  this  erj^.*'); 
col.  2,  same  page,  25th  line  from  bottom; 
mark  out  the  "  s"  before  "  parity."  P.  7, 
col.  2,  in  the  13th  line  from  bottom,  for 
"  confessed  by,"  read  "  confessed/^." 


*  In  allusion  we  presume  to  the  colour 
of  the  binding  of  the  "  Vestiges.'' 


NATURAL    HISTORY     OF     THE    CHERUBIM. 


These  Figures  have  been  connected  with 
the  Divine  admi-  istration,  revelation,  and 
•worship,  from  the  first  develo]>ment  of  the 
plan  of  redemption  in  the  garden  of  Eden, 
to  the  period  at  which  t!ie  Son  of  God  be- 
came incarnate.  Sacred  history  records 
their  use  in  the  brightest  displays  of  provi- 
dence, atonement,  redemption,  and  grace. 
Whilst  their  hieroglyphic  expression  has 
created  a  great  difference  of  opinion  re- 
specting their  meaning. 

The  term  Cherub  is  a  compound  Hebrew 
word,  of  which  Cherubim  is  the  plural  ;  f  e 
same  as  the  word  men  is  the  plural  of  w/rn, 
in  our  tongue.    We  read  that  they  were 


two  in  number,  placed  opposite  to  each 
other  upon  either  end  of  the  mercy  seat. 
From  the  usage  of  the  Hebrew  language 
and  the  numeral  annexed  to  it,  we  learn 
rhat  there  were  only  two  within  the  vail  of 
the  Jewi.>h  sanctuary. 

The  form  of  the  Cherubim  consisted  of 
the  faces  of  a  Bull,  a  Lion,  an  Eagle,  and  % 
Man,  united  to  one  body.  Each  cherub 
had  two  immense  wings,  one  of  which  thej" 
extended  from  either  end  of  the  mercy 
seat,  so  as  to  meet  in  the  centre,  and  thu# 
completely  to  overshadow  it. 

The  curtains  of  the  Tabernacle  wore  like- 
wite  ornamented  with  the  Cherubim.    Tbe 
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form  of  these  differed  from  those  set  up  in 
the  Ttiost  holy  place.  The  fissures  within 
the  vail  had  three  heads  with  four  faces, 
those  worked  on  the  curtains  had  but  one 
head  with  the  united  faces  of  the  lion  and 
the  man. 

It  has  been  observed,  that  there  is  not 
any  account  of  the  form  of  the  Cherubim 
having  been  communicated  to  Moses,  nor 
delivered  by  him  to  the  workmen  who 
were  employed  to  make  them  :  that  the 
Divine  instruction  of  the  artificers  only  re- 
lated to  the  manner  of  executing  the  work, 
and  by  no  means  implied  either  an  ability 
or  a  ri(/hl  of  inventing  any  thin^  new  ; 
nevertheless,  there  are  several  sources  from 
which  he  could  have  deiived  this  informa- 
tion. 

The  form  of  these  figures  were  first  ex- 
hibited by  God  himself  at  the  cast  of  the 
garden  of  Eden,  immediately  after  the  fall 
of  man,  and  with  which  the  church  i^/o;-e 
the  f^ood*  must  have  been  well  acquainted. 
It  is  likewise  reasonable  to  believe  that  the 
Israelites  possessed  nmch  information  re- 
specting the  antediluvian  world  ;  for  whe- 
ther they  were  acquainted  with  letters  or 
not,  before  the  time  of  Moses,  it  is  certain 
there  were  various  methods  of  perpetuating: 
the  memory  of  important  events.  Noah 
might  have  long  conversed  with  the  man 
who  had  talked  with  Adam.  Abraham 
could  easily  have  discoursed  with  Shorn, 
^  who  was  a  pious  son  of  Noah,  and  who 
could  not  have  been  ignorant  of  the  Cheru- 
bic form  at  the  east  of  the  garden  of  Eden. 
The  father  of  the  faithful  could  have  ob- 
tained from  him  much  information  respect- 
ing the  religion  and  worship  of  the  old 
world.  This  information  Ahrsiham  would 
communicate  to  his  son  Isaac,  and  he  to 
Jacob,  who  afterwards  resided  with  his  sons 
Joseph  and  Benjamin  seventeen  years  in  the 
land  of  Egypt.  It  must  have  been  amongst 
the  most  entertaining  and  affecting  parts 
of  the  life  of  the  venerable  patriarch  to  have 
informed  his  favourite  sons  of  such  thinjrs 
as  related  to  the  true  worship  of  the  God  of 
Israel  from  the  beginning  of  time,  and  in 
which  the  Cherubim  had  always  been  con- 
sidered to  have  been  a  sacred  symbol.  The 
Israelites  had  a  Tabernacle  before  that  which 
Moses  set  vp  in  the  wilderness,  and  in  which 
they  adored  their  God  during  their  con- 
tinuance in  Ejjypt,  con^^equently  they  could 
not  have  been  unacquainted  with  the  form 
ol  these  fj^jures  which  had  always  been  used 
as  an  iuflispensable  emblem  in  Divine  wor- 
ship. 

*  "  From  this  it   would   appear  that  the 
Noachian  «U'luire  swept  away  all  traces  of 
the  Garden  of  Eden,  drowned  the  cherubim, 
and  quenched  the  flaming  sword.'* 
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We  read  likewise,  that  God  presented  to 
Moses  on  Sinai,  a  complete  pattern  of  the 
Tabernacle  with  its  furniture,  and  which  he 
was  directed  to  imitate ;  so  that  if  Moses 
hnew  not  the  form  of  the  Cherubim  at  the 
time  he  ascended  the  mount,  the  shape  of 
these  figures  being  included  in  the  pattern 
of  the  sacred  furniture,  he  could  have 
caused  the  model  to  be  taken,  that  was 
plaeed  in  the  holiest  of  all.  Still  I  am  in- 
clined to  the  opinion  that  the  silence  of  the 
Mosaic  writings  respecting  the  shape  of  the 
Cherubim  is /o  he  attributed  to  iluit  perfect 
acquaintance  which  the  Israelites  hnd  of  its 
form,  and  which  had  been  carefully  con- 
veyed to  them  from  the  beginning  of  time. 
The  construction  of  these  figures  having 
been  so  v/ell  known  to  the  Jewish  people 
and  to  others,  may  be  the  reason  that  Mo- 
ses wrote  so  short  an  account  of  the  Cheru- 
bim placed  at  the  east  of  Eden,  and  the 
same  reason  may  be  assigned  for  the  brevity 
of  his  history  respecting  the  world  before  the 
fiood.'^ 

The  description  of  these  figures  is  derived 
from  the  vision  which  Ezekiel  had  of  them 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Chebar,and  which 
in  the  first  chapter  of  his  prophecies  he 
stiles,  "  the  likeness  of  four  living  crea- 
tures ;"  also,  out  of  the  midst  thereof  came 
the  likeness  of  four  living  creatures,  and 
this  was  tlieir  appearance;  they  had  the 
likeness  of  a  man.  And  every  one  had 
four  faces,  and  every  one  had  four  wingg. 
As  for  the  likeness  of  their  faces,  they  four 
had  the  face  of  a  man,  and  the  face  of  a 
lion  on  the  riirht  side,  and  they  four  had 
the  face  of  an  or  on  the  left  side,  they  four 
also  had  the  face  of  an  eagle.  Thus  were 
their  faces,  and  their  wintrs  were  stretched 
upward,  two  w'ngs  of  every  one  were  join- 
ed one  to  another,  and  two  covered  their 
bodies."  I  his  vision  was  afterwards  re- 
peated, and  the  jirojihet  in  the  tenth  chap- 
ter of  his  book,  not  only  declares  the  ap- 
pearances of  the  livinjr  creatures  in  both 
visions  to  he  the  same,  hut  assigns  to  each  tk€ 
name  of  Cherubim.  "  This  is  the  living 
creature  that  I  saw  under  the  God  of  Israel 
by  the  river  Chehar,  and  I  knew  that  tliey 
were  Cherubim."  "  Every  one  had  four 
faces  a  piece,  and  every  one  had  four  wings. 
And  tiie  likeness  of  their  faces  was  the  same 
faces  which  I  saw  by  the  river  of  Chebar, 
their  a])pearances  and  themselves.*'  la 
this  statement  the  pro[)het  does  not  attri- 
bute his  knowledge  of  the  Cherubim  to  any 
communication  made  to  him  respecting  them 
at  the   time   of  the   visions,   but  expresalj- 

*  According  to  this  worthy  divine  we 
shall  be  right  in  concluding  that  Moaet 
wrote  the  most  about  that  which  he  kaew 
the  lecuty  and  vice  versa. — Ed.  of  L.  R, 
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♦tates  that  "he  hnew  they  were  Cherubim," 
evidently  implyintr  his  acquaintance  with 
their  form  before  the  time  of  those  visions 
in  which  he  so  distinctly  beheld  it.*  The 
only  place  therefore,  in  which  the  pro- 
phet could  have  previously  seen  these 
figures,  must  have  been  in  the  Temple  at 
Jerusalem,  before  the  captivity,  and  which 
clearly  proves  the  similarity  oftheformof  the 
living  creatures  that  appeared  to  him  at  the 
river  Chebar,  to  that  of  the  Cherubim  upon 
the  mercy  seat.  .  .  .  The  apostle  John  saw  in 
a  vision  the  form  of  the  Cherubic  figures  cor 
responding  to  that  which  had  previously 
appeared  to  the  prophet If  these  em- 
blems were  first  constructed  by  God  himself 
at  the  east  of  the  garden  of  Eden ,  renewed  and 
placed  for  ages,  in  the  Jewish  sanctuary,  ex- 
hibited under  the  past  and  present  dispen- 
isations,  it  is  unreasonable  to  sujipose  that 
they  were  used  ^%  n\ere  ornaments  in  divine 
worship,  and  we  are  constrained  to  believe 
that  tiiey  must  have  been  of  the  most  ex- 
tensive expression 

The  Clierubim  related  to  some  majestic 
order  of  heing  divclUng  in  the  ciletlial  world, 
for  their  station  was  in  the  holy  of  holies, 
which  sanctuary  the  apostle  assures  us  was 
a  type  of  heaven.  We  know  but  of  three 
orders  of  beings  inhabiting  that  sanctuary 
which  is  not  made  with  hands.  These  are, 
Jehovah  in  the  Trinity  of  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost.  The  Angels  who  kept  their 
first  estate.  And  glorified  human  spirits 
redeemed  from  among  men.  To  one  of 
these  orders,  therefore,  the  Cherubim  mmthavc 

had  an    especial    relation The   word 

Cherubim  is  from  Che,  a  vote  of  likeness, 
and  from  Rubin,  the  Great  Ones,  these  being 
united,  form  the  word  Cherubim,  which 
means  the  resemblance  of  majesty  and 
glory,  or  the  likeness  of  the  great  ones.  .  .  . 
The  Cherubim  is  stated  to  have  been  formed 
or  beaten  out  of  the  same  gold  as  that  with 
which  the  mercy  seat  was  constructed 

In  addition  to  the  Cherubim  constructed 
at  either  end  of  the   mercy  seat,  the  cur- 


*  It  is  clear  from  the  above  that  the  pro- 
phet was  a  very  different  man  from  Moses, 
for  we  here  sec  him  writing  a  particular 
descri))tion  of  animals  with  which  he  had 
long  been  very  intimately  acqiiainled,  and 
that,  too,  for  the  information  of  parties  as 
well  acquainted  with  their  forms  and  names 
as  himself.  Nevertheless,  it  is  somewhat 
stranye  that  Ezekiel  should  have  been  so 
precise  in  describing  the  cherubim,  when 
the  name  alone  would  have  been  sufficient 
to  have  conveyed  to  the  mind  of  the  Israel- 
ites the  form  of  the  animal,  if  \.^  ^nke  for 
granted  that  the  Hebrews  really  did  pos- 
jgess  an  intimate  knowledge  of  such  form, 
as  our  author  states. — Ed.  of  L.R. 
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tains  of  the  tabernacle,  and  the  walls  of  th© 
temple,  were  embroidered  and  painted  witk 
these  figures;  which  differed  in  a  small  de- 
gree from  those  set  up  in  the  most  holy 
place.  The  Cherubim  within  the  tail  ha(t 
three  heads  with  four  faces,  those  in  the 
outer  sanctuary  had  but  one  head  with  two 
faces,  that  of  a  lion,  and  the  other  the  face 
of  a  man.  .  .  .  The  Ciierubim  in  the  outer 
sanctuary  were  intersected  with  palm  trees. 
These,  on  account  of  their  lofty  growth, 
their  great  fertility,  and  the  perpetual 
flourishing  of  their  leaves,  were  invariably 
used,  both  in  the  heathen  world  and  the 
church  of  God  [i.e.  the  Christian  Church], 
as  an  emblem  of  victory.  The  trees  divided 
the  cherubs  on  the  curtains  and  walls  of 
the  tabernacle  and  temple Many  ob- 
jections have  been  made  to  this  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Cherubim.  It  has  been  consi- 
dered irreverent  to  represent  the  Deity  by  the 
emblems  of  animal  forms.  There  are,  how- 
ever, many  other  instances  of  this  kind  of 
illustration  in  the  scriptures  beside  the 
Cherubic  figures.  Jehovah  himself  appear- 
ed in  the  form  of  a  man  to  Abraham,  on  the 
plains  of  Mamre.  The  second  person  ia 
the  Godheafl  was  typified  by  the  brazen  ser- 
pent set  up  in  the  wilderness.  At  the  bap- 
tism of  Christ,  the  Holy  Ghost  descended 
uponjiim  in  tiie  likeness  of  a  dove.  And 
our  Saviour  himself  is  represented  by  the 
emblems  of  a  lion  and  a  lamh. 

But  an  especial  reason  may  be  assigned 
for  the  use  of  those  animal  forms,  in  par- 
ticular, with  which  these  symbols  were  con- 
structed. The  learned  Bryant  in  his  Hea- 
then Mythology,  Abb6  la  Pluche  in  his 
History  of  the  Heavens,  Mr.  Hutchinson  ia« 
his  Trinity  of  the  Gentiles,  and  Dr.  Spear- 
man in  his  Literary  Researches,  have  prov- 
ed that  the  animal  forms  of  the  Cherubim 
were  used  from  the  earliest  times,  before 
letters  were  known,  as  the  hieroglyphics  of 
fire,  light,  and  air-,  and  which  are  the  three 
great  material  agents  or  ruling  elements  of 
nature 

The/o»r  faces  with  which  llie  Cherubiia 
were  constructed,  have  been  thought  to 
have  been  at  variance  with  the  number  of 
the  sacred  Trinity.  The  ground  of  this  ob- 
jection serves  to  prove  the  interpretation 
of  the  Cherubic  figures  to  be  correct.  Al- 
though there  were  four  faces,  there  were  btU 
three  heads  \n  these  emhlemfi,  the  bull,  the 
lion,  and  the  eagle  ;  and  it  is  to  the  head  of 
the  lion  that  the  face  of  the  man  is  joined, 
as  representing  Him,  who  in  his  divine 
nature,  was  the  Lion  of  Judah,  but  who 
would,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  a}»pear  in  the 
world  as  the  off^priny:  of  David  and  the 
sacrifice  for  sin.  The  human  face,  in  these 
figures,  had  not  a  separate  head,  as  thebullj 
the  lion,  and  the  eagle  had,  because.  tb« 
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human  nature  of  Christ  is  not  a  distinct 
person  of  itself  in  the  Godhead,  bat  is  al- 
ways represented  in  the  scriptures  as  being 
united  to  the  divine  essence 

When  Cain  was  driven  from  the  faces  of 
the  Cherubim,  or  from  the  presence  of  the 
Lordy  it  is  probable  that  his  guilt  and  his 
fears  moved  him  to  invent  means  to  preserve 
his  power  over  his  offspring,  so  as  to  keep 
them  about  him;  and  no  way  so  likely  as 
by  rearing  false  Cherubim.  After  Noah 
had  pronounced  a  curse  on  his  graceless  son, 
it  carinot  be  supposed  that  Ham  remained 
with  his  brethren  ;  but  that,  like  Cain,  he 
wandered  to  a  distant  part  of  the  earth, 
and  soon  corrupted  the  worship  of  God,  by 
introducing  specious  kinds  of  sacrifices  and 
false  cherubic  representations.  Ham  was 
the  grandfather  of  Nimrod,  who  was  the  per- 
son chiefly  concerned  in  the  erection  of  the 
pompous  and  idolatrous  tower  of  Babel,  the 
destruction  of  which  declared  it  on  this  ac- 
count to  have  been  highly  offensive  to  God, 
because  it  wasi  equally  opposed  to  his  glory 
and  worship.  In  like  manner  can  be  traced 
back  the  various  idols  which  have  swarmed 
in  the  heathen  world,  to  something  that  has 
been  divinely  revealed ;  but  Hic  perversion  of 
suck  a  revelation  cannot  form  any  reasonable 
objection  to  the  perfectly  wise  and  original 
medium  of  communicntlon.  •  •  •  • 

It  is  generally  apprehended,  that  after 
our  first  parents  had  been  driven  from 
Paradise,  God  placed  an  angel  with  a  flam- 
ing sword,  to  prevent  the  transgressors 
re-entering  the  garden  to  gather  "  the  fruit 
of  the  tree  of  life."  Such  a  comment  is 
equally  opposed  to  reason  and  revelation. 
If  repulsion  were  the  design  of  the  Cherubim 
at  Eden,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
east  of  the  garden  would  not  have  been  the 
only  protected  part,  but  that  the  north,  the 
west,  and  the  south  points  would  hove  been 
likewise  defended.  If  to  prevent  Adam 
from  re-entering  Paradise  were  the  object 
for  placing  the  Cherubim  and  the  flaming 
gword  there,  this  could  easily  have  been 
effected  by  omnipotence,  without  the  aid  of 
an  angelic  sentinel  with  consuming  fire,  to 
deter  a  poor  guilty  condemned  sinner  from 
an  approach  to  that  garden,  whose  fears 
bad  just  before  influenced  him  to  hide  him- 
self amongst  its  trees.  Such  an  i^xposition 
reflects  on  the  divine  character ;  it  repre- 
sents him  as  performing  an  vnmcessary  act, 
by  lavishing  a  miracle  for  the  sake  of  its 
exhibition ;  for  if  the  tree  of  life  had  re- 
naaincd  in  the  garden  after  the  man  was 
expelled,  it  could  only  have  been  as  a 
symbol,  the  eating  of  whose  fruit  could 
never  have  given  immortality  to  the  first 
^ansgresgor,  and,  therefore,  to  have  guarded 
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it  with  such  a  design,  would  have  bee« 

altocrether  useless 

The  best  Hebrew  critics  have  born  their 
individual  testimony  to  the  correctness  of 
the  following  translation  of  the  text  in  the 
book  of  Genesis.  "  The  Lord  God  drove 
out  the  man,  and  inhabited  at  the  east  of  the 
garden  of  Eden,  Cherubim  and  the  flaming 
sword  rolling  upon  itself  to  keep  th^  way  0/ 
the  tree  of  life.'' . . . . 

Were  it  practicable  to  produce  all  the 
names  and  images,  insignia  and  emblems, 
ornaments  and  temples,  altars  and  sacrifices, 
service  and  games,  confessions,  prayers  and 
hymns,  belonging  to  heathen  gods  and  their 
idolatry,  the  language  of  the  Bible  might, 
in  very  numerous  instances,  be  proved  to  be 
inspired,  from  the  testimony  of  pagan- 
ism, and  we  should  find  that  much  of  the 
heathen  religion  had  its  rise  from  some 
corrupt  notion  of  an  original  revelation. 

Many  of  the  ceremonies  and  observance* 
of  the  Mosaic   insJilution   were  appointed 

I  v/ith  the  express  design  of  exposing  the 
idolatry  of  the  pagan  nations;  that  all 
rivalship  between  the  Supreme  Being  and 
every  thing  which  he  had  created,  might 
cease;  and  that  God  alone  might  be  ac- 
knowledged and  worshipped  as  the  Creator 
of  the  heavens  and  the  earth. 

Each  of  the  miracles  that  Moncs  perform- 
ed in  Egypt  previous  to  the  departure  of 
the  Israelites,  was  levelled  against  some 
distinct  Deity,  to  bring  the  idolatrous 
religion  of  that  land  into  dire  contempt, 
and  to  involve  it  in  utter  destruction.  Such 
a  stupendous  ^cerxG.  of  successive  miracles 
was  intended,  and  highly  calculated,  to  pre- 
pare the  minds  of  the  Jews  for  the  reception 
of  the  ten  comranndments  from  the  mouth 
of  God  himself.  Moses,  therefore,  after 
having  "executed  vengeance  on  all  the 
gods  of  Egypt,"  ia  every  form  in  which 
they  had  been  worshipped  in  that  land,  he, 
as  a  dolegatedHivinity,  conducted  his  nation 
to  the  foot  of  Sinai  to  listen  to  the  Almighty, 
saying  "  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God  that 
brouglit  thee  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  and 
out  of  the  house  of  bondage ;  thou  shalt 
have  no  other  Gods  but  me." 

The  whole  of  the  miracles  performed 
after  the  people  had  departed  from  Horeb, 
were  designed  as  impressive  expositors  of 
the  iirst  commandment  of  the  decalogue, 
and  were  intended  to  deter  the  people  from 
worshipping  any  Deity  except  the  great 

I  Creator  of  all  things.  [The  Deity  was  most 
signally  deceived,  if  inch  were  really  his 

j  intention.] — (Lecture     on      the     Cherubim. 

\  By  the     Rev.    Thomas*     Roberts,     Bap- 

I  tist  Mini<*ter,  King-atrect  Bristol.) 
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A     PAGE     OF     VARIETIES. 


Voltaire's  Death. — While  in  his  last 
illness  the  clergy  had  come  round  him  ;  and 
as  all  the  philosophers  of  that  period  appear 
to  have  felt  particularly  anxious  that  no 
public  stigma  should  be  cast  upon  them  by 
a  refusal  of  Christian  bnrial,  thoy  persuaded 
him  to  undergo  confession  and  absolution. 
He  had  a  few  weeks  before  submitted  to 
this  ceremony,  and  professed  to  die  in  the 
Catholic  faith,  in  which  he  was  born — a 
ceremony  which  M.  Condorcet  may  well  say 
gave  less  edification  to  the  devout  than  it 
did  scandal  to  the  free-thinkers.  The  cjre 
(rector)  of  St.  Sulplice  had  on  this  beins  re- 
lated, made  iuqiiiry,  and  foua«5  the  formula 
too  general ;,  he  required  the  Abbe  Gau- 
thier,  who  had  performed  the  office,  to  in- 
sist upon  a  more  detailed  profession  of  faith, 
else  he  should  withhold  the  lurial  certifi- 
cate. While  this  dispute  v/as  going  on.  the 
dying  man  recoveie!  and  put  pi  md  to  it. 
On  what  proved  lis  real  death-bed,  the 
cnr6  came  and  insi^icd  on  a  full  confession. 
When  the  dying  man  had  gone  a  eertain 
length,  he  was  required  to  subscribe  to  the 
doctrine  of  our  Saviour's  divinity.  This 
roused  his  indignation,  and  lie  'lave  vent  to 
it  in  an  exclamation  which  at  once  put  to 
flight  all  the  doubls  of  the  pious,  and  re- 
conciled the  Infidels  to  their  patriarch. 
The  certificate  wa.s  refused,  and  he  was 
buried  in  a  somewhat  clandestine,  certainly 
hasty  manner,  at  the  Monastry  of  ScelLeres, 
of  which  his  m^phew  was  abbot.  The 
bishop  of  the  diocese  (Troyes)  hearing  of 
the  abbe's  intention,  dispatched  a  positive 
prohibition  ;  but  it  arrived  the  day  after  the 
ceremony  had  taken  place .-^( Lives  of  Men 
of  tetters  and  Science.  By  Henry  Lord 
Brougham.) 

Blasphemy. — It  is  evident  that,  strictly 
speaking,  blasphemy  can  only  be  committed 
l)y  a  person  who  believes  in  the  existence 
and  the  attributes  of  the  Deity  whom  he 
impugns,  either  by  ridicule  or  by  reasoning. 
An  Athem  is  wholly  incapable  of  the  crime. 
When  he  heaps  epithets  of  abuse  on  the 
Creator,  or  turns  His  attributes  into  ridicule, 
lie  is  assailing  or  scoffing  at  an  empty  name 
— ftt  a  being  who  he  believes  to  have  no 


existence.  In  like  manner,  if  a  Deist,  one 
who  disbelieves  in  our  Saviotir  bfelng  either 
the  son  of  God,  or  sent  by  God  as  his 
prophet  upon  earth,  shall  argue  against  his 
miracles,  or  ridicule  his  mission  or  his  per- 
son,  he  commits  no  blasphemy  ;  for  he  firm- 
ly believes  that  Christ  was  a  man  jike 
himself,  and  that  he  derived  no  authority 
from  the  Deity.  Both  the  Atheist  and  th^ 
Deist  are  free  from  all  guilt  of  Idaspliemy y 
that  is,  of  all  guilt  towards  the  Deity,  or 
towards  Christ. — (Lives  of  Men  of  Letters 
and  Science,  who  flourished  in  the  time 
of  George  III.  By  Henry  Lord  Brovgham.) 
—Charles  Southwell  (Bristol),  George 
Jacob  Holyoake  (Gloucester),  and  Thomas 
Paterson  (Edinburgh),  were  imprison- 
ed in  1843-4  for  blasphemy,  they  being 
A  the '/sis. 


Life. — Lift,  is  a  vortex,  more  or  less 
rapid,  moreorhss  complex,  whose  direction 
is  constant,  and  which  ever  bears  along 
molecules  of  the  same  kind  ;  but  in  which 
individual  molecules  are  ever  entering  in 
and  passing  out,  in  such  sort,  that  theybrm 
of  the  lii'ing  body  is  more  essential  to  it 
than  its  muiter.  —  Cuvier. 


Pleasures  of  Science. — For  my  own 
part  (says  Liebig)  I  confess  that  I  felt  my 
whole  nervous  system  thrilling,  as  if  pervad- 
ed by  an  electric  current,  when  Wohler  and 
myself  discovered  that  rcire  acid  and  all  its 
products,  by  a  simple  supply  of  oxygen, 
became  resolved  into  carbonic  acid  and  urea^ 
thus  showing  that  there  existed  a  connex- 
ion between  wrea  and  wire  acid,  such  as  had 
never  before  been  dreamed  of  in  its  infinite 
simplicity,  when  our  calculation  proved 
that  allantoin,  the  nitrogenous  constituent 
of  the  urine  of  the  foetus  of  the  cow,  con- 
tains the  elements  of  wire  acid  and  urea  ; 
and  when  we  succeeded  in  producing  allan- 
toin,  with  all  its  properties,  from  wire  acid. 
Though  few  words  passed  between  us  in 
these  investigations,  how  often  have  I 
seen  the  eyes  of  uiy  friend  glisten  with 
delight. 


Published  by  Henry  Hetherington,  London. 
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CHRISTIAN  DOCTRINES  AND  MODERN  SCIENCE. 


(A  Review  of  "The  Christian  Doctrines  illustrated  in  their  Historical  Development 
and  in  Opposition  with  Modern  Science."  By  Dr.  D.  F.  Strauss. — From  the  Foreign 
Quarterly  Revieiv,  of  July,  1841.) 


Amid  the  numerous  works  with  which 
the  inventive  faculty  of  our  German  breth- 
ren has  enriched  us,  none  partakes  of  more 
singular  features  than  the  present  produc- 
tion. It  is  the  most  untranslatable  book 
that  has  yet  appeared  in  that  untranslatable 
language.  We  are  not  sorry  for  the  circum- 
stance, but  possessing  an  instinctive  horror 
of  infidelity  in  any  shape,  rather  rejoice  in 
the  circumstance,  though  it  has  increased 
our  personal  toil.  Some  notion  of  the 
difficulty  of  the  work  may  be  formed  from 
the  circumstance  that  one  passage  was 
shown  to  three  distinguished  native  profes- 
sors, all  university  men,  and  all  declared 
their  inefficiency  to  explain  it.  The  work 
before  us  may  be  said  to  contain  subtleties 
fully  worthy  of  the  reputation  of  the  Soci- 
ety of  the  Jesuits,  Spinoza's  absurdest 
vagaries  and  speculations,  with  all  the 
beautiful  dreaminess  of  mistification,  the 
heir-loom  of  the  author's  land,  a  little 
heightened  by  every  thing  that  the  Sophists 
and  Platonists  could  lend  to  make  light 
darkness,  and  the  intelligible  obscure.  In  it 
the  author  has  at  once  and  boldly  thrown 
off  the  mask,  and  from  the  deist,  which  the 
Leben  Jesu  demonstrated  him  to  be,  he  has 
by  an  easy  mutation  passed  into  the  atheist. 
Still  do  we  deeply  regret  that  a  mind  of 
unquestionable  power,  an  "  esprit  fort,"  in 
two  senses,  assuredly  widely  different  from 
most  of  his  class,  to  whom  the  term  "  esprit 
foible"  is  more  applicable,  should  be  in- 
duced to  propagate  the  desolating  dogmas 
of  his  book.  This  book,  of  course,  is 
framed  on  the  supposition  that  human 
reason  is  adequate  to  discover  anything,  that 
man  does  not  need  any  exterior  aid,  express- 
ly denies  any  such  communication,  and  is 
consequently  opposed  to  all  revelation,  all 
systems  of  faith,  all  the  world's  hope  in 
God.  To  divest  all  of  this  reliance,  and  to 
infUse  into  all  his  principles,  is,  of  course, 
the  author's  design,  and  in  it  lie  has  ruth- 
lessly violated  all  that  earth  yet  has  enno- 
bling and  divine.  We  shall  give  an  analysis 
of  his  work,  and  then  proceed  to  a  closer 
battle  with  him  on  particular  sections, 
which  we  shall  select  to  show  the  fallacy  of 
his  reasoning,  his  absurd  trust  in  the  extent 
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of  it,  the  inadequacy  of  this  power  in  the 
discussion  of  the  very  questions  which  it  is 
assumed  competent  to  investigate,  and  trust 
that  the  issue  of  the  whole  will  clearly  ad- 
vantage not  the  advocate  of  human  reason, 
but  of  divine  revelation.  It  is  nota matter 
of  deep  dfficulty  to  meet  the  rationalists  on 
their  own  ground,  since  reason  in  her 
noblest  exercise  confirms  revelation  ;  but  it 
were  attempting  too  much  with  this  weak 
weapon,  were  we  to  trust  the  whole  issue  of 
the  question  to  it.  It  will  do  to  use  over  a 
portion,  but  like  the  warrior's  lance  must 
give  way  in  close  combat  to  the  keen  and 
trenchant  sword  that  divides  asunder  the 
joints  and  marrow,  and  pierces  to  the  deep 
intensity  of  physical  and  mental  union. 
The  work  of  our  author,  is  ingeniously 
arranged  in  the  concatenation  of  causes  as 
they  arise  from  the  subject-matter.  .  .  . 

Our  author  makes  an  ingenious  but  futile 
attempt  to  show  the  Mosaic  history  as  in- 
consistent with  itself.  The  account  of  crea- 
tion in  Genesis  we  are  quite  prepared  to 
take  in  our  author's  words  ;  namely,  "  that 
God  produced  of  the  waste  and  formless 
primitive  matter,  by  a  scries  of  sepa- 
rations and  developments,  which  were 
executed  at  his  command,  the  actual  world, 
in  the  multiplicity  of  its  creatures  and  order 
of  its  laws.'"'  As  for  allegorical  interpreta- 
tions of  creation,  they  are  worth  nothing, 
and  we  have  nothing  at  the  present  period 
to  do  with  any  other  interpretations  of 
Scripture  than  our  own  ;  we  are  not  bound 
to  the  dicta  of  the  Fathers,  though  sound 
in  many  notions  in  Vt^hich  they  differ  abso- 
lutely from  Dr.  Strauss.  We  perfectly  con- 
cede to  him,  that  man  divides  his  work 
into  tasks,  from  the  reaction  of  the  matter 
against  him  ;  but  what  has  this  to  do  with 
God?  If  the  fact  of  continuous  creation 
implied  labour  or  toil  against  the  rebel  mat- 
ter, then  would  God  not  be,  as  He  is,  ex- 
haustless  yet,  but  would  long  since  have  ex- 
hibited failure  of  power.  Has  the  Great 
Motor  Agent  of  the  planetary  system  waned 
one  particle  in  His  might  since  the  hour  of 
creation  ?  Does  Moses  describe  God  as  la- 
bouring under  fatigue  ?  "  Let  there  be  light, 
and  there  was  light."  Does  that  look  like 
No.  XIX. 
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weariness  or  labour  to  produce  a  desired 
end  ?  Why  even  Longinus  could  teach  su- 
perior deductions  to  this  !  The  human 
race  consists  of  a  series  of  developments  of 
creative  agency  over  thousands  of  years. 
Does  not  this  evidence  that  God  produces 
over  protracted  periods  His  work?  We 
allow  it  might,  had  God  willed  it,  have 
burst  into  one  development ;  but  we  can 
see  no  good  reason  why  it  should  have  been 
80  produced,  and  can  show  abundant  argu- 
ments to  the  contrary,  in  the  earth  requiring 
tillage  to  sustain  such  a  population,  the 
gradual  increase  of  her  sustentative  power 
and  active  energy  bringing  in  her  deserts 
to  blossom  as  the  rose,  and  every  waste  and 
solitary  spot  to  exult  in  the  fertility  given 
to  it  by  God  to  meet  the  increased  demand. 
We  can  trace  nothing  of  inconsistency  in  the 
first  and  second  chapter  of  Genesis.  If  Au- 
gustin  or  Dr.  Strauss  infer  any  inconsis- 
tency between  the  chapters,  they  are  both 
in  error. 

If  Origen  also  understood  Gen.  ii.  4,  as 
contradicting  the  first  chapter,  he  is  equally 
in  error,  and  we  will  show  proof  of  the  error 
of  them  all.  "  Augustin  was  surprised  that 
the  herbs,  trees,  and  men,  which  had  been 
created  in  the  first  chapter,  are  created 
again  in  the  second  chapter."  Where  did 
Augustin  find  creation  reiterated  ?  All 
creation  is  efiected  in  the  first  chapter. 
The  second  chapter  simply  states  the  mat- 
ter out  of  which  the  things  were  made. 
Gen.  i.  26,  contains  the  spiritual  descrip- 
tion of  man  ;  but  Gen.  ii.  7,  his  physical 
form,  and  how  it  became  endued  with  life. 
Again,  Gen.  i.  24,  contains  the  account  of 
the  creation  of  animals  ;  but  ii.  19,  while  it 
repeats  how  they  were  formed,  contains  the 
history  of  their  naming  by  Adam  ;  a  fresh 
fact.  What  inconsistency  is  there  in  this  ? 
As  to  Origen's  error,  in  the  passage,  Gen.  ii. 
4,  "  These  are  the  generations  of  the 
heavens  and  the  earth,  when  they  were  ere- 
ated  in  the  day  the  Lord  made  the  hea- 
vens ;"  nothing  is  easier  explained,  since 
the  words  in  both  the  Greek  and  Hebrew, 
imply  not  simply  a  day,  but  time  generally, 
and  which  sense  our  author  himself  admits 
in  this  very  section,  of  which  we  get  an  in- 
stant illustration  in  Gen.  ii.  17.  Even  Ge- 
senius  gives  this  sense,  which  is  equally 
that  of  Dies.  The  passage  then  contains 
no  contradiction  to  the  preceding  asser- 
tions, and  is  evidently  simply  a  summary  of 
them  J  and  the  word,  generations,  in  our  ver- 
sion, is  in  the  Greek  and  in  the  Hebrew 
text,  a  history,  stating  simply  the  character 
of  the  book  of  Genesis,  placing  this  descrip- 
tion of  the  work  justly  and  properly  after 
creation,  and  stating  the  intentions  of  the 
work  to  be  to  transmit  a  durable  memorial 
of  it.  In  the  same  manner  Gen.  ii.  21,  is 
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an  amplification  of  the  previous  narrative 
in  Gen.  i.  27,  and  further  explains  the  se- 
quence of  causes,  that  of  time  being  main- 
tained in  the  previous  chapter.  As  to  the 
distinction  of  day  and  night  before  the 
sun  was  created.  Gen.  i.  5,  since  God  is  de- 
scribed as  creating  the  light  from  the  pri- 
maeval darkness,  the  alternation  of  the  one 
or  the  other  principle  was  the  natural  re- 
sult, and  no  doubt  the  intention  of  God  in 
the  separation.  The  sun  was  afterwards 
made  the  treasury  whence  the  light  is  dif- 
fused ;  but  ere  the  creation  of  that  lumin- 
ous body,  the  alternation  of  day  and  night 
might  easily  proceed,  and  the  sun  after- 
wards sustain  for  ages  the  primal  law.  If 
light  also  consist,  as  is  commonly  sup- 
posed by  the  most  accurate  modern  theory, 
of  a  series  of  vibrations  of  sether,  it  confirms 
the  notion  of  Moses.  Notion,  do  we  say, 
the  revelation  made  to  him.  We  should  be 
glad  to  be  informed  what  other  name  even 
our  author's  ingenuity  could  have  given  to 
this,  better  calculated  to  express  the  fact  in 
question  to  the  intelligence  of  the  general 
mind,  than  Moses  has  adopted  by  what  has 
been  perpetually  submitted  to  the  observa- 
tion of  mankind  since  that  period.  But 
our  author  does  not  stop  here,  and  next 
assaults  Mosaic  truth  on  the  grounds 
of  its  insonsiatency  with  astronomy,  geo- 
logy, and  criticism.  With  respect  to  the 
latter  two,  both  sciences  are  in  such  a  state 
of  crudity  that  their  decisions  become  im- 
pugned every  fifty  years  ;  but  astronomy 
has  more  fixity.  We  have,  under  the  head 
of  Astronomical  Objections  to  Revelation, 
the  old  story,  that  the  account  of  Moses 
favours  the  ancient  system,  which  believed 
earth  the  centre  of  the  system,  and  that  the 
sun  and  plannets  were  created  as  subsidiary 
to  the  earth.  Now,  there  appears  nothing 
in  astronomy  to  negative  the  Mosaic  theory, 
that  earth  xsas  created  before  the  sun ;  on 
the  contrary,  the  notion  of  Newton,  who 
was  really  as  competent  as  our  author  to 
discuss  these  matters,  was  very  close  in  affin- 
ity to  the  Mosaic.  In  his  letter  to  Bentley, 
he  allows  that  matter  might  form  itself  into 
masses  by  the  mere  force  of  attraction. 

"  And  thus,"  says  he,  "  might  the  sun 
and  fixed  stars  be  formed,  supposing  the 
matter  were  of  a  lucid  nature.  But  how 
the  matter  should  divide  itself  into  two 
sorts,  and  that  part  of  it  should  fall  down 
into  one  mass  and  make  a  sun  ;  and  the 
rest,  which  is  fit  to  compose  an  opake  body, 
should  coalesce,  not  into  one  great  body 
like  the  shining  matter,  but  into  many  little 
ones  ;  or  if  the  sun  at  first  were  an  opake 
body  like  the  planets,  or  the  planets  lucid 
bodies  like  the  sun,  how  he  alone  should  be 
changed  into  a  shining  body  whilst  all  they 
continue  opake  ;  or  all  they  be  changed  into 
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opake  ones  while  he  continues  unchanged, 
/  do  not  think  explicable  by  mere  natural 
causes,  but  am  forced  to  ascribe  it  to  the 
counsel  and  coutriiancc  of  a  voluntary  agent.'' 
What  in  the  history  of  creation,  what  in 
astronomy  negatives  the  position  of  earth 
being  created  out  of  the  common  matter 
of  the  universe  the  first  of  the  sj'stem  ;  or 
what  prevents  the  creation  of  the  sun  as  a 
luminous  body  being  simply  all  that  Moses 
means  ?  Moses,  also,  did  not  write  the 
history  of  the  system,  he  wrote  only  of  one 
plannet ;  and  he  has  simply  to  show,  not 
the  universal  system,  but  such  particulars 
out  of  it  as  concerned  his  subject,  and  he 
accordingly  describes  the  offices  rendered  to 
earth  by  her  chronometers,  as  our  author 
calls  them,  the  sun  aud  moon.  The  tenden 
cy  of  his  nation  to  sidereal  worship  showed 
the  impress  from  distant  w^orlds  improper 
at  the  instant  he  wrote,  that  they  were  not 
disposed  to  attach  too  little  but  too  much 
importance  to  the  getherial  spheres  around 
the  earth.  As  to  any  argument  being  dedu- 
cible  from  the  fact  that  Moses  described  the 
progress  of  creation  and  cultivation  of  the 
earth  as  occupying  five  days,  and  the  sun, 
moons,  and  stars  as  created  in  one,  nothing 
can  be  more  ridiculous  than  any  attempt  to 
found  an  argument  on  that  point.  What 
hinders  our  affirming  that  God  then  only 
made  ihem  luminous,  which  is  all  that 
Moses  says  ?  What  sense  does  Dr.  Strauss 
attach  to  the  first  verse  of  Genises  ?  "  In 
the  beginning  God  created  the  heavens  and 
the  earth."  What  hindersthe  Hebrew  word 
from  expressing  stellar  matter  ?  What  does 
it  mean,  if  this  be  not  its  meaning  ?  The 
next  point  urged  is,  the  inconsistency  of  the 
account  of  the  creation  with  modern  geo- 
logy. It  would,  indeed,  be  difficulty,  nay, 
impossible  to  get  any  constant  quantity  to 
fix  this  variable.  Look  at  Lyell,  Buokland, 
Kirby,  Cuvier,  are  they  agreed  on  a  single 
postulate?  Is  chemistry  herself  in  a  state 
to  enunciate  propositions,  when  she  is  hourly 
modifying  her  assertions  ?  and,  surely,  her 
progress  to  fixity  is  in  vastly  superior  ad- 
vance of  geology,  which  requires  wonderful 
requisites  and  uncomm.on  powers  to  arrive 
at  dogmas  where  so  many  sciences  are  re- 
quired to  form  a  just  conckision.  We  con- 
sider, and  always  have  done,  that  creation 
was  performed  in  the  six  days;  aud  we 
think  our  author's  argument,  that  the  days 
in  the  account  are  limited  to  twenty-four 
hours  expressly  by  the  terms  day  aud  night, 
good  ;  showing  clearly  that  those  commen- 
tators of  the  Buckland  school,  who  extend 
creation  over  a  period  of  ages,  are  wrong. 
But  the  insidious  and  artful  observation, 
that  if  six  days  of  creation  in  the  first  in- 
stance, appear  too  close  for  a  Divine  act, 
they  are  also  too  quick  for  a  process  of 
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nature,  we  deny.  Tlie  law  of  elements 
which  are  brought  into  operation,  if  left  to 
itself,  takes  time  for  its  accomplishment ; 
and  sueh  a  law  is  described  as  brought 
into  operation,  by  the  Great  Motor 
Agent;  but  it  is  not  a  process  of  nature 
that  is  described,  but  it  is  the  process 
of  a  vivifying  life.  When  light  burst  forth, 
a  day  might  disperse  the  waters  under  an 
ordinary  ageney,  for  the  presence  of  light 
presumes  heat.  As  to  the  origin  of  Testa- 
cea,  and  their  separation  from  Mammiferse 
in  a  day,  that  does  not  appear  under  the 
agency  employed  inconsistent,  for  separa- 
tion was  instant  on  creation.  And  it  is 
idle  to  assert,  though  it  may  have  the  aspect 
in  the  eyes  of  infidels  like  Dr.  Strauss  of 
begging  the  question,  that  the  supernatural 
character  of  the  Demiurgus  is  not  to  be 
taken  into  question.  We  are  simply  bound 
to  show,  that  the  Demiurgus  does  not  act 
inconsistent  with  reason;  but  no  divine 
would  assert,  nor  even  phSosopher  worthy 
of  the  name,  that  he  does  not  operate  in  a 
manner  that  defies  the  low  reasoning 
powers  of  man  to  investigate.  The  only 
attempt  to  make  criticism  bear  upon  the 
question  before  us,  after  its  vaunted  powers, 
is  that  the  passages  Gen.  i.  1.  ii.  4.  and  ii. 
5,  are  inconsistent  with  each  other,  in  which 
arguments  we  have  already  joined  issue; 
and  the  baseless  unproved  assertion  that 
the  Book  of  Genesis  is  not  all  writen  by 
Moses,  together  with  a  dark  attempt  at 
My  thos,  which  the  stubborn  author  of  the 
Pentateuch  does  not  supply,  but  is  as  strait 
forward  as  he  is  clear,  from  the  whole  at- 
tack. Where  was  the  Mythos  when  Mose» 
turned  to  his  people  with  this  appeal  ? 
"  Ask  now  of  the  days  that  are  past,  which 
were  before  thee,  since  the  days  that  God 
created  man  upon  the  earth,  and  ask  from 
one  side  of  heaven  unto  the  other,  whether 
there  hath  been  any  such  thing  as  this  great 
thing  is  or  hath  been  heard  like  it  ?  Did 
ever  people  hear  the  voice  of  God  speaking 
out  of  the  midst  of  the  fire  as  thou  hast 
and  live  ?  Or  hath  God  assayed  to  go  and 
take  him  a  nation  from  the  midst  of  ano- 
ther nation  by  temptations,  by  signs,  and 
by  wonders,  and  by  war,  and  by  a  stretched 
out  arm,  and  by  great  terrors,  according  to 
all  that  the  Lord  your  God  did  for  you  in 
Israel  before  your  eyes  ?" — Deut.  iv.  3. 
Did  that  look  like  one  that  could  appeal  to 
facts?  Has  his  nation,  his  dark,  sunk, 
mamon  spirited,  degraded  nation,  denied 
him,  or  ministered  unvarying  testimony  to 
his  truth  ?  A  Mythos,  such  as  the  Mo- 
saic, were  a  miracle  in  itself.  We  pass 
to  chap.  46 — "  Creation  out  of  nothing." 

Our  author  makes  an  attempt,  but  it  is 
extremely  feeble  throughout  this  chapter, 
to  incorporate  matter  with  God.    His  rea- 
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soiling  amounts  to  nothing  more  than  curi- 
ous speculation  on  matters  which  lie  infi- 
nitely beyond  the  powers"  of  human  reason 
to  reach,  to  investigate,  to  separate  into  ele- 
ments, or  to  exhibit  with  any  clearness. 
After  quoting  2  Mace.  vii.  28,  and  Wisdom 
xi.  17,  and  contrasting  them  with  Gen  i.  1, 
he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  latter 
writer  does  not  affirm  as  to  matter,  whether 
the  creating  God  found  it  ready,  or  created 
it  also. 

"  To  place  matter,  which  he  had  only 
manufactured  as  Creator  of  the  World,  dis- 
tinct from  God,  v/as  not  only  most  analo- 
gous to  the  common  conception,  which  pro- 
ceeds from  the  manner  and  custom  in  which 
men  are  wont  to  perform  their  works,  but 
also  in  philosophy  a  similar  Dualism  became 
customary  through  Plato.     The  notion  also 
had  this  advantage,  that  it  served  as  a  con- 
venient outlet  to  unburthen  God  of  tlie  crea- 
tion of  evil   in   the  world.      Therefore  the 
eldest  Platonic  fathers  of  the  Church  speak 
of  a  creation   of  the   world  out  of  formless 
matter,  and  Dualistic,  Gnostic,  and  Man- 
ichsean  teachers,  as    Hermogenes,  placed 
with  more  certainty  an  eternal  matter  dis- 
tinct from  God.     If  in  the  latter  relation 
there  is  involved  the  question  of  a  God  un- 
able to  vanquish  the  reaction   of  the  bad 
matter,  and  therefore  not  absolute  ;  if  in 
the  first,  since  the  divine  production  is  not 
a  human  one,   the  being   bound  to  matter 
must  be   denied.     A   reproduction    of  all 
things  out  of  his  Being,  appears  also  suit- 
able to  God.     It  is  after  this  manner  it  has 
been  supposed   that  the  Son  of  God  Avas 
produced  ;  but   in  order  to  distinguish  the 
world  from  him,  and  not  to  fall  into  the 
pantheistic  emanatismus  of  the  Alexandrian 
Gnostics  and  modern  Platonists,  it  has  been 
decided  that  the  world  was  created  neither 
out  of  a  pre-existing  matter,  as  men  usually 
make  their  work,  nor  of  the  essence  of  God 
as  the  Son,  but  through  the  will  of  God  out 
of  nothing.     This  noif/ung  ought  not  to  in- 
dicate any  matter,   but  on  the  contrary  ex- 
clude such  an  idea.     They  distinguished, 
moreover,  a  nihil  negativum  and  privativian, 
and,  according  to  it,  a  creatio  prima,  and 
secunda.     On  the  first  day  God  produced  of 
the  mere  nothing,  or  of  the  negatio  omnis 
entitatis,  the  shapeless  matter,  out  of  which, 
as   a  primitive  nothing,   in  the  following 
days  he  made  the  world.     The  old  philoso- 
phical objection   against   this   tlieory,  'ex 
nihilo  nihil  fit,'  was  removed,  it  is  true,  by 
limiting  it  to  the  domain  of  the Jhialcausa- 
litas.     However,  from  all  ages,  the  creation 
from  nothing  was  a  weightless    definition 
for  speculative  thinkers.      Scotus  Erigena 
understood  under  the  nothing  out  ol  which 
all  things  arc  produced  the  sublime  depth 
of  the  Divine  Being  above   all  final  some- 
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thing,  J.  Bbhme  considered  the  real  nature 
of  God  as  the  matter  out  of  which  he  has 
made  all  things,  and  afterwards  the  whole 
root  of  this  supposition  was  destroj'sd  by 
Spinozism ;  the  new  dogma,as  far  as  it  could 
proceed,  has  either  sent  away  the  terminus, 
or  so  explained  it  that  the  nothing  ought 
only  to  indicate  the  side  of  the  non-existeace, 
which  is  always  joined  to  the  world  in  re- 
production. In  the  Chaldee  history  of  crea- 
tion the  positive  to  the  nothing  is  not  the 
divine  essence,  but  the  divine  will;  of 
which  we  shall  treat  in  the  following 
chapter." 

In  the  above  reasoning  we  throw  out  of 
the  question  at  once  all  Platonic  notions,  and 
shall  simply  teke  up  the  Mosaic  and  Chris- 
tian.    Now,  first  of  all,  Moses  in  his  cos- 
mogony is  quite   clear  from  Ovid's  errors  ; 
he  describes  God  positively  as  making  the 
matter  of  the  heavens  and  earth,  as  the  im- 
material generator  of  substance.     Jehovah 
did  not  find  things  in  confusion  as  Ovid  de- 
scribes God,  he  made  matter.     Ovid   de- 
scribes  God  and   nature  as  co-equal  and 
co-eternal.     It  is  not  so  in  the  writings  of 
Moses.     Unbelievers  may  give  this  genera- 
tion of  matter  the  name  of  a  weightless  defi- 
nition, hnt  it  is  absurd   to  assert  that  any- 
thing of  perishable  and  fragile  form  can  be 
God.     We  are  aware  that  we  shall  be  press- 
ed with  the   Atomic  Theory,  with  the  indi- 
viduality of  every  molecule,  with  its  rigid 
character,    with    its     indestructability    in 
space.     We  have  nothing  to  do  with  this. 
A  character  impressed  on  a  palpable  thing 
must  be  exterior  to  the  thing.    If  the  charac- 
ter be  coeval  with  the  thing,  then  must  what- 
ever gave  that  character  have  preceded  the 
impressed  object.    Now  the  indestructibility 
of  matter  is  the  result  of  exterior  action,  and 
therefore  the  inferiority  of  matter  in  dura- 
tion to  its  Maker  is  evident.     Now  nothing 
can  be  more  absurd  than  that  reasoning  that 
expects  of  the  derived  all  the  properties  in 
the     underived.      Can  God    make  gods? 
No.     Does  this  proceed  from  the  incapa- 
city of  God  ?     No.      Incapacity  consists  in 
not  doing  what  is  capable  of  being  done. 
But  whoever  heard   of  an  incapacity  to 
effect  an   impossibility?      Who,    but  the 
school  of  Hegel  and  his  pupil  Strauss  ever 
dreamt  of  treating  the   Son  as  produced, 
when  the   divinty  of  the  Son  is  co-eternal 
with  the  Father,  only  different  in  mode  ? 
Moses  asserts   amply  that  matter  was  not 
with  God  from  everlasting,  but  all  matter, 
stellar,   universal,    earthly,    generated  by 
him .     As  for  the  stuff  repeatedly  uttered, 
"  ex  nihilo  nihil  fit,"  why  should  any  sen- 
sible being  trouble  himself  with  that  equi- 
vocation, for  it  is  nothing  more  ?     A  thing 
is  not  made  of  nothing  when  the  product 
of  an  Almighty  will.    As  for  that  absurd 
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distinction  of  a  nihil  negativivn,  and  a 
nihil  privativum,  Ucgel  and  Strauss 
are  welcome  to  what  they  can  make 
out  of  it.  They  arc  valueless  terms.  The 
negatio  omnis  entitatis  we  take  as  a  fair 
statement  of  primordial  condition,  and  fully 
concede  that  Moses  speaks  of  such  a  state 
as  a  creatio  i»rima,  and  of  the  generation  of 
matter  as  a  creatio  secunda.  which  consists 
in  forming  from  it  individualities.  But  we 
have  nothing  in  this  view  to  do  with  mat- 
ter as  God  or  part  of  God.  It  must  be 
held  as  aloof  and  wholly  distinct  from  God, 
the  positive  matter,  once  the  negative,  and 
positive  to  sense  only  by  the  power  of  God. 
That  this  view  stands  any  test,  the  vain 
battering  of  ages  around  the  scheme  of 
Berkeley,  which  has  the  basis  of  the  Bible 
for  it,  leaving  that  scheme  like  a  rock  in 
ocean  unmoved  by  the  changing  surge,  will 
abundantly  demonstrate.  Infinite  volition 
said,  "  Let  there  be  light  and  there  was 
light."  The  same  volition  has  produced 
from  an  equally  unpromising  subject  with 
darkness — the  universe.  We  pass  to  chap. 
47 — "  The  Reason  and  Aim  of  the  Crea- 
tion." 

In  this  chajjter  an  effort  is  made  to  negative 
all  views  rsually  entertained  of  tliis  subject, 
without  substituting  any  that  can  be  avail- 
able to  solve  the  problems  which  the  author 
raises.  We  are  first  told  that  Moses  drew 
from  the  Platonist  system  a  baseless  asser- 
tion. We  are  next  informed  that  the  aim 
of  an  absolute  Being  must  be  absolute. 
A  dogma  that  cannot  be  true,  unless  we 
suppose  all  creatures  equal  to  the  author 
of  them.  A  vegetable,  on  this  principle, 
ought  to  be  a  man,  but  unluckily  remains 
a  vegetable  ;  man  the  creator,  but  still  he  re- 
mains the  creature.  We  are  next  informed 
that  God  required  the  world  to  reali^re  unto 
him  his  own  essence ;  so  that,  on  this  princi 
pie,  a  man  could  not  be  convinced  he  was  a 
livingbeingunless  he  had  children.  Thenext 
point  mooted  is,  that  God  was  not  self-con- 
tent until  he  had  made  the  world ;  and 
therefore,  according  to  the  sense  at- 
tempted to  be  fastened  on  creation  by  Spi- 
noza, it  was  a  work  of  chance.  As  if  crea- 
tion were  not  as  much  a  faculty  of  God,  as 
man's  operation  is  of  himself ;  as  if  acci- 
dent could  befal  one,  whose  very  absolute- 
ness precludes  it.  Here  Leibnitz  is  quoted, 
who  vents  the  following  unintelligible  stuft': 
"  When  God  will  create  something,  a  com- 
bat of  infinitely  many  possibilities  rises  al- 
most, as  it  were,  in  strife  to  approach  reali- 
zation ;  among  which,  that  which  unites  in 
itself  the  most  reality  and  perfection  con- 
quers and  becomes  realized  by  God."  Si 
sic  omnia  dixisset,  the  contest  between  him 
and  Newton  had  never  been  even  debatable. 
Herder  justly  remarks  on  this,  that  dubit- 
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able  reflecting  and  choosing  cannot  consist 
with  God,  that  he  is  not  as  a  meditative  ar- 
tist, who  breaks  his  head  projects,  compares, 
rejects,   and   chooses.      There    can   be   no 
realm  of  possibility  out  of  the  power  and  will 
of  God.      Schelling  is  next  introduced  to 
strengthen  the  arguments  with  the  asser- 
tion, that  the  most   complete  Being  has  al- 
ready existed  in  the  most  complete  manner, 
because  in  the  real  possession  of  the  highest 
perfection  he  would  not   have  had  any  rea- 
son to  create   and  produce  so  many  things 
by  which  he  becomes  less  complete.      So 
that,  trying  Schelling  on  a  matter  of  fact, 
we  come  to   this  :  the  kingf  that  makes  an 
edict  (a  Russian  ukase  is  an  excellent  illus- 
tration), which  is  partially  obeyed,  demon- 
strates by  it,  not  his  power,  but  his  weak- 
ness, supposing  all  his  people  had  disobeyed 
him  on  the  subject  of  the  edict  previously. 
The  edict  is  no   evidence  of  power  but  of 
privation  of  power.     An  emperor  then,  with 
his  armies  and  state  apparatus,  is  weaker 
than  without   them.      Supposing    him  by 
their  aid  to  conquer  kingdoms,  he  is  only 
demonstrating  his  weakness  if  he  be  not 
the  conqueror  of  the  world.     And  the  origi- 
nating God,  in  the  multiplicities  of  bis  co<4- 
trivances  in  the  relative  perfections  of  his 
creature,  is  not  glorified  unless  he  make  them 
such  that  they  be  enabled  to  obscure  his 
glory.  J.  Bohme  next  favours  us  with  the  fol- 
lowing; this  writer  is  highly  in  favour  with 
Dr.  Strauss,  because  the  mystics  give  him 
vantage  ground  in  disputation :  "  As  now 
God  has  corporized  together  eternal  natures 
(angels)  out   of   himself,    they  ought   not 
in  the  heavenly  rank  to  be  looked  upon 
in  the  same  character   as  God.     No;  they 
were  not  formed  to  this  end  as  the  figures 
(ideas),  which  by  the  qualifying  the  spirits 
of  God  as   in  the  (eternal)   nature  disap- 
peared again  by  the  moving  of  the  spirits, 
but  the    body    of    the   angels   was  corpo- 
rized   together   harder     and    more     com- 
pact than   God  was  in   himself,    and   re- 
mained so  that   their  light  ought  to  shine 
brighter  in  their  hardness."     If  our  readers 
can   understand  this,  they  must  be  gifted 
with  uncommon  perspicuity ;  to  us  it  ap- 
pears impiety,  united  with  unintelligibilitj . 
Again  :     "  The  Eternal  Divinity  would  not 
be  manifest  to  itself  if  God  had  not  cre- 
ated  creatures  as  angels    and    men,    who 
understand  the   eternal  inextricable  chain, 
and  how  the  birth  of  the  light  was  in  God." 
After  the  quotation  of  J.   Bbhme,  modern 
theology  receives  from  Dr;  Strauss  the  com- 
pliment of  affinity  to  this  unsettled  mystic, 
or  madman.     Hear  that,  shades  of  Michae- 
lis.  Marsh,  Waterland,   Bull,   and  Barrow! 
After  this  the  inquiry  is  carried  on  to  the 
relations  of  the  Trinity.     God   is  next  re- 
piesented,  after  Hegel,  as  nothing  but  an 
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abstract  idea  if  not  conceived  of  as  Creator  : 
''Without  the  world  God  is  not  God." 
If  by  Welt,  in  "this  passage,  he  means  world 
or  even  universe,  and  would  represent  God 
as  an  abstract  idea  if  either  of  these  be  re- 
moved, the  idea  is  as  impious  as  it  is  un- 
true. After  having  thus  attempted,  as  he 
says,  to  get  rid  of  such  a  reproach,  as  to 
teach  an  incomplete  Divinity,  who  devel- 
oped himself  with  time,  he  proceeds  to 
Chapter  48,  to  examine,  in  illustration  of 
his  position,  "  Whether  the  Creation  be 
Temporal  or  Eternal." 

The  arguments  of  this  chapter  are  ex- 
tremely ingenious,  but  nothing  more  ;  we 
shall  however  enter  into  an  abstract  of  the 
important  matter  urged  in  it.  The  Mosaic 
narration,  it  is  first  assumed,  simply  places 
the  creation  of  all  things  in  the  beginning, 
but  does  not  state  what  was  before  this  be- 
gining,  which  does  Hot  satisfy  a  German 
neologist.  As  God  was  before  the  world, 
he  wants  to  be  informed  what  took  place  in 
that  unrevealed  period.  The  theory  of  im- 
mense periods  of  time,  ^ons,  Jerom's  wild 
imagination  here  comes  in  for  notice  as  well 
as  animadversion.  ''  We  must  suppose," 
says  this  Father,  "  an  infinite  series  of  cen- 
turies before  the  creation  of  the  world,  dur- 
ing which  God  the  Father  was  alone  with 
the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  perhaps 
also  the  angels.  Six  thousand  years  of  our 
world  are  not  yet  accomplished,  he  ex- 
claims !  How  many  eternities !  What 
periods !  W^hat  centuries  coming  forth  one 
from  another  must  have  preceded!" 

"This  shallow  admiration,"  says  our  au- 
thor, "  was  soon  succeeded  by  the  notion 
why,  if  the  creation  of  the  world  was  some- 
thing good,  did  God  defer  it  so  long.  Why 
did  your  God,  suddenly  asked  the  Mani- 
chsean,  conceive  an  idea  of  doing  what  he 
had  not  done  through  the  whole  eternity  be- 
fore? What  did  God  do,  demanded 
others,  before  he  made  heaven  and  earth  ? 
Did  he  repose  and  do  nothing  ?  Why  then 
did  he  not  continue  his  repose  ?  Why  did 
he  introduce  into  his  essence  a  change 
which  destroys  his  eternity?  The  divine 
bounty,  observed  the  philosophers,  could 
never  have  been  inactive  any  more  than 
his  power ;  but  as  he  is  now  Creator  and 
Lord,  he  must  have  been  so  from  eternity, 
consequently  he  must  have  created  and  go- 
verned the  world  from  eternity.  As  the 
co-existence  (Nebeneinandersein)  of  infinite 
worlds  in  space  was  an  Epicurean  doctrine, 
so  was  the  succession  of  infinitely  many 
worlds  in  time  an  infinite  change  of  expan- 
sion and  contraction  of  the  Divine  Being, 
according  to  the  Stoic  doctrine  of  differ- 
ence (Unterscheidungslehre)." 

The  Church  has  never  been  without  her 
philosophing  and  dreamy -minded  men, 
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more  Pagan-minded  than  Christian,  and 
accordingly  a  capital  use  is  made  by  our 
author  of  Origen,  who  asserts  that  God 
had  made  series  after  series  of  worlds, 
basing  this  assertion  upon  the  creative 
and  governing  activity  in  the  first  instance, 
and  secondly,  that  the  transition  from  crea- 
tion to  non-creation  must  bring  a  change 
into  the  divine  nature.  Were  this  the  fact, 
every  child  that  is  born  might  be  pleaded 
as  a  change  in  the  Godhead,  as  God  be- 
comes the  God  of  another  soul  by  reason  of 
its  birth.  Origen  is  only  right  in  the  pro- 
bable basis  of  his  idea,  which  is  clearly 
that  creation  is  not  accidental,  but  essential 
to  the  Godhead  3  though  it  is  not  apparent, 
even  on  that  supposition,  that  its  incessant 
excercise  must  follow.  Practically  we  see 
it  does  not,  since  no  new  worlds  rise  visibly 
to  sight,  that  is,  to  our  limited  experience ; 
but  theoretically  Orig«n's  position  is  not 
clear. 

We  have  next  another  speculative  Father, 
Augustin,  and  he  takes  an  illustration  mo- 
ney and  its  uses  to  clear  up  the  matter,  but 
unsuccessfully.  Scotus  follows,  and,  with 
his  usual  rash  assertions,  states  that  God 
was  one  thing  before  he  created,  and  a  dif- 
ferent thing  after.  But  here  Augustin 
draws  a  distinction  between  wish  and  will, 
much  to  the  fancy  of  the  schoolmen,  but 
satisfactory  to  few  others.  Philo  here  in- 
tervenes with  a  definition  of  time  widely 
difierent  frorii  Locke,  and  falsely  states  that 
time  could  not  exist  before  creation.  Au- 
gustin works  upon  this,  and  makes  out  that 
the  woyid  was  created,  not  in  the  time,  but 
with  the  time.  The  following  assertion  is 
then  made : — 

"  It  is  a  mere  deceit  to  imagine  that  we 
can  fix  a  point  in  the  divine  eternity,  from 
which  the  world  begins,  whilst  on  the  other 
side  lays  the  pure  eternity.  Such  a  point 
makes  that  which  is  before  or  behind  tem- 
poral ;  for  in  eternity  there  is  no  fixed  point 
from  which  a  begining  could  depart." 

How  completely  all  this  fails  when  we 
consider,  first,  that  time  enters  into  eternity. 
How  does  this  affect  angelic  existence? 
Would  not  that  be  from  a  point?  Man, 
again,  we  can  conceive  becoming  immortal ; 
yet  this  is  somiething  before  a  man.  To  talk 
of  fixed  points  in  eternity  involves  only 
a  contradiction  of  terms.  We  might  as 
well  speak  of  the  eternity  of  time.  Great 
praise  is  next  given  to  Augustin  for  the  eli- 
mination of  a  timeless  causality.  This  Fa- 
ther represents  the  creature  as  one  by  God 
eternally,  but  governed,  only  differing  in 
one  point  from  the  eternity  of  God,  the 
governing  principle,  but  in  its  infinite  tem- 
porality approaching  that  eternity.  God, 
though  thus  never  without  creatures,  yet  is 
always  before  them  in  priority,  not  through 
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a  preceding  time,  but  by  virtue  of  his 
eternity.  Scotus  Erigena  draws  the  dis- 
tinction that  God  preceded  the  world,  not 
according  to  time,  but  according  to  cau- 
sality. Spinoza  distinguished  between  ceter- 
nitas  and  duratio.  Kant  drew  here  a  line  be- 
tween the  thing  and  apparitions  from  it. 
Scheliing  says,  "  it  is  necessary  that  if  the 
infinite  be  the  infinite,  it  must  also 
be  inseparable  from  it  in  the  higher 
unity  of  the  Eternal.  The  whole  uni- 
verse is  nothing  else  but  the  affirma- 
tion with  which  God  affirms  himself. 
Take  away  the  whole  or  its  component 
parts,  of  which  the  infinite  affirmation  and 
eternal  uniting  in  one  is  the  nature  of  the 
substance,  or  imagine  it  now  annihilated 
before  any  time  whatsoever,  and  you  anni- 
hilate the  substance  itself,  as  you  carry 
away  the  circumference,  with  this  the  cen- 
tre, and  with  both  the  circle  itself,  if  you 
efface  the  single  points  of  the  first.  If  the 
world  had  ever  begun  to  be,  we  should 
maintain  that  existence  (being)  does  not 
proceed  from  the  essence  of  God,  viz.  the 
idea  of  God  must  be  done  away.  For  this 
existence,  that  is  precisely  this  all,  follows 
precisely  as  essentially  from  the  idea  of  God 
as  from  the  idea  of  a  triangle,  that  its  angles 
together  are  equal  to  two  right  angles.''  If 
this  reasoning  displeases  Strauss,  as  it  does, 
it  assuredly  could  satisfy  no  one  of  any- 
thing more  than  Schelling's  personal  pre- 
sumption. Any  attempt  to  class  God  and 
the  universe  under  finite  relations,  any 
effort  to  clear  this  question  by  illustrations 
from  the  low  science  of  quantity,  must 
manifest  the  grossest  folly  and  be  accom- 
panied with  failure. 

Our  author  places,  in  opposition  to  this, 
Erigena,  who  states  that  God  and  the  world 
are  not  two  different  subjects,  but  one  and 
the  same.  Every  existence  can  be  regarded 
at  the  same  time  as  eternal  and  created  in 
so  far  as  God  creates  in  everything  himself. 
Nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  Erigena 
in  this  and  numerous  other  passages,  which 
clearly  are  Pantheistic.  Scheliing  follows 
again  : — 

"  God  and  All  are  quite  equal  ideas. 
God  is  immediately,  by  virtue  of  his  idea, 
the  infinite  (unlimited)  position  of  himself. 
Absolute  All,  not  a  different  Being  from 
this  self-affirmation,  but  by  virtue  of  his 
essence  the  infinite  affirmation  of  himself, 
the  All  is  not  different  from  Him.  As  every 
whole  can  be  considered  sometimes  in  the 
mutual  connection  of  all  its  parts,  some- 
times in  its  freedom  and  pure  unity,  but  in 
fact,  always  remains  the  same  whole,  so  is 
also  the  nature  of  the  free,  viz.  of  the  cre- 
ating substance  mingled,  being  not  the 
casual,  but  essential  complement,  as  with 
the  body  the  shadow.  That  All  equal  to 
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God  is  not  only  the  natura  naturata,  but 
the  speaking  nahira  naturans  ;  not  the  cre- 
ated, but  the  creating  itself,  and  revealing 
by  infinite  ways." 

As  for  this  learned  stuff  and  mysticism, 
in  the  first  place,  we  deny  God  and  All  to 
be  either  the  same  or  an  equal  idea.  Schel- 
iing himself  has  overturned  this  idea  in  the 
previous  quotation  ;  for  since  he  asserts  the 
affirmation  of  a  man  to  be  distinct  from  a  man , 
the  affirmation  of  God  is  distinct  from  God. 
The  world  is  the  affirmation  of  God,  there- 
fore the  world  is  not  God.  For  here  the 
difference  in  degree  makes  no  difference  in 
the  fact.  Who  can  understand  natura  na- 
turata and  natura  naturai^s,  terms  that  in- 
volve in  them  all  the  shiftiness  of  position 
desirable  for  the  neologist,  and  out  of  which 
any  thing  can  be  made  or  apparently 
proved  ?  Let  us  look  at  them  without  the 
dark  medium  in  which  they  are  involved, 
in  the  broad  light  of  common  sense.  A 
natured  nature  and  a  naturing  nature. 
The  first  is  intended  to  convey  the  idea  of 
created,  we  presume,  and  the  latter  of  the 
Creator.  The  terms  would  be  perfectly  in- 
telligible if  they  implied  created  nature  and 
creating  nature.  Though  this  latter  term 
would  look  rather  atheistic  in  character, 
since  nature  does  no  imply  intelligence, 
but  blind  action  of  causes.  We  have  then 
the  assertion,  that  created  nature  is  creat- 
ing nature,  that  is,  that  the  thing  made, 
made  itself.  No  one  can  get  rid  of  this  ab- 
surdity who  adheres  to  Schelling's  defini- 
tion, or  to  Spinoza,  of  whom  he  was  then 
but  the  expositor,  though  woundrously  al- 
tered by  royal  favour  in  after  periods. 
This  monstrous  matter-God  system  crum- 
bles to  earth  on  the  faintest  blow,  even 
from  reason  ;  we  shall  soon  deal  with  it  on 
the  ground  of  revelation,  though  reason 
alone  is  amply  adequate  to  demolish  every 
one  of  these  aerial  castles.  It  is  to  Spinoza 
that  the  doctrine  of  an  eternal  world  o^es 
its  revival ;  its  perpetuity  in  modern  times 
is  the  work  of  Scheliing,  Sehleiermacher 
and  others,  and  it  forms  the  essential  basis, 
as  Strauss  owns,  of  the  speculative  theo- 
logy. Here  also  Fichte  comes  into  the 
field,  and  unluckily  he  had  designated  it 
the  fundamental  error  of  all  false  metaphy- 
sics. 

We  care  little  for  the  deductions  of  this 
science ;  we  have  always  regarded  Fichte 
as  immensely  overrated ;  and  we  place  me- 
taphysics of  that  character  at  just  the 
worth  of  the  deductions  that  are  valuable, 
and  these  we  find  wondrous  few,  Fichte, 
however,  represents  the  idea  of  creation 
within  intelligible  limits,  which  neither 
Scheliing,  Sehleiermacher,  nor  Strauss,  suc- 
ceed in  doing.  He  shows  us  what  he  means, 
the  others  have  not  yet  arrived  at  the  clear 
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elimination  of  their  sense  of  it,  if  they  have 
any  just  sense  of  it.  His  system  represents 
God  anterior  to,  and  abstracted  from,  cre- 
ation. This  is  the  scriptural  view  of  the 
All-mighty.  Fichte  compares  God  in  the 
production  of  the  world,  to  an  author  re- 
solved to  compose  a  book.  The  world  is 
the  idea  of  God,  in  operation  distinct  from 
God.  But  on  the  system  of  the  new  philo- 
sophy, the  world  falls  into  the  progress  of 
completion  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the 
human  process  of  organic  growth.  In  this 
idea,  however,  they  do  not  affect  to  repre- 
sent God  as  incomplete  (though  they  do  so), 
and  only  with  time  attaining  perfection, 
but  as  from  eternity  ready  and  perfect,  but 
only  thus  because  and  in  so  far  as  he  has 
created  and  creates  from  eternity.  His 
eternal  entrance  into  himself,  his  condition- 
ate  "  bedings"  by  his  eternal  outpouring 
from  himself.  This  idea  is  clearly  intended 
to  supersede  that  of  the  Church,  of  a  begin- 
ning to  all  that  is.  It  carries  on  the  idea 
of  creation  into  conversation  only  from 
everlasting ;  and  of  course  it  must  be 
thrown  out  by  every  candid  inquirer,  first, 
.from  its  want  of  intelligibility ;  next  from  its 
absurdity,  when  it  is  intelligible  ;  thirdly, 
from  its  contradiction  to  universal  notions 
of  God;  and,  lastly,  by  the  believer  from 
its  total  opposition  to  revealed  truth,  which 
constantly  speaks  of  the  creation  of  matter 
by  God,  and  of  the  generation  of  all  exist- 
ing things  from  the  pure  will  of  a  great 
First  Cause,  wholly  independent  of  them, 
and  only  generating  them  to  increase  the 
revelation  of  Himself,  and  to  sublime  na- 
ture under  All-mighty  influences. 

The  next  head  we  have  to  consider  consists 
of  what  our  author  terms  Productions  of  the 
Divine  Creative  Activity,  principal  Creatures 
and  their  primitive  Conditions.  Among 
these,  at  Chap.  49,  he  begins  with  "  The 
Angels."  After  a  statement  that  the 
Church,  from  Col.  i.  16,  inferred  the  crea- 
tion of  angels  by  the  Son,  and  referring  to 
the  words  in  the  Apostle's  Creed,  "  Maker 
of  heaven  and  earth,"  and  sUly  insinuating 
that  this  not  being  deemed  sufficiently  ex- 
plicit, the  words  were  added  to  the  Ni-  > 
cene,  and  of  all  things  visible  and  invisi- 
ble," he  proceeds  to  investigate  the 
varied  offices  of  angelic  ministration. 
In  this  he  shows  a  wide  and  extend- 
ed acquaintance  with  Scripture,  and  lit- 
tle could  be  added  to  his  description.  It 
is  only  unfair  where  the  book  of  Tobit  is  in  ■ 
troduced,  as  an  equal  exponent  of  the  sys- 
tem with  the  canonical  books.  This  suited 
however  his  purpose,  because  if  he  could 
with  a  strong  system  involve  some  weaker 
principles,  and  then  attack  through  them 
the  strong,  the  effect  jTt  the  onset  would 
appear  the  mightier,  and  lead  many  un- 


skilled persons  to    imagine  that  all  was 
equally  weakened  in  its  solid  strength. 

The  instance  from  Tob.  xii.  19,  marks, 
however,  the  wisdom  of  the  Church  in  her 
rejection  of  that  book ;  for  the  angel  is 
there  represented  as  affirming  that  he  had 
eaten  only  in  appearance.  This  equivoca- 
tion, this  hypocritical  semblance  of  action, 
which  negatives  the  whole  conduct  of  an- 
gels in  other  portions  of  Scripture,  amply 
demonstrates  by  the  circumstance  the 
apocryphal  character  of  the  book.  Equally 
erroneous  is  the  passage  in  Tob.  xii. 
15,  on  which  the  Church  of  Rome, 
whose  strength  is  in  the  Apocrypha,  places 
much  weight,  and  also  justifies  prayers  for 
the  dead  from  2  Mace.  xii.  44.  In  the 
above- quoted  passage  from  Tobit,  the  seven 
chief  angels  are  represented  as  having  as- 
signed to  them  the  service  of  carrying  before 
God  the  prayers  of  the  pious.  The  next  point 
stated  is,  that  the  angels  are  not  sexual  on 
the  authority  of  Matt.  xxii.  30;  though  an 
attempt  is  made  to  discredit  the  words  of 
Jesus,  by  the  collation  of  Gen.  vi.  2,  and  1 
Cor.  xi.  10.  An  attempt  is  next  made, 
similar  to  the  artful  efforts  in  the  Leben 
Jesu,  to  insinuate  the  notion  that  the  idea 
and  office  of  angel  has  been  gradually 
spiritualizing  to  its  present  perfection ;  but 
let  any  one  read  the  instance  of  the  angel 
who  appeared  to  Manoah,  and  rose  unhurt 
amid  the  altar  flame,  and  then  eay  whe- 
ther modern  refinement  of  images  has  pro- 
duced the  present  angelic  conceptions. 
Calvin's  sceptical  notions  on  this  subject, 
who  was,  after  all,  a  religious  romancer 
more  than  a  divine,  are  of  course  used  to 
throw  general  discredit  on  the  angelic  sys- 
tem. A  hope  is  then  expressed  that  the 
angel  idea  will  vanish  with  time,  under 
which  (though  we  are  ignorant  of  these 
changes  save  in  Schleiermacher's  wild  brain, 
and  a  few  others)  it  has  now  become  totally 
distinct  from  the  primary  notion.  To  us 
it  only  appears  that  the- question  has  been 
freed  from  the  imaginative  process  of  man 
under  the  Romish  Church,  and  confined  to 
the  strict  statements  of  the  Bible  ;  which 
fact  rather  shows  the  value  attached  to  the 
idea,  and  the  anxiety  to  possess  it  pure  and 
undefiled.  We  think  our  author  in  the 
next  statement  has  done  good  in  declaring 
that  there  is  no  proof  that  meteors,  light- 
ning, thunder,  or  earthquake,  or  accidents 
of  human  life,  are  to  be  ascribed  to  their 
agency.  The  idea  is,  however,  derived  from 
their  past  agency,  in  which  these  beings 
have  been  thus  occupied  on  special  occa- 
sions 3  but  we  are  certainly  not  authorized 
in  viewing  them  now  as  the  immediate 
agents  of  these  operations  of  God,  although 
(he  idea  is  harmless.  Next,  however,  fol- 
lows the  relation  of  angels  to  God,  where 
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our  author  flatters  himself  that  the  system 
of  Copernicus  destroys  the  assigned  locality 
of  angels  by  the  throne  of  God,  '^  since  the 
sky  is  no  more  a  stratum,  either  above  or 
round  the  earth,  which  formed  the  limits 
between  the  sensual  and  transcendental 
world,  since,  by  virtue  of  the  immense  ex- 
tension of  the  first,  the  latter  must  be  look- 
ed for  beyond,  but  in  the  first,  conse- 
quently, God  even  cannot  be  otherwise 
above  the  stars  than  in  and  upon  them." 
A  magnificent  passage  from  Daniel  will 
soon  settle  that  question  of  a  local  Deity,  of  ! 
which  all  this  is  the  obvious  inference  :  I 

"  I   beheld  till    the     thrones   were   cast  j 
down,   and   the  Ancient  of  Days  did  sit,  ; 
whose  garment   was    white    as    the  snow,  ' 
and  the  hair  of  his  head  like  the  pure  wool. 
His  throne  was  like  the  fiery  flame,  and  his  | 
wheels  as  burning  fire.     A  fiery  stream  is-  j 
sued  and   came   forth    from    before  him  ; 
thousand  thousands  administered  unto  him, 
and  myriads  of  myriads  stood  before  him  : 
the  judgment  was  set,   and  the  books  were  \ 
opened." — Dan.  vii.  9,  10.  ■ 

Now  who  sees  in  this  a  local   Divinity,  ! 
who  sees  in  it  a  material  God  ?     Earthly  i 
dominion   had   past    and   the   Ancient   of  \ 
Days  did  sit,  a  figure  descriptive  of  God's 
Majestj' — His  robe  of  snow  of  the  purity  of  ^ 
God — the   hair,  like  the  Saviour's  in  the  , 
transfiguration,  flooded    with  light  - —  one 
clear  unspotted   brightness    clothed    with 
light  his  created  agent   as  a   garment — the  < 
throne  of  fiery   flame  marking    the   pure  ; 
spirituality   of  the    throne-filler — one  en-  ' 
throned  on  that  which  is  death  to  material 
things — the  throne  not  stationary,  but  with  | 
wheels,  marking  his  ubiquity  and  that  the  I 
se^  of  his  dominion  is   everywhere — mat-  ! 
ter  annihilated  before  his  presence,  count-  i 
less   spirits  ministering   around   him,  and  j 
myriads  of  myriads  of  men  awaiting  final  \ 
doom — does  any  thing  in  this  invalidate  j 
the  Copernican  system  ?     Again,   the  de-  I 
scription  of  the  Christ  ascending  to  Hea-  i 
ven  :      "  He  that    descended  is  the  same  I 
that  ascended,  that  he  might  Jill  all  things."  j 
— Ephesians  iv.  10.      Is  space,  after   all,  I 
requisite  for    the    development    of  God?  j 
Is    he    not    developed   in   minimis  ut    in  | 
maximis?       As    mighty     in    the    small-  | 
est   of   the    infusoria    as    in     the     mam-  | 
moth  ?     Could  he   not,  as  was  declared  by  \ 
an  eccentric   preacher  in  reply  to  the  ques- 
tion of  where  Hell  was,  crowd  the  souls  of 
the  doomed  into  a  nutshell  1     Does  imma- 
teriality  require  space?      Strauss  fails   in 
even   his    own    weak   mortal   philosophy, 
when  he  thus  attempts  to  argue  and  bring 
space  into  such   a  question  as  this.     As  for 
Schleiermacher  we   look  on  this  man  as  the 
pregnant  source  through  his  beautitul  style 
of  the  rankest  heresy  on  this  subject  and 
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the  eternity  of  matter.  The  Copernican 
system  negatives  nothing  connected  with 
angelic  ministrations,  it  only  adds  to  the 
belief  in  ascending  nature  as  natural  his- 
tory points  to  descending  gradations.  The 
very  laws  of  heat,  the  very  proximity  of 
planets  to  the  sun,  or  their  motion  in  the 
chill  stilliness  of  the  distant  Herschel,  in- 
dicate existence  varying  from  mortal — 
beings  capable,  like  the  angel  belbrc  Ma- 
noah,  of  S(;aring  amid  flame,  or,  from  their 
peculiar  constitution,  enduring  equal  ex- 
tremities of  cold.  The  theory,  then,  of 
links  in  creation  from  man  down  to  the 
zoophyte,  and  upwards  from  him  to  the 
great  cumulative  point  of  life,  so  far  from 
being  shattered  by  modern  science,  rises  in 
tenfold  power  ;  and  shows  that,  what  could 
not  have  been  anticipated  at  the  time  of  its 
revelation  by  any  of  the  sons  of  earth,  the 
angel  state,  is  borne  out  by  all  existing 
probabilities  from  analogical  examination. 

We  pass  to  the  second  class  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  divine  creative  activity — 
men.  Chap.  50.  "The  first  Created  Pair." 
Few  are  the  subjects  on  which  we  could 
have  met  our  author  with  deeper  disgust, 
mingled  with  contempt  for  his  reasoning, 
than  on  that  which  constitutes  the  present 
chapter.  He  first  attacks  the  name  of 
Adam,  deriving  it  from  Adamah,  earth, 
considering  this  derivation  a  mythos.  If 
such  be  the  derivation  of  Adam,  what  is 
there  mythical  in  it  ?  Is  man  not  earth  ? 
Are  not  his  very  bones  ealx  ?  Could  a  more 
appropriate  appellation  than  the  Hebrew 
name  be  given  to  him  and  Eve  ?  We  are 
not  bound  to  show  that  this  is  the  deriva- 
tion of  the  name  which  is  applied  to  both 
him  and  Eve,  but  as  the  Bible  asserts  that 
man  was  made  of  the  earth,  we  might  rea- 
sonably expect  to  find  in  him  the  elements 
of  his  world.  And  is  this  realized  by  facts 
or  the  contrary  ?  Are  any  of  the  race  dif- 
ferent ;  do  they  not  all  demonstrate  that 
they  are  dust?  And  do  they  not  daily  re- 
turn to  dust  ?  The  formation  of  Eve  is 
next  stated  as  a  destruction  of  former  orga- 
nism, being  formed  out  of  the  man.  Has 
not  this  principle  been  amply  borne  out  by 
the  creative  operations  since  her  formation  ? 
Look  at  the  great  law  of  organism  wherever 
apparent ;  does  it  not  pass  invariably,  when 
removed  from  one  body,  to  the  sustentation 
or  form  of  another  ?  The  very  human  mould 
from  which  we  reap  our  daily  bread,  is 
only  man's  substanee  differently  modified. 
The  destruction  of  life  for  the  sustentation 
of  life  is  a  clear  principle  in  the  inscrutable 
agency  of  God;  but  here  the  life  of  Adam 
was  not  sacrificed.  He  could  not  have 
children  by  what  was  alien  to  himself;  a 
portion  of  his  own  nature  was  adapted  for 
that  object,  and  the  fact  of  Eve  being  thus 
No.  XX. 
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akin,  leads  to  the  affectionate  words,  "  This 
is  now  bone  of  my  bone,  and  flesh  of  my 
flesh ;  she  shall  be  called  woman  (Isha), 
because  she  was  taken  out  of  man  (IsJt). 
The  argument  to  be  drawn  from  this  early 
similarity  of  substance — the  oneness  of  na- 
ture— for  the  affectionate  intercourse  of  the 
sexes  for  ever,  is  as  grand,  as  its  effect  has 
been  permanent,  in  the  holy  connubial  tie. 
The  unwearying  sophist  whom  we  are  re- 
viewing next  tries  to  negative  the  deriva- 
tion of  all  men  from  a  single  pair.  The 
races  of  earth  are  feebly  attempted  to  be 
shown  distinct  in  organism,  and  any  such 
facts  as  the  pressing  of  the  child's  head  in- 
to a  peculiar  development,  from  which  di- 
versity of  strain  might  be  argued  in  remote 
ages,  or  the  positive  influence  of  diet  and 
climate  ;  any  thing  so  positive,  for  example, 
as  a  colony  of  Black  Jews  ;  all  these  things 
are  carefully  kept  in  oblivion,  and  the  uni- 
versal tradition  of  all  from  one  pair  equally 
unheeded.  Kant  asserted  that  the  differ- 
ence of  the  negro  from  the  rest  of  the  world, 
arose  from  the  germ  in  the  original  negro 
race.  Hovever  absurd  Kant  may  be  in  his 
germs  of  men,  we  shall  soon  see  that  Strauss 
is  absurder  still  in  his  germs  of  earth.  The 
next  point  urged  is,  that  the  different  races 
in  varied  and  distant  parts  of  earth  pre- 
clude the  possibility  of  a  common  origin. 

We  think  it  may  be  shown,  without  much 
difficulty,  that  ancient  ship  building  and 
navigation  were  in  a  far  more  advanced 
state  at  an  early  period  of  the  world,  than 
either  Strauss  or  any  of  his  school  appear 
to  imagine.  Independent  of  which  ques- 
tion, Behring's  Straits  suggest  no  very  for- 
midable difficulties  to  the  peopling  of 
America,  especially  if  the  theory,  which 
appears  borne  out  by  the  fossil  remains,  of 
a  change  of  climate  be  true,  in  which  case 
the  northern  regions  possessed  sufficient  heat 
to  enable  the  tropical  animals  to  subsist 
there.  But  let  us  look  at  our  author's  theory, 
R^hich  ought  to  be  simple  and  clear,  and  un- 
incumbered with  any  of  these  difficulties, 
otherwise  we  gain  no  advantage  from  its 
adoption.  It  is  to  our  utter  astonishment 
the  Autochthonic. 

"  God  has  not  created  man  as  such  a  one, 
or  quatenus  infinitus  est,  sed  quatenus  per 
elementa  nascentis  telluris  explicatur." 
This  is  the  opinion  which  lays  at  the  basis 
of  the  old  traditions  of  Autochthon,  which 
was  devised  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  philo- 
sophers, and  was  opposed  by  the  Fathers 
of  the  Church  with  the  greatest  violence, 
but  it  became  the  unanimous  doctrine  of 
natural  history  and  philosophy.  Thus  all 
organic  beings  are  originally  produced  by 
the  unorganic  matter.  As  to  our  planet, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  it  has  acquired  its 
actual  state  onlv  bv  degrees,  that  it  was  in 
10 


the  original  (primitive)  time  uninhabitable 
by  organic  beings,  and  that  all  those  (or- 
ganic beings)  originated  by  degrees,  with- 
out having  parents,  consequently  by  an 
heterogeneous  production.  To  judge  after 
this  and  other  facts,  our  planet  possessed, 
in  those  times,  an  abundant  productive 
j  power,  which,  though  now  limited  in  the 
I  extent  of  its  expressions,  continues  to  act 
I  to  the  conserving  of  the  created,  executing 
I  (mediating),  the  continuance  of  more  im- 
portant organic  forms  only  by  propagation. 
It  was  principally  the  liquid  element,  but 
not  such  as  it  is  now,  but  mixed  with  the 
vital  germs  which  it  has  now  separated 
from  itself,  which  under  the  influence  of  a 
milder  temperature  of  the  original  time  has 
put  forth  from  itself  gradually  at  flrst  the 
germs  of  the  lower  organisms,  then  the 
higher,  and  lastly,  after  a  longer  prepara- 
tion of  mixtures  and  divisions,  also  the 
germ  of  the  human  organism.  The  objec- 
tion against  this  theory  is  easy.  Why  does 
not  such  production  continue?  If  nature, 
observed  Reimarus,  could  effect  it. one*, 
we  should  even  now  see  formations 
here  and  there  in  the  fat  slime  by  the  heat 
of  the  sun,  half  or  entirely  formed,  shaped 
or  unshaped,  known  or  unknown,  ancient 
or  modern.  Lucretius,  speaking  about 
the  different  periods  of  the  earth,  has  al- 
ready observed  that  we  cannot  come  to  any 
conclusion  about  the  youth  of  the  departing 
from  the  sterility  of  its  age,  and  the  actual 
natural  history  agrees  with  him.  Schelling 
has  observed,  with  still  more  sagacity,  that 
the  unorganic  matter  which  now  lies  before 
us,  and  whose  impotence  of  productive  or- 
ganism forms  the  objection,  is  no  longer 
joined  with  the  same,  out  of  which  we 
affirm  human  beings  to  have  come  forth 
originally,  for  it  is  rather  that  part 
of  the  earth  which  cannot  become  ani- 
mal or  plant,  or  metamorphose  itself  to 
the  point  where  it  turned  organic.  Thus  it  is 
the  residue  of  the  organic  metamorphoses. 
However,  it  is  not  even  true  that  this  pro- 
duction of  organism  does  not  occur.  Re- 
imarus saw  well  what  a  powerful  support 
the  theory  has  in  the  generatio  sequivoca 
of  the  lowest  animals,  which  became  pro- 
bable from  the  discoveries  of  Buffon,  Need- 
ham,  &c.  Consequently  he  denied  entirely 
the  possibility  of  such  a  production  of  liv- 
ing beings,  which  argument  is  now  no  more 
feasible  after  so  many  experiments  and  ob- 
servations, done  with  great  care.  But  it  is 
incontestable  that  it  continues  to  form  liv- 
ing beings,  partly  of  unorganic  and  partly 
of  quite  heterogeneous  organic  matter,  un- 
der certain  circumstances,  as  the  infusoria, 
the  entozoa  in  the  animal  body.  However, 
they  will  not  accept  any  conclusion  from 
this  small  and  low  organism,  upon  the  high- 
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est,  the  bmnan.  But  worms  twenty  feet 
long  are  not  suiall  animals,  nor  is  the  struc- 
ture of  the  intestinal  worms  in  general,  and 
the  infusoria,  so  artless  (simple),  when  the 
cue  is  anatomised  by  Brewer,  and  the  other 
by  Ehrenberg.  The  first  lay,  partly  eggs, 
partly  produce  living  young  ones,  and 
though  the  first  exemplars  could  only  have 
formed  themselves  in  each  single  animal 
by  generatio  sequivoca,  precisely  in  the 
same  manner  we  affirm  did  man.  He  ap- 
peared at  first  on  earth  through  a  hetero- 
geneous production,  upon  which  he  now 
propagates  himself  by  a  sexual  one.  The 
immense  difierence  which  still  remains  be- 
tween these  animals  and  the  higher  organ- 
isms is  by  no  means  greater  than  the  difier- 
ence of  the  relation  in  which  these  insects 
have  been  produced  formerly,  from  those  in 
which  now  only  the  former  come  forth. 
The  heterogeneous  production  is  the  disap- 
pearing after  trembling  (nachzittern)  of  a 
movement  to  the  violent  beginnings  of 
which  all  organic  life  owes  its  commence- 
ment- But  supposing  man  could  have 
been  produced  in  such  a  manner,  how  would 
he  have  been  able  to  conserve  himself,  who 
without  doubt  did  not  appear  as  a  full 
grown  one?  Shall  we  remove  this  objec- 
tion by  supposing,  like  Epicurus,  milk  to 
the  earth?  or  like  Oken  imagine  the  first 
men  coming  out  of  their  germ-case  (Keim- 
halle)  in  which  they  developed  themselves 
in  the  original  sea,  at  first  as  two-years-old 
children,  when  they  beeame  capable  to  seek 
their  food  ?  Let  us  rather  confess  here,  as 
we  have  done  in  the  doctrine  of  the  eternal 
creation,  the  insufficiency  of  our  con- 
ception, but  let  us  keep  up  more  strictly 
the  necessity  of  thinking  with  Lucretius — 

*  Tfam  neque  de  coelo  cecidisse  animalia 
possunt ;' 

and  that  the  origin  of  man  can  only  be  in 
the  above  mentioned  manner.  If  we  thus 
suppose  the  origin  of  man,  namely,  as  a 
natural  process,  the  production  of  certain 
physical  conditions,  I  do  not  see  why  these 
conditions  (a  certain  mixture  of  matters 
under  certain  relations  of  temperature, 
electricity,  galvanism,  &c.)  should  only 
happen  once,  and  in  one  point  of  the  globe, 
or  only  have  produced  one  human  couple. 
I  think  rather  if  such  germs  formed  them- 
selves once,  they  must,  without  doubt,  to 
speak  with  Oken,  have  come  forth  in  thou- 
sands. As  a  production  of  nature,  man 
must  h*rfe  been  produced  under  the  type 
of  nature,  namely,  in  a  multiplicity  of  in- 
stances, or  in  a  number  of  germs,  the  least 
of  which  attain  the  aim  of  their  creation, 
by  which  alone  can  be  explained  the  pre- 
vention of  destruction  by  ascidents,  and 


partly  the  population  of  the  world  by  the 
different  races." 

Monboddo's  ape  did  not  reach  this.     His 
theory  is  far  more  reasonable,  because  he 
gets  up  to  Strauss  by  a  series  of  develop- 
ments; but  Strauss  spurns  all  this,  and  ge- 
nerates  his  grass-hopper.  Autochthon,  on 
the  instant.     Absurdity  has,  however,  this 
advantage,  that  it  teaches  us  to  appreciate 
truth.     Let  us  go  down  with  the  entire  ar- 
gument.    First,  the  theory  is,  that  this  cre- 
ation is  not  on  God's  part,  *'  quatenus  infi- 
nitus,  sed  quatenus  per  elementa  nascentis 
telluris  explicatur."     How  does  this  realise 
the  absolute  deed  from  the  absolute,  if  it  be 
mediate  creativeness  ?     Their  own  weapons 
pierce  the  neologists.    What  natural  history 
or  philosophy,  saving  that  of  Hegel   and 
Strauss,  favours  heterogeneous  production  1 
Where  is  the  tradition  of  early  creation  of 
this  character  ?    Where  is  the  proof  of  any 
such  vis  vitalis  as  is  here  ascribed  to  the 
earth  ?   In  what  crucible  were  all  organisms 
revolving  ere  they  attained  muscular  for- 
mation ?      Reimarus   is  unanswerable.     If 
it  was  done,  why  should  it  never  be  repeat- 
ed ?  The  argument  of  Lucretius  on  the  ster- 
ility of  earth  now  rests  on  nothing  but  his 
baseless  assertion.     Ovid,  in  all  his  meta- 
morphoses, never  represents  man  as  distinct 
from  man  in  production,  although  in  the 
myth  of  Deucalon  and  Pyrrha  the  stones 
become  men— but  how  ?  By  human  agency 
under  a  divine  law.     A  very  different  case 
to  the  one  before  us  -,  and  further,  the  in- 
tention of  Ovid  to  indicate  man's  earthly- 
formation  is  perfectly  apparent.     But  it  is 
asserted,  certainly  somewhat  hesitatingly, 
with   all  the  misgiving  of  an  indefensible 
position,  that  this  production  of  organism 
does  happen.     The  generatio  cequivoca  is  ap- 
pealed to,  which  is  certainly  very  equivocal 
proof.     There  is  nothing  in  this  but  a  term 
— there  is  no  spontaneous  generation.     The 
infusoria  and   entozoa   are  appealed  to  as 
proofs.    Now  these  infinitesimals,  infusona, 
according  to  Spallanzani,  fill  the  air  with 
their  germs  or  eggs,  so   that  we  swallow 
them,  and  imbibe  them  possibly  at  every 
inhalation.*     Lamarck  considered  the  infu- 
soria as  having  no  volition,  as  taking  their 
food  by  absorption  like   plants,   as  being 
without  any  mouth  or  internal  organ,  in  a 
word,  as  gelatinous  masses,  whose  motions 
are  determined  not  by  their  will,  but  by  the 
action  of  the  medium  in  which  they  move. 
Headless,  eyeless,  organless,  nerveless,  just 
the  sort  of  insect  required  to  make  out  his 
own  theory  and  that  of  Strauss.     But  the 
pious  and  deeply  sagacious  Ehrenberg,  who 

*  See  note,  from  Dr.  Carpenter,  to  the 
"  Natural  History  of  the  Earth  and  its  In- 
habitants," Library  of  Reason,  No.  17. 
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devoted  ten  years  of  his  lite  to  theii'  investi- 
cjation,  found  these  infiects  extending  in 
their  habitat  to  50*  of  longitude  and  14° 
of  latitude,  at  Dongola,  in  Africa,  the  Altai 
mountains  in  Asia,  on  Mount  Sinai,  in  the 
Oasis  of  Ammon,  and  at  the  bottom  of  Si- 
berian mines,  in  spots  entirely  destitute  of 
light. 

These  insects  possess  a  more  complicated 
construction  than  other  animals,  therefore 
they  cannot  be  the  first  link.  They  dwell 
in  the  blood  and  urine,  in  the  tartar  of  the 
teeth,  in  vinegar,  paste, sand,  &c.  Their  mi- 
nuteness is  such  that  some  are  not  1 -2000th 
part  of  a  line  in  breadth,  and  yet  they  have 
organs,  a  mouth,  and  several  stomachs.  The 
impression  made  upon  the  mind  of  Ehren- 
berg  by  this  study,  has  been  deeply  condu- 
cive to  the  piety  as  well  as  learning  of  that 
philosopher.  The  type,  then,  of  these  is  not 
simple  enough  for  the  earliest  formation, 
neither  do  they  generate  apparently  differ- 
ent from  other  animals. 

The  entozoa  are  next  quoted,  and  it 
shows  how  singularly  different  things  affect 
different  men.  These  are  quoted  by  one  of 
our  most  enlightened  philosophers,  and  the 
author  of  a  Bridgewater  Treatise,  as  fearful 
reminiscences  of  a  fall.  But  it  is  of  course 
presumed  by  Strauss,  that  as  the  habitat  of 
these  is  man,  that  here  he  has  his  strong- 
hold of  spontaneous  generation,  since  they 
are  all  generated  in  human  matter.  But 
these  animals  are  doubtless  generated  from 
our  food,  which,  warmed  by  the  heat  of  the 
intestines,  produces,  from  almost  impercep- 
tible eggs,  even  the  giant  tape-worm.  Why 
are  not  these  found  in  other  animals  ?  Why 
do  they  lodge  in  man  ?  Simply  because 
they  vary  as  the  food  varies.  The  other 
animals  do  not  take  man's  aliment,  do  not 
inhale  our  various  drinks ;  wine  and  porter 
are  unknown  to  them,  and  consequently 
man  has  these  peculiar  organisations  from 
his  peculiar  diet.  The^e  two  points  thus 
disposed  of,  we  will  heighten  the  argument 
for  Strauss,  by  adducing  the  polypes.  Now 
when  a  part  of  these  animals  is  cut  off,  it 
instantly  forms  another, and  as  complete  an 
animal  as  the  one  from  which  it  has  been 
severed.  Will  this  serve  the  argument  of 
Strauss,  since  it  lias  a  greater  air  of  proba- 
bility than  any  of  his  own?  Not  a  whit, 
though  the  best  illustrations  ot  the  argu- 
ment, for  it  is  a  faculty  with  which  God 
has  endov.'cd  the  polype.  The  illustrations 
fail,  even  supposing  that  we  deigned  to 
place  the  question  of  the  noblest  animal  on 
a  pari-passu  process  with  the  meanest.  But 
tlie  entozoa,  according  to  Strauss,  arc  both 
oviparous  and  viviparous.*     We  doubt  ihis 


*And  it  might  be  added  Sssiparous,  also, 
as  they  are  generated  by  the  parent  split- 
ting into  pieces. — Ed.  of  L.  H> 


latter  fact;    still  we  will  let  it  remain,  for 
argument,  undisputed. 

The  first  exemplars,  he  says,  could  only 
have  formed  themselves  in  each  living  ani- 
mal by  genei'atio  cquiuoca  ;  and  precisely  in 
the  same  manner,  we  affirm,  did  man  ap- 
pear upon  the  earth  through  a  heterogene- 
ous production,  which  is  now  continued  by 
a  sexual.  But  here  the  gejieratio  equivoca 
is  not  established,  and  therefore  man  cannot 
be  said  to  be  generated  by  that  of  which 
the  author  can  furnish  no  type.  But  where 
is  the  proof  that  the  immense  difference 
between  the  entozoa  and  man  equals,  which 
it  must,  to  make  this  argument  perfect  that 
between  the  ancient  and  modern  relations 
of  the  earth.  Why  should  such  magical 
powers  be  attributed  to  the  Nachsittern,  as 
to  throw  out  at  once,  without  miraculous 
agency,  the  perfect  species  of  men.  Hav- 
ing thus  indifferently  generated  the  human 
race,  v/e  regret  to  say,  that  Strauss  is  as 
bad  a  nurse  as  parent.  He  has  now  to  feed 
his  child.  Epicurus  has  suggested  milk 
from  the  earth,  a  creation  of  cow  trees 
or  something  similar  we  suppose,  to  sup- 
port his  spontaneous  creation.  (How 
wisely  is  all  creation  placed,  not  coeval  with 
but  anterior  to  man  !)  No  that  will  not  do, 
and  Oken  helps  him  out  by  a  desperate 
plunge,  supposing  a  two-year-old  birth 
(while  about  it,  why  did  he  not  say  twenty); 
and  at  this  period  the  children  are  to  sus- 
tain themselves  and  go  on  to  manhood. 
Poor  things  !  How  much  did  they  grow  in 
the  first  year  ?  How  much  in  the  second  ? 
When  did  they  begin  to  run?  How  much 
cold  met  in  them  ?  How  much  heat  ?  How 
much  moisture?  Did  the  elements  beg  of 
each  other  loans  to  generate  certain  parts  ? 
How  was  the  earth?  Shaking  all  over. 
Poor  children  !  Strauss  fairly  gives  up  the 
battle  here : — ''Let  us  rather  confess,  as  we 
have  done  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Eternal 
Creation,  the  insufficiency  of  our  concep- 
tions." Yes,  but  this  confession  comes 
somewhat  late  in  the  day.  Before  a  man 
touches  these  solemn  realities,  he  is  bound 
to  exhibit  a  scheme  as  perfect  as  that  he 
seeks  to  displace  ;  before  he  unsettles  a  hope 
of  futurity,  he  must  give,  as  Hume  was 
required  to  furnish  to  his  aged  mo- 
ther, some  equivalent  for  that  which  he  re- 
moves. Wc  must  get  a  certainty  of  being 
right,*  and  not  be  taken  up  to  a  stage  of 
the   journey,  and  then  told  that  our  guide 

r 

*  This  cuts  both  ways — If  religioTi  be 
certainly  right,  how  comes  it  that  itifails  in 
the  proof?  And  if  the  correctness  of  re- 
ligion be  not  capable  of  proof,  what  right 
has  the  religionist  to  demand  a  demonstra- 
tion of  the  truth  of  atheism  ?  Keligion,  as 
the  affirmer,  is  bound  to  prove  JirsL — Ed. 
of  L.  R. 
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is  Uf.eless.  An,  "  esprit  forf  "  must  hefuri 
throughout.  He  ougiit  to  have  no  weak- 
ness, who,  like  Spinoza  and  Strauss,  can 
man  his  heart  and  say,  that  he  not  only 
imagines  but  understands  the  Eternity  of 
the  Godhead. 

The  self  sufficiency  of  these  men  is  ap- 
parent at  every  line.  Having  thus,  we  re- 
peat, proved  an  extremely  indifferent  parent 
to  man,  a  still  worse  nurse,  let  us  look  at 
his  universal  relations  in  both  capacities. 
Man,  then,  is  the  product  of  these  physical 
conditions,  and  Strauss  does  not  see  why 
these  conditions  (a  certain  mixture  of  mat- 
ter under  some  relation  of  temperature, 
electricity,  &c.),  should  only  happen  once 
and  only  produce  one  couple.  He  believes 
that  the  germs  developed  themselves  in 
thousands,  and  this  he  considers  solves  tlie 
question  of  the  different  races.  Indeed, 
but  we  ought  to  have  at  least  been  told 
how  much  of  them  will  make  an  European, 
how  much  an  African,  and  how  much  a 
Malay,  What  a  picture,  the  earth  covered 
with  this  two-year-old  assemblage  !  How 
did  they  get  to  talk  ?  Did  galvanism 
teach  them  ?  Did  a  series  of  electrical 
shocks  bring  out  a  language  ?  Again,  how 
were  they  ail  preserved  in  this  state,  if 
Strauss  feels  this  difficulty  of  conserving 
one   couple   for    the    propagation    of    the 


/  species  ?  For  the  present  wc  close  our  la- 
bours with  this  author,  but  we  have  not 
done  with  him.  His  book  reached  us  late 
from  Germany,  It  is  not  easy  to  appre- 
hend such  a  book  even  in  our  language,  far 
less  in  German,  which  grows  daily  more 
unintelligible  and  involved  in  its  reasoning 
processes.  We  understand  this  work  of 
Strauss  has  given  great  offence  to  his 
brother  esprils  forts.  The  spirit  of  the  es- 
prits  foibles,  of  a  nation's  common  sense, 
he  has  experienced,  in  )iearly  the  rising  of 
an  entire  city  to  prevent  his  taking  a  chair 
he  would  have  desecrated  with  his  present 
opinions,  though  with  just  cultivation  his 
powers  might  have  advantaged  himself  and 
benefitted  others.  He  has  at  least  unwit- 
tingly done  the  world  one  kindness  by  de- 
veloping himself  so  completely  in  the  pre- 
sent production,  that  no  one  can  hesitate 
in  pronouning  a  verdict  upon  him.  As 
literary  men  we  do  not  covet  restrictions  on 
the  press,  but  if  ever  a  work  deserved  the 
suppression  by  the  censor  or  custos  morum, 
this  does  unquestionably.  Fortunately, 
from  the  recondite  nature  of  the  topics,  it 
will  only  circulate  among  those  who  can 
test  the  information  it  contains,  and  ap- 
preciate it  at  its  value,  which,  if  we  were 
called  on  for  an  estimate,  we  should  not 
place  very  high. 


LETTER   Ol'     THE    GRAND    DALAI    LAMA    OF    TIBET    TO 
THE  POPE,  JULY  8,  1742. 


The  Grand  Lama  of  Tibet,  Mi  Vang,  wrote 
the  following  letter  to  Father  Horatius, 
a  Carmelite  missionary  resident  in  his  do- 
minions, who  had,  by  permission,  stated  in 
writing  his  objections  to  the  religion  of 
Tibet.  The  Lama  undertook  himself  to 
answer  the  objections  raised  by  the  mis- 
sionary, and  to  state  bis  objections  to  the 
christian  religion  as  expounded  by  the 
Carmelites.  The  original  of  this  very 
curious  letter  is  in  the  archives  of  the 
Propaganda  at  Rome,  and  was  published 
by  Father  Horatius  in  his  work  on  Tibet. 
It  is  also  printed  in  the  Alphabetum  Tibe- 
tanum  of  Augustin  Antonius  Georgius,  an 
Augustinian  Eremite,  who  also  had  been  a 
missionary  in  the  Lama's  dominions. 

The  Grand  Dalai  Lama  is  the  king  and 
incarnate  deity  of  Tibet,  the  government 
of  which  is  a  sacerdotal  theocracy.  The 
people  of  this  empire  consider  the  reigning 
Lama  really  a  God  incarnate  ^  he  is  wor- 
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shipped  morning  and  evening  with  prayer, 
hymns,  incense,  or  other  offerings.  The 
ceremony  takes  place  thus :  the  Lama 
comes  forth  on  a  balcony  and  stands  be- 
hind a  yellow  curtain,  which  is  so  much 
elevated  as  to  allow  his  worshippers  to  see 
his  legs  from  the  knee  downwards.  A 
chorus  of  three  thousand  monks,  men  who 
have  dedicated  themselves  to  the  "  more 
perfect  or  virgin  state,"  then  begin  the 
service,  and  perform  several  chaunts  to 
their  divfnity,  in  strophe  (stanza)  and 
antistrophe  (the  second  stanza  in  every 
three),  and  in  sounds  exceedingly  solemn 
and  impressive.  The  Lama's  sceptre  is  not 
hereditary  j  when  the  reigning  divinity  is 
dead,  the  priests,  who  in  fact  govern  the 
whole  empire  in  every  department,  goabout 
the  dominions  to  find  some  male  child  with 
the  prescribed  signs  which  they  only  can 
recognise  :  this  child  or  boy  they  elect  to 
the  throne  of  their  theocracy,  and  educate 
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him  of  crourse  in  most  exact  obedience  to 
their  system. 

The  Grand  Lama,  therefore,  whose  reli- 
gion is  that  of  Buddah,  is,  in  fact,  the  Pope 
of  the  East  ,•  and  indeed  the  perfection  of 
adoration  with  which  he  his  worshipped,  is 
such  as  the  Roman  Popes  have  long  been 
endeavouring,  but  in  vain,  to  establish ;  they 
have  long  given  out  that  they  have  the  au- 
thority of  God  upon  earth,  and  can 
do  all  things;  but  it  is  not  yet  supposed 
that  they  are  real  incarnations  of  the 
Deity. 

In  other  respects,  the  Roman  Catholics 
have  derived  a  large  portion  of  their  sys- 
tem from  Tibet,  and  to  such  an  extent,  as 
to  make  their  missionaries  perfectly  amased 
with  the  resemblance.  Father  Georgius, 
in  a  very  elaborate  and  learned  treatise, 
undertakes  to  prove  that  the  similitude  has 
been  effected  by  the  craft  of  Satan,  who 
has,  in  his  malice,  imparted  some  of  the 
choicest  ordinances  of  the  papacy  to  the 
idolaters  of  Tibet,  indeed,  he  tells  us  that 
till  he  hit  upon  this  solution  of  the  mys- 
tery, his  mind  was  filled  with  inexpressible 
grief  by  the  discoveries  he  was  constantly 
making  of  the  identity  of  the  Tibetan  and 
Roman  Catholic  practices.  In  his  curious 
work  on  the  alphabet  of  Tibet,  he  has 
given  some  pictures  of  the  ceremonies  of 
the  country ;  and  one  of  these  engravings 
which  represents  a  procession  of  monks  and 
priests  going  to  the  Grand  Lama,  seems  to 
be  a  most  exact  portraiture  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  procession,  banners,  holy  water, 
canopies,  rosaries,  &c. 


Lettei'  of  the  Grand  Lama,  to  the  Pope. 
"  I  adore  the  Master  Sciaka  (1).  I  have 
comprehended  your  answer  ;  in  elucidating 
this  matter,  some  doubtful  things  remain. 
The  God  who  exists  by  himself,  and  in 
whom  are  all  things  (2),  makes  in  creation 

1 "  Xaca,  or  Buddah." 

2  The  Lama  here  states  the  proposition 
of  the  Carmelite,  "  that  the  self-existing 
God  creates  everything,"  to  Avhich  the  Lama 
objects  ;  because,  if  the  self- existing  God  is 
the  creator,  then  has  he  created  evil,  as  we 
see  by  his  making  some  men  blind,  others 
deaf,  and  others  lame,  &c.  And  then  by 
generally  looking  at  the  world,  such  as  the 
distress  of  kings  and  governors,  and  the  uni- 
versal unhappiness  of  man,  which  the  Lama 
says  was  too  greatfor  him  to  express  in  words, 
as  well  as  by  the  con  tension  amongst  animals, 
the  distresses  endured  by  spirits  in  invisible 
torments,  it  is  evident  that  evil  predomi- 
nates— now,  if  the  self-existent  God  created 
all  things,  he  created  all  these  evils,  &e. 
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men,  epiritj  without  eyes ;  hs  also  makes 
ears  without  the  power  of  hearing;  and 
feet  without  the  power  of  walking ;  he 
creates  infirm  persons ;  he  makes  persons 
without  life,  fevers  also,  and  various  sick- 
nesses. Kings  everywhere  are  suffering  in- 
finite causes  of  distress — men  are  seen  with- 
out peace  of  the  body.  I  cannot  express 
all  these  things  with  my  voice.  And  all 
animals  extract  the  spirit  {i.  e.  life),  mutu- 
ally from  one  another,  the  greater  from  the 
less,  the  strong  from  the  weak.  On  every 
side  there  are  infinite  pains  even  to  the 
spirit.  The  spirits  of  jithars,  though  they 
do  not  feed  on  material  things,  equally  en- 
dure the  greatest  punishments.  The  infer- 
nal ones,  condemned,  dwell  in  the  fire — on 
every  side  there  are  infinite  torments,  and 
the  inhabitants  feel  the  pain  and  the  pun- 
ishment. 

"  If  the  self-existing  God  is  the  Creator, 
it  will  come  to  pass  that  the  self-existing 
God  is  without  great  mercy,  inflicting  pun- 
ishments on  some  and  bestowing  good  on 
others,  and  treating  all  men  as  if  they  were 
his  intimates.  On  account  of  all  this,  that 
which  you  have  proposed  comes  out  not 
worthy  of  adoration  {i.  e,  valueless). 

"  Again,  the  self-existing  God  destroys 
men  with  death,  sending  death  upon  the 
earth.  Can  any  falsehood  be  spoken 
greater  ?  or  is  there  any  falsehood  greater 
than  this  falsehood  of  your  legislator  ?  (i.  e. 
the  author  of  the  scriptures).  Therefore,  all 
evil  is  existing  from  sin.  Besides,  men 
when  they  commit  more  weighty  offences, 
also  transmigrate  (3)  into  asses,  goats,  dogs, 
and  other  animals.  The  spirits  of  animals 
transmigrate  in  the  same  manner  into  men. 
Your  legislator,  who  says  that  this  does  not 
so  take  place,  says  what  is  false  :  your  le- 
gislator also  is  ignorant  of  occult  magic. 
Those  images  (i.  e.  phantasms  raised  by 
magic),  enter  into  love  with  women,  but 

are    you    ignorant    of  this?     Our 

learning  is  from  heaven,  and  has  no  end, 
so  there  is  no   end  to  the  kingdoms  of  the 

The  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  Grand 
Lama's  religion  is  that  there  are  two  dis- 
tinet  principles,  the  principle  of  good  and 
the  principle  of  evil,  and  that  the  evil  prin- 
ciple is  the  creator.  By  this  most  ancient 
dogma  they  solve,  in  a  certain  way,  the 
enigma  of  the  origin  of  evil. 

3  The  Grand  Lama  objects  that  the 
Christian  system  is  ignorant  of  the  trans- 
migration of  souls,  which  he  contends  is  the 
punishment  of  great  wickedness.  The  souls 
of  the  wicked  become,  after  the  death  of 
the  body,  the  souls  of  degraded  animals, 
and  the  souls  of  animals,  in  like  manner, 
become  the  souls  of  men. 
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world.  There  are  innumerable  kingdoms  of 
the  world,  and  in  all  these  ourlaw  is  existing. 
There  are  four  parts  of  the  doctrine  of  j-our 
particular  law  (perhaps  he  means  the  four 
gospels),  but  you  do  not  feel  ashamed  that 
it  is  in  some  kingdoms  only.  That  the 
power  of  your  law  is  able  to  recall  to  life,  1 
do  not  believe.  The  power  of  calling  to 
life  belongs  to  the  chief  evil  dcemons  ;  and 
is  equally  the  power  of  drugs  (/.  e.  the  me- 
dicaments and  charms  of  the  magicians)  to 
raise  the  dead.  But  I  do  not  in  saying  this 
wish  to  insult  your  God,  All  punishments 
proceed  from  sin,  all  felicities  from  actions 
of  virtue.  Therefore  a  man's  own  heart  is 
the  author  of  all  punishments,  on  this  ac- 
count, therefore,  if  the  heart  be  kept  in  the 
best  state,   all   living   things   will   not   be 


afflicted  (i.  e.  there  will  be  general  happi- 

'  ness). 

"  This,  my  writing,  is  to  the  Grand  Lama 
of  your  kingdom  (?.  f.  the  Pope);  entreat 
him  to  impart  to  me  the  argument  of  kind- 
ness, and  to  pray  for  me.  In  this  part  of 
Asia  the  laws  that  do  not  argree  with  this 
doctrine,  are  three  hundred  and  sixty  ;  of 
those  laws,  much  the  greater  part  are  con- 

'  trary  the  one  to  another. 

''  In  the  past,  the  present,  the  future — in 
these  three  times — I  have  not  understood 
that  there  is  a  law  better  than  ours.  It  is 
your  happiness   alone,    O   missionary,   to 

.  hear  the  exalted  name  of  our  law. 

"  May  the  spirits  that  are  contrary  to 
this  law  be  destroyed." 


VARIETIES. 


In  a  paper  on  the  "  Neutral  Azotised 
Matters  of  Organised  Bodies,"  by  M.  M. 
Dumas  and  Cahour?,the  authors  state  that 
in  an  "  Essay  on  Philosophical  Chemistry," 
by  the  former  and  M.  Boussingault,  it  was 
laid  down  in  principle,  that  albumen,  ca- 
seine,  and  fibrinc,  exist  as  such  in  plants ; 
that  they  pass,  ready  formed,  into  the  bodies 
of  herbivora,  and  through  these  into  thos« 
of  the  carnivora ;  but  that  plants  alone  have 
the  power  to  fabricate  these  three  products, 
which  animals  afterwards  appropriate,  whe- 
ther to  assimilate  or  consume,  according  to 
the  needs  of  their  life  ;  and  further,  in  the 
eame  essay,  it  was  held,  that  these  same 
principles  might  be  extended  to  fatty  bodies, 
which,  according  to  this  doctrine,  originate 
tcholly  in  plants,  and  come  to  play  in  ani- 
mals "the  part  of  matter  for  combustion,  or 
to  be  temporarily  laid  up  in  the  tissues.  In 
the  same  essay  the  following  table  was 
given  : — 

THE    VEGETABLE 

Produces — neutral  azotised  matters 

,,       ,,      fatty  matters 

„       „      sugar,  starch,  gums 
Decomposes — carbonic  acid 

„       „      water 

„       „      ammoniacal  salt* 
Extricates — oxygen 

Absorbs — heat 

,,       ,,      electricity 
Is  an  apparatus  of  reduction 
l8  motionless 

THE    ANIMAL 

Cousuines — neutral  azotised  matter* 
,,       „      fatty  matters 
„       ,,      sugar,  starch,  gums 

J°>'o^/uoes —carbonic  acid 
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„       „      water 
„      „      ammoniacal  talis 
Consumes — oxygen 
Produces — heat 
„       ,,      electricity 
an  apparatus  of  oxidation 


Is  locomotive. 

The  existence  of  insects  who  live  upon 
blood,  according  to  an  ancient  tradition,  was 
the  consequence  of  a  broken  pledge  by  Noah ; 
and  Eulia,  in  his  book  of  Travels,  has 
given  the  following  version  of  the  story,  as 
it  was  preserved  in  his  time  among  a  set 
of  Kurds,  who  dwelt  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Sindshar:  ''  When  Noah's  ark  sprung  a  leak, 
by  striking  against  a  rock  in  the  vicinity  of 
Mount  Sindshar,  and  Noah  despaired  alto- 
gether of  safety,  the  serpent  promised  to  keep 
him  out  of  his  mishap,  if  he  would  engage  to 
feed  him  upon  flesh  after  the  deluge  had  sub- 
sided. Noah  pledged  liimself  to  do  so  ;  and 
the  serpent  coiling  himself  up,  drove  hia 
body  into  the  fracture,  and  stopped  the  leak. 
When  the  pluvious  element  was  appeased, 
and  all  were  making  their  way  out  of  the 
ark,  the  serpent  insisted  upon  the  fulfil- 
ment [of  the  pledge  he  had  received ;  but 
Noah  by  Gabriel's  advice,  committed  the 
pledge  to  the  flames,  and  scattered  the 
ashes  in  the  air,  there  arose  of  them  flies, 
fleas,  lice,  bugs,  and  such  sorts  of  vermin 
as  prey  upon  human  blood,  and  in  this 
manner  was  Noah's  pledge  redeemed." 


Theological  Curiosity.— The  fol- 
lowing prayer  was  delivered  by  a  clergy- 
man at  the  laying  of  th«  foundation-stone 
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of  the  Barracks  at  Horfield,  near  Bristol, 
June  3,  1845  :— 

"  Oh !  thou  Almighty  Architect  of  the 
Universe!  Giver  of  all  good  gifts,  who 
knowest  our  vs^ants  before  vpe  ask,  and  our 
ignorance  in  asking,  vouchsafe  thy  blessing 
upon  this  work  in  tvhick  we  are  now  engaged ; 
and  grant  that  whilst  we  take  due  precau- 
tion to  preserve  proper  subordination  in 
this  our  favoured  land,  it  may  please  thee 
of  thy  goodness  to  avert  from  ns  the  hor 
rors  of  war,  and  of  civil  commotion 
that  as  we  now  pour  upon   this  stone  thy 


not  Romans;  the  apostles  were  not  Ro- 
mans ;  she  who  was  blessed  above  women, 
I  never  heard  she  was  a  Roman  maiden. 
]Vo  ;  I  should  look  for  a  land  more  distant 
than  Italy,  to  a  city  more  sacred  even  than 
'Rovae.— Sybil, 


There  has  been  a  fresh  shock   of  earth- 
quake at  Mexico,  three  days  after  the  de- 
structive one  of  the  7th  of  April,  which  we 
and  !  ^^^^  already  announced.     It   has  been  less 
mischievous  in  its  effects  than  the  first,  but 


gii'ts  of  corn,  wine,  and  oil,  so  many  Agri- 
cultural, Trade,  and  Commerce,  diffuse 
their  blessings  among  us ;  and  whilst  we 
thus  pray  that  the  principles  of  brotherly 
love  may  have  their  visible  effects  upon 
the  community  at  large,  we  would  humbly 


has  greatly  increased  the  terror  of  the  in- 
habitants, and  many  families  have  abandon- 
ed the  city.  Government  had,  however, 
at  the  last  advices,  found  a  cure  at  once  for 
the  panic  and  its  cause.  The  Virgin  de  los 
Remedios,  whose  chapel  is  four  leagues  dis- 


beseech  thee  to  bless  our  Sovereign  Lady  i  ^ant  from  Mexico,  had  been  invited  into  the 
Queen  Victoria,  the  Prince  Albert,  Albert  i  c^^y?  received  there  with  great  pomp  by  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  the  Queen  Dowager,  and  |  clergy,  and  followed  by  the  people  with 
all  the  Royal  Family ;  endue  them  with  thy  I  cnes  for  mercy.  Since  the  capital  was 
Holy  Spirit,  enrich  them  with  thy  heavenly 
grace,   and  prosper   them  with  all  happi- 


ness. Let  thy  wisdom  be  their  guide,  and 
let  thine  arm  strengthen  them,  let  justice, 
truth,  and  holiness  flourish  in  their  days, 
and  grant  that  all  of  us,  building  on  the 
immoveable  basis  of  Faith,  Hope,  and 
Charity,  may  so  practice  among  ourselves 
the  virtues  of  loving  kindness,  mutual  for- 
bearance, and  concord,  that  in  the  present 
state  we  may  live  in  tranquillity,  unity,  and 
peace,  and  in  the  future  be  received  into 
houses  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the 
Heavens.— So  mote  it  be." 


cries  for 
j  placed  under  her  protection  there  has  been 
I  no  new  convulsion  ;  and  the  multitude  are 
quite  satisfied  of  her  relation  to  that  effect, 
and  at  rest,  therefore,  under  the  shadow  of 
her  presence.  The  two  shocks  have  been 
felt  throughout  the  whole  of  Mexico,  ex- 
cepting at  Guanoxuato,  Zacatecas,  Real- 
del-Monte,  and  a  few  elevated  positions 
which  seem  to  belong  to  a  different  zone  of 
ground.  In  a  place  called  Vulle  de  Rio 
Blanco  the  earth  opened,  leaving  a  gulph 
whose  depth  has  not  yet  been  sounded,  but 
whose  mouth  is  38  feet  long  by  13  wide. 
Sixty  persons  were  swallowed  into  its 
chasm; — and  many  other  localities  have 
suffered  severely. — Athenmm. 


Mr.  Disraeli  on  Theology.— In  \ 
all  these  church  discussions  we  are  apt  to  ' 
forget  that  the  second  Testament  is  avowed-  ! 
ly  only  a  supplement.  Jehovah-Jesus  came  \ 
to  complete  the  law  and  the  prophets.  ' 
Christianity  is  completed  Judaism,  or  it  is  ' 
nothing.  Christianity  is  incomprehensible  i 
without  Judaism,  as  Judaism  is  incomplete  ; 
without  Christianity.  What  has  Rome  to  I 
do  with  its  completion  ;  what  with  its  com-  i 
menceraent?  The  law  was  not  thundered  i 
forth  from  the  capitolian  mount ;  the  di-  i 
vine     atonement    was    not 


Mons  Sacer.  No  :  the  order  of  our  priest 
hood  comes  directly  from  Jehovah ;  and 
the  forms  and  ceremonies  of  his  church  are 
the  regulations  of  his  supreme  intelligence. 

I  do  not  bow  to  the  necessity  of  a 

visible  head  in  a  defined  locality ;  but  were 
I  to  seek  for  such,  it  would  not  be  at  Rome, 
I  cannot  discover  in  its  history,  however 
memorable,  any  testimony  of  a  mission  so 
sublime.  When  omnipotence  deigned  to 
be  incarnate,  the  Ineffable  Word  did  not 
select  a  Roman  frame.  The  prophets  were 
16 


A  Fact. — Perhaps  there  is  no  part  of 
the  East  more  dangerous  to  travellers,  by 
encountering  robbers,  than  the  track  from 
Jerusalem  to  Jericho,  "  the  wildest  of  the 
wild,"  and  it  is  the  same  as  at  the  period 
of  the  Samaritan  and  the  Levite,  "who 
passed  that  way."  At  the  extremitj,  over- 
looking Jericho,  stands  the  high  mountain 
of  Quarantana,  overlooking  a  most  extensive 
plain,  with  the  Jordan  and  Dead  Sea,  and 
fulfilled  upon  I  in  the   back-ground  those  lofty  mountains 


of  Pisgah,  Nebo,  and  others,  and  the  view 
is  prodigiously  grand.  It  wat  to  the  sum- 
mit of  Quarantana  to  which  our  Saviour,  af- 
ter his  baptism  in  Jordan,  had  been  led  by 
the  Tempter,  and  fasted  40  days  and  nights; 
after  whose  example  Christians  have  re- 
course to  contiguous  caves  during  Lent, 
and  observe  rigid  abstinence  and  devotion. 
— Vr.  Rae  Wilson. 


Poblished  ty  Henry  Hetherington,  London, 
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LYELLS   DIGEST    OF 

LAMARCKS  THEORY  OF  THE  TRANSMUTATION  OF 

8PECIES. 


[A  coxsiDERABLE  aiuount  of  obloquy, 
censure,  and  ridicule  have  been  heaped 
upon  Lamarck  for  his  celebrated  ''Zoolo- 
gie  Philosophique."  Xot  alone  has  this 
proceeded  from  the  religious  world — from 
whom  abuse  is  natural  of  anything  and 
everything  extraordinary,  and  which  does 
not  harmonise  with  their  creeds  and  dog- 
mas— but  even  from  men  entitled,  in  other 
respect",  to  the  name  of  philosophers.  So 
general  is  this  feeling  of  contempt  for  the 
French  philosopher,  that  even  the  gentle 
and  graceful  author  of  the  "  Yestiges  of  the 
Natural  History  of  Creation "  mentions 
him  rather  slightingly,  "  Early  in  this 
century  (1800),  M.  Lamarck,  a  naturalist 
of  the  highest  character,  suggested  an  hypo- 
thesis of  organic  progress  which  deservedly 
incurred  much  ridicule,  although  H  con 
iained  a  glimmer  of  the  truth [Lam- 
arck's] whole  notion  is  obviously  so  inade- 
quate to  account  for  the  rise  of  the  organic 
kingdoms,  that  we  only  can  place  it  n  ith  pity 
among  the  follies  of  the  wite.  Had  the  laws 
of  organic  development  been  known  in  his 
time,  his  theory  might  have  been  of  a  more 
imposing  kind."  And  the  talented  and 
liberal  reviewer  of  the  "  Vestiges,"  in  the 
Frosjyectire  Jieview,  speaks  of  the  ''wild 
and  rather  ridiculous  speculations  of  the 
celebrated  Lamarck."  Professor  Lyell  de- 
votes several  chapters  of  his  second  volume 
to  a  refutation  of  Lamarck,  wh.ich  is  of 
itself  sufficient  evidence  that  the  Frenchman 
had  good  grounds  for  suspecting  that  a 
"  transmutation  of  species  "  had  and  does 
take  place,  though  not,  perhaps,  through 
the  influence  of  such  causes  as  he  suggested. 
Professor  Lyell  gives  some  very  cogent 
reasons  why  persons  may  be  led  to  doubt 
the  correctness  of  the  hypothesis  for  "  Spe- 
cific Creations,"  or  the  "repeated  inter- 
ventions of  a  first  cause,"  whenever  new 
races  of  animals  or  plants  made  their 
appearance  upon  the  earth.    He  says : 

"Thetheory  ofthc  transmutation  ofspecies, 
has  met  with  some  degree  of  favour  from 
many  naturalists,  from  their  desire  to  dis- 
pense, as  far  as  possible,  with  the  repeated  in- 
tervention of  a  First  Cause,  as  often  as  geolo- 
gical monuments  attest  the  successive  ap- 
pearance of  new  races  of  animals  and  plants , 
and  theextinetir-'nof  thosepre-exjsting.  Bnt, 
iod^pendentlv  of  a  predisposition  to  account, 
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I  if  possible,  for  a  series  of  changes  in  the 
I  organic  world,  by  the  regular  action  of 
I  secondary  causes,  we  have  seen  that  many 
!  perplexing  difficulties  present  themselves  to 
I  one  who  attempts  to  establish  the  nature 
!  and  the  reality  of  the  specific  character. 
I  And  if  once  there  appears  ground  of  reason- 
j  able  doubt,  in  regard  to  the  constancy  of 
species,  the  amount  of  transformation  which 
they  are  capable  of  undergoing,  may  seem 
I  to  resolve  itself  into  a  mere  question  of  the 
;  quantity  of  time  assigned  to  the  past  dura- 
;  rion  of  animate  existence. 

"  Before  we  enter  upon  our  reasons  for 
rejecting    Lamarck's   hypothesis,    we   shall 
rt^capitulate,  in   a  few   words,  the  pheno- 
mena, and  the  whole  train  of  thought,  by 
which  we  conceive  it  to  have  been  suggested, 
i  and  which  have  gained  for  this  and  analo- 
I  gous  theories,  both  in  ancient  and  modem 
I  times,  a  considerable  number  of  votaries. 
i       ''  In  the  first  place,   the   various  groups 
'  into    which    plants    nud   animals  may   be 
i  thrown,  seem  almost  invariably,  to  a  be- 
:  ginuer,  to  be  so  natural,  that  he  is  usually 

■  coTivinced  at  first,  as  was  Liunreus  to  the 
'  last,  '  that  genera  are  as  much  founded  in 
:  iiature  as  the  species  which  compose  them.' 

When,   by  examining  the  nnuierous  inter- 
\  mediate    gradations,  the   student   finds  all 

■  lines  oi"  demarcation  to  be  in  most  instances 
\  obliterated,  even  where  tliey  at  first  ap- 
;  pcared  most  distinct,  he  grows  more  and 
i  more  sceptical  as  to  the  real  existence  of 
\  genera,  and  finally  regai'ds  them  as  mere 
\  arbitrary  and  artificial  signs,  invented  like 
'  those  which  serve  to  distinguish  the  heavenly 
I  constellations  for  the  convenience  of  classi- 
!  fication,  and  having  as  little  pretensions  to 
j  reality. 

"  Doubts  are  then  engendered  in  his  mind 
;  as  to  whether  species  may  not  also  be 
\  equally  unreal.  The  student  is  probably 
I  first  struck  with  the  phenomenon,  that  some 
I  individuals  are  made  to  deviate  widely  from 
!  the  ordinary  type  by  the  force  of  peculiar 
!  circumstances,  and  with  the  still  more  ex- 
I  traordinary  I'act,  that  the  newly-acquired 
{  peculiarities  are  faithfully  transmitted  to 
the  offspring.  How  far,  he  asks,  may  such 
!  variations  extend  in  the  course  of  indefinite 
I  periods  of  time,  and  during  great  vicissi- 
tudes in  the  physical  condition  of  the  globe? 
;  His  growing  incertitude  is  at  first  checked 
;  bv  the  reileotion,  that  nature  has  forbidden 
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the  intermixture  of  the  descendants  of  dis- 
tinct original  stocks,  or  has,  at  least,  en- 
tailed sterility  on  their  offspring,  thereby 
preventing  their  being  confounded  togetlier,  j 
and  pointing  out  tliat  a  multitude  of  distinct  I 
types  must  have  been  created  in  the  begin-  j 
ning   and   must  have  remained  pure   and  i 
uncorrupted  to  this  day.  ! 

"  Relying   on   this  general   lav/,   he   en-  I 
deavours  to  solve  each  difficult  problem  by 
direct  experiment,  until  he  is  astounded  by  I 
the  phenomenon  of  a  prolific  hybrid,  and  j 
still  more  by  an  example  of  a  hybrid  per-  I 
petuating  itself  throughout  several  genera-  | 
tions  in  the  vegetable  world.     He  then  feels 
himself  reduced  to  the  dilemma  of  choosing  \ 
betvi^een  tvi^o  alternatives,  either  to  reject  j 
the  test,  or  to  declare  that  the  two  species,  j 
from    the    union    of    which    the    fruitful  [ 
progeny  has  sprung,  were  mere  varieties.  : 
If  he  prefer  the  latter,  he  is  compelled  lo  ; 
question  the  reality  of  the  distinctness  of  all  ' 
other  supposed  species  which  differ  no  more 
than  the  parents  of  such  prolific  hybrids ; 
for  although  he  may  not  be  enabled  im- 
mediately to  procure,  in  all  such  instances, 
a  fruitful  offspring,  yet  experiments  show, 
that  after   repeated   failures  the  union  of 
two  recognised  species  may  at  last,  under 
very  favourable  circumstances,  give  birth 
to  a  fertile  progeny.     Such  circumstances, 
therefore,  the  naturalist   may  conceive  to 
have   occurred   again    and    again,   in   the 
course  of  a  great  lapse  of  ages. 

"  His  first  opinions  are  now  fairly  un- 
settled, and  every  stay  at  which  he  has  caught 
has  given  way  one  after  another;  he  is  in 
danger  of  falling  into  any  new  and  visionary 
doctrine  which  may  be  presented  to  him  ; 
for  he  now  regards  every  part  of  the  ani- 
mate creation  as  void  of  stability,  and  in  a 
state  of  continual  flux.  In  this  mood  he 
encounters  the  Geologist,  who  relates  to 
him  how  there  have  been  endless  vicissi- 
tudes in  the  shape  and  structure  of  organic 
beings  in  former  ages — how  the  approach 
to  the  present  system  of  things  lias  been 
gradual — that  there  has  been  a  progressive 
development  of  organisation  subservient  to 
the  purposes  of  life,  from  the  most  simple 
to  the  most  complex  state — that  the  ap- 
pearance of  man  is  the  last  phenomenon  in 
a  long  succession  of  events — and,  finally, 
that  a  series  of  physical  revolutions  can  be 
traced  in  the  inorganic  world,  coeval  and 
coextensive  with  those  of  organic  nature. 

"  These  views  seem  immediately  to  con- 
firm all  his  preconceived  doubts  as  to  the 
stability  of  the  specific  character,  and  he 
thinks  he  can  discern  an  inseparable  con- 
nexion between  a  series  of  changes  In  the 
inanimate  world,  and  the  capability  of 
species  to  be  indefinitely  modified  by  the 
influence  of  external  circumstances.  Hence- 
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forth  his  speculations  know  no  definite 
bounds;  he  gives  the  rein  to  conjecture, 
and  fancies  that  the  outward  form,  internal 
structure,  instinctive  faeulties,  nay,  that 
reason  itself,  may  have  been  gradually  de- 
veloped from  some  of  the  simplest  states  of 
existence,- — that  all  animals,  that  man  him- 
self, and  the  irrational  beings,  may  have 
had  one  common  origin;  that  all  may  be 
parts  of  one  continuous  and  progressive 
scheme  of  development  from  the  most  im- 
perfect to  the  more  complex;  in  fine,  he 
renounces  his  belief  in  the  high  genealogy 
of  his  species,  and  looks  forward,  as  if  in 
compensation,  to  the  future  perfectibility  of 
man  in  his  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral 
attributes." 

The  error  of  Lamarck  consisted  in  his 
advancing  a  theory  to  account  for  the  facts 
which  he  observed,  without  sufficient  infor- 
mation or  authority  to  satisfy  the  demands 
of  science  and  common  sense.  That  the 
muscles  of  a  man's  arm  might  be  developed 
and  enlarged  by  use,  does  not  appear  im- 
probable ;  we  know,  in  fact,  that  they  do 
become  so  enlarged.  But  that  the  giraffe, 
from  possessing  a  neck  no  longer  than  a 
horse,  should  acquire  one  many  feet  in 
length,  by  simply  attempting  to  reach  her- 
baare  situated  very  high,  does  draw  some- 
what upon  the  credulity  of  the  reader. 
Besides,  the  inference  which  fiows  from  such 
an  hypothesis  is  clear  and  unavoidabh-  : 
that  if  this  is  the  true  explanation  of  t':;e 
phenomenon  of  the  giraffe's  neck,  the  necks 
of  horses,  asses,  and  oxen  would  also  be 
lengthened  by  stretching  them  out  to  reach 
the  hay  in  their  racks;  and  that  if  they 
were  placed  in  circumstances  by  which  they 
were  compelled,  for  several  generations  to 
pursue  this  process,  we  might  expect  to  find 
them  with  considerably  elongated  necks. 
That  a  modification  might  take  place  under 
such  circumstances,  I  do  not  think  im- 
probable ;  but  other  and  more  powerful 
causes  would,  I  imagine,  be  required  to 
produce  the  very  marked  difference  which 
we  observe  between  them  and  the  giraffe. 
Besides,  by  the  hypothesis  ol  Lamarck,  the 
neck  of  the  giraffe  would  only  be  limited 
by  the  height  of  the  trees  upon  which  it 
had  to  browse;  and  if  its  food  were  twice 
the  height  of  itself  originally,  a  series  of 
attempts  to  reach  it  would  ultimately  suffice 
to  enable  him  to  attain  it.  There  is  also,  as 
I  conceive,  another  and  a  radical  defect  in 
this  portion  of  Lamarck's  theory,  in  the 
circumstance  of  the  giraffe  being  able  to 
bring  his  head  to  the  ground  with  equal 
facility  that  he  can  raise  it  many  feet  in  the 
air.  Had  the  length  of  his  neck  resulted 
from  a  series  of  attemj)ts  to  reach  tlieyoHng 
and    tender   branches   of  the    ti-ees   whicli 
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were  situated  very  high,  the  articulation  of 
the  bones  from  such  a  process  woukl  have 
prevented  his  bcndiu";  it  dowmvanh,  unless 
we  imagine  a  series  of  evolutions  both  up 
and  down  to  have  taken  place  alternately. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  we  find  that 
"  the  giraffe  has  in  its  tall  neck  the  same 
number  of  bones  with  the  pig,  which  scarcely 
appears  to  have  a  neck  at  all,''  we  are  led 
to  conclude  with  the  author  of  the  "  Vesti- 
ges," that  "The  whole  train  of  animated 
beings,  from  the  simplest  and  oldest  up  to 
the  highestand  most  recent,  are  to  be  regard- 
ed as  a  series  of  advances  of  the  principle  of 
development,  which  have  depended  upon 
external  physical  circumstances,  to  which 
the  resulting  animals  are  appropriate."  And 
that  "  the  first  step  was  an  advance  under 
favour  of  peculiar  conditions,  from  the  sim- 
plest forms  of  being  to  the  next  more  com- 
plicated, and  this  thi'ough  the  ordinary 
process  of  generations."  Lamarck's  theory 
was  not  exclusively  confined  to  external 
circumstances  or  eflPorts  of  the  animal  after 
birth ;  but  also  included  changes  in  the 
womb,  and  during  the  process  of  genera- 
tion. 

Whilst  the  present  generation  cannot  fail 
to  be  gratified  with  the  position  which  they 
occupy  in  reference  to  the  errors  of  their 
predecessors,  they  should  not  forget  that 
they  are  indebted  in  no  trifling  degree  to 
the  abortive  attempts  of  the  wise  men  of 
by-gone  days  to  account  for  the  physical 
difficulties  which  beset  their  path  at  every 
step,  for  the  present  advanced  state  of 
science.  They  often  saw  clearly  enough 
that  certain  facts,  at  first  sight  apparently 
very  dissimilar,  were  capable  of  a  common 
explanation;  but  instead  of  diligently 
endeavouring  to  solve  the  difficulty  by  the 
process  of  inductive  reasoning — the  only 
process  noiv  considered  legitimate — they 
jumped  to  conclusions,  thus  saving  them- 
selves much  trouble,  but  not  greatly  benefit- 
ting mankind  or  science.  These  very 
errors,  however,  in  after  ages,  compelled 
an  examination  of  the  facts  upon  which 
they  were  based,  and  truth  has  frequently 
been  evolved  from  the  process. 

For  countless  generations  men  never 
thought  of  disputing  the  truth  of  the  asser- 
tion in  the  Jewish  records  of  a  specific  and 
only  creation  of  all  animals  and  plants 
some  five  or  six  thousand  years  ago.  When 
geology  had  arrived  at  the  dignity  of  a 
science,  it  was  found  that  the  hypothesis 
of  one  creation  only  would  not  explain  the 
phenomena  which  a  careful  examination  of 
the  crust  of  the  earth  disclosed,  and  after  a 
time,  and  with  much  reluctance  on  the  part 
of  scientific  professors,  and  of  course  much 
indignation  on  the  part  of  theologians,  a 
series  of  creations  was  put  forward  as  an  ox- 
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planation-  Wc  are  now,  again  entering 
upon  a  new  era  as  respects  creations,  in 
which  the  idea  bids  fair  to  be  entirely  set 
aside,  in  favour  of  hypotheses  more  in  har- 
mony with  the  accumulating  facts  of  science. 
—Ed.  oftheZ.  o/i?.] 


DIGEST    OF    LAMARCK'S    THEORY    BY 
PROFESSOR    LYELL. 

In  our  first  volume  we  treated  of  the 
changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  in- 
organic world  within  the  historical  era, 
and  we  must  next  turn  our  attention  to 
those  now  in  progress  in  the  animated  crea- 
tion. In  examining  this  class  of  pheno- 
mena, we  shall  treat  first  of  the  vicissitudes 
to  which  species  are  subject,  and  afterwards 
consider  the  influence  of  the  powers  of  vi- 
tality in  modifying  the  surface  of  the  earth 
and  the  material  constituents  of  its  crust. 

The  first  of  these  divisions  will  lead  us 
among  other  topics,  to  inquire,  first, 
whether  species  have  a  real  and  permanent 
existence  in  nature ;  or  whether  they  are 
capable,  as  some  naturalists  pretend,  of  be- 
ing indefinitely  modified  in  the  course  of  a 
long  series  of  generations  ?  Secondly, 
whether,  if  species  have  a  real  existence,  the 
individuals  composing  them  have  been  de- 
rived originally  from  many  similar  stocks, 
or  each  from  one  only,  the  descendants  of 
which  have  spread  themselves  gradually 
from  a  particular  point  over  the  habitable 
lands  and  waters?  Thirdly,  how  far  the 
duration  of  each  species  of  animal  and 
plant  is  limited  by  its  dependence  on  cer- 
tain fluctuating  and  temporary  conditions 
in  the  state  of  the  animate  and  inanimate 
world  ?  Fourthly,  whether  there  be  proofs 
of  the  successive  extermination  of  species 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  and 
whether  there  be  any  reason  for  conjectur- 
ing that  new  animals  and  plants  are  created 
from  time  to  time,  to  supply  their  place  ? 

Before  we  can  advance  a  step  in  our  pro- 
posed inquiry,  we  must  be  able  to  define 
precisely  the  meaning  which  we  attach  to 
the  term  species.  This  is  even  more  neces- 
sary in  geology  than  in  the  ordinary  studies 
of  the  naturalist ;  for  they  who  deny  that 
such  a  thing  as  a  species  exists,  concede 
nevertheless  that  a  botanist  or  zoologist  may 
reason  as  if  the  specific  character  were  con- 
stant, because  they  confine  their  observa- 
tions to  a  brief  period  of  time.  Just  as 
the  geographer,  in  constructing  his  maps 
from  century  to  century,  may  proceed  as  if 
the  apparent  places  of  the  fixed  stars  re- 
mained absolutely  the  same,  and  as  if  no 
alteration  was  brought  about  by  the  preces- 
sion of  the  equinoxes,  so  it  is  said  in  the 
organic  world,  the  stability  of  a  species 
may  be  taken  as  absolute,  if  we  do  not  ex- 
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tend  our  views  beyond  the  narrow  period  of 
human  history  ;  but  let  a  sufficient  number 
of  centaries  elapse,  to  tdlovf  of  important 
revolutions  in  climate,  physical  geography, 
and  other  circumstances,  and  the  characters, 
say  they,  of  the  descendants  of  common 
parents  may  deviate  indefinitely  from  their 
original  type. 

Now,  if  these  doctrines  be  tenable,  we 
are  at  once  presented  with  a  principle  of  in- 
cessant change  in  the  organic  Vrorld,  and 
no  degree  of  dissimilarity  in  the  plants  and 
animals  which  may  formerly  have  existed, 
and  are  found  fossil,  would  entitle  us  to 
conclude  that  they  may  not  have  been  the 
prototypes  and  progenitors  of  the  species 
now  living.  Accordingly,  M.  Geolfroy  St. 
Hilaire  has  declared  his  opinion,  that  there 
has  been  an  uninterrupted  succession  in  the 
animal  kingdom  effected  by  means  of  gene- 
ration, from  the  earliest  ages  of  the  world 
up  to  the  present  day ;  and  that  the  ancient 
animals  whose  remains  have  been  preserved 
in  the  strata,  however  different,  may  never- 
theless have  been  the  ancestors  of  those  now 
in  being.  Although  this  notion  is  not  gene- 
rally received,  we  feel  that  we  are  not  war- 
ranted in  assuming  the  contrary,  without 
fully  explaining  the  data  and  reasoning  by 
which  we  conceive  it  may  be  refuted. 

We  shall  begin  by  stating  as  concisely  as 
possible  all  the  facts  and  ingenious  argu- 
ments by  which  the  theory  has  been  sup- 
ported, and  for  this  purpose  we  cannot  do 
better  than  offer  the  reader  a  rapid  sketch 
of  Lamarck's  statement  of  the  proofs  which 
he  regards  as  confirmatory  of  the  doctrine, 
and  which  he  has  derived  partly  from  the 
works  of  his  predecessors,  and  in  part  from 
original  investigations. 

We  shall  consider  his  proofs  and  inferences 
in  the  order  in  which  they  appear  to  have 
influenced  his  mind,  and  point  out  some  of 
the  results  to  which  he  was  led  while  boldly 
following  out  his  principles  to  their  legiti- 
mate consequences. 

The  name  of  species,  observes  Lainarck, 
has  been  usually  applied  to  ''  every  collec- 
tion of  similar  individuals,  produced  by 
other  individuals  like  themselves."  This 
definition,  he  admits,  is  correct,  because 
every  living  individual  bears  a  very  close 
resemblance  to  those  from  which  it  spi"ings. 
But  this  is  not  all  which  is  usually  implied 
by  the  term  species,  for  the  majority  of 
naturalists  agree  with  Linnoeus  in  supposing 
that  all  the  individuals  propagated  from 
one  stock  have  certain  distinguishing  cha- 
)-acters  in  common  which  will  never  vary, 
and  which  have  remained  the  same  since 
the  creation  of  each  species. 

In  order  to  shake  this  opinion,  Lamarck 
enters  upon  the  following  line  of  argument. 
The  more  we  advance  in  the  knowledge  of 
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the  different  organised  bodies  which  cove 
the  surface  of  the  globe,  the  more  our  em- 
barrassment increases,  to  determine  what 
ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  species,  and  still 
more  how  to  limit  and  distinguish  genera. 
In  proportion  as  our  collections  are  en- 
riched, we  see  almost  every  void  filled  up, 
and  all  our  lines  of  separation  effaced  ;  we 
are  reduced  to  arbitrary  determinations,  and 
are  sometimes  fain  to  seize  upon  the  slight 
differences  of  mere  varieties,  in  order  to 
form  characters  for  what  we  choose  to  call 
a  species,  and  sometimes  we  are  induced  to 
pronounce  individuals  but  slightly  differing, 
and  which  others  regard  as  true  species,  to 
be  varieties. 

The  greater  the  abundance  of  natural  ob- 
jects assembled  together,  the  more  do  wa 
discover  proofs  that  everything  passes  by 
insensible  shades  into  something  else;  tha't 
even  the  more  remarkable  differences  are 
evanescent,  and  that  nature  has,  for  the 
most  part,  left  us  nothing  at  our  disposal 
for  establishing  distinctions,  save  trifling 
and,  in  some  respects,  puerile  particu- 
larities. 

We  find  that  many  genera  amongst  ani- 
mals and  plants  are  of  such  an  extent,  in 
consequence  of  the  number  of  species  re- 
ferred to  them,  that  the  study  and  determi- 
nation of  these  last  has  become  almost  im- 
practicable. When  the  species  are  arranged 
in  a  series,  and  placed  near  to  each  other, 
with  due  regard  to  their  natural  affinities, 
they  each  differ  in  so  minute  a  degree  from 
those  next  adjoining,  that  they  almost  melt 
into  each  other,  and  are  in  a  manner  con- 
founded together.  If  we  see  isolated 
species,  we  may  presume  the  absence  of 
some  more  closely  connected,  and  which 
have  not  yet  been  discovered.  Already  are 
there  genera,  and  even  entire  orders — nay, 
whole  classes,  which  present  an  approxima- 
tion to  the  state  of  things  here  indicated. 

If,  when  speeies  have  been  thus  placed 
in  a  regular  series,  we  select  one,  and  then, 
making  a  leap  over  several  intermediate 
ones,  wc  take  a  second,  at  some  distance 
from  the  first,  these  two  will,  on  comparison, 
be  seen  to  be  very  dissimilar;  and  it  is  in 
this  manner  that  every  naturalist  begins  to 
study  the  objects  which  are  at  is  own  door. 
He  then  finds  it  an  easy  task  to  establish 
generic  and  specific  distinc  I  ions  ;  and  it  is 
only  when  liis  experience  is  enlarged,  and 
when  he  has  made  himself  master  of  the 
intermediate  links,  that  his  difficulties  and 
ambiguities  begin.  But  while  we  are  thus 
compelled  to  resort  to  trifling  and  minute 
characters  in  our  attempt  to  separate  species, 
we  find  a  striking  disparity  between  in- 
dividuals which  we  know  to  have  descended 
from  a  common  stock,  and  these  newly- 
acquired  peculiarites  are   regularly   tran« 
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mitted  from  one  generation  to  another,  con-  ' 
stituting  what  are  called  races. 

From  a  great  number  of  facts,  continues 
the  author,  we  learn  that,  in  proportion  as 
the  individuals  of  one  of  our  si)Ocies  change 
their  situation,  climate,  and  manner  of 
living,  they  change  also,  by  little  and  little, 
the  consistence  and  proportions  of  their 
parts,  their  form,  their  faculties,  and  even 
their  organisation,  in  such  a  manner,  that 
everything  in  them  comes  at  last  to  partici- 
pate in  the  mutations  to  which  they  have 
been  exposed.  Even  in  the  same  climate  a 
great  difference  of  situation  and  exposure 
causes  individuals  to  vary  ;  but  if  these 
individuals  continue  to  live  and  to  be  repro- 
duced under  the  same  difference  of  circum- 
stances, distinctions  are  brought  about  in 
them  which  become  in  some  degree  essential 
to  their  existence.  In  a  word,  at  the  end  of 
many  successive  generations,  these  indivi- 
duals, which  originally  belonged  to  another 
species,  are  transformed  into  a  new  and 
distinct  species. 

Thus,  for  example,  if  the  seeds  of  a  grass, 
or  any  other  plant  which  grows  naturally  in 
a  moist  meadow,  be  accidentally  transported 
first  to  the  slope  of  some  neighbouring  hill, 
where  the  soil,  although  at  a  greater  eleva- 
tion, is  damp  enough  to  allow  the  plant  to 
live ;  and  if,  after  having  lived  there,  and 
having  been  several  times  regenerated,  it 
reaches  by  degrees  the  diier  and  almost 
arid  soil  of  a  mountain  declivity,  it  uiil 
then,  if  it  succeeds  in  growing  and  perjo- 
tuates  itself  for  a  series  of  generations,  bo  io 
changed  that  botanists  who  meet  with  it 
will  regard  it  as  a  particular  species,  'i  iie 
unfavourable  climate  in  this  case,  deficieiicy 
of  nourishment,  exposure  to  the  winds,  i-.nd 
other  causes,  give  rise  to  a  stunted  und 
dwarfish  race,  with  some  organs  uuive 
developed  than  others,  and  having  propoi  - 
tions  often  quite  peculiar. 

What  natui'e  brings  about  in  a  gre.it  la])se 
of  time  we  occasion  suddenly  by  changing 
the  circumstances  in  which  ;i  specioT!  lias 
been  accustomed  to  live.  All  are  awaio  r'nctt 
vegetables  taken  from  their  birtli-place  and 
cultivated  in  gardens,  undergo  changes 
which  render  them  no  longer  reeognisablo 
as  the  same  plants.  Many  which  were 
naturally  hairy  become  smooth  or  nearly 
so ;  a  great  number  of  such  as  were  creepers 
and  trailed  along  the  ground,  rear  their 
stalks  and  grow  erect.  Others  lose  their 
thorns  or  asperities ;  others  again  from  the 
ligneous  state  which  their  stem  possessed  in 
hot  climates,  where  they  were  indigenous, 
pass  to  the  herbaceous,  and,  among  them, 
some  which  were  perennials  become  mere 
annuals.  So  well  do  botanists  know  the 
effects  of  such  changes  of  circumstances  that 
they  are  averse  to  describe  species  from 
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garden  specimenii,  unless  they  are  ture  that 
they  have  been  cultivated  for  a  vary  short 
period. 

"  Is  not  the  cultivated  wheat"  (Triticum 

sativum),  asks  Lamarck,  "a  vegetable  brought 

by  man  into  the  state  in  which  we  now  see 

it  ?     Let  any  one  tell  me  in  what  country  a 

similar  plant  grows  wild,   unless  where   it 

has  escaped  from  cultivated  fields?    Where 

do  we  find  in  nature  our  cabbages,  lettuces, 

and  other  culinary  vegetables,  in  the  state 

in  which   they  appear  in  our  gardens?     Is 

\  it     not    the    same   in   regard   to   a    great 

I  quantity  of  animals  which  domesticity  has 

j  changed  or  considerably  modified  ?  "      Our 

'  domestic  fowls  and  pigeons  are  unlike  any 

wild  birds.     Our  domestic  ducks  and  geese 

have  lost  the  faculty  of  raising  themselves 

i  into    the   higher   regions   of    the   air,   and 

crossing  extensive  countries  in  their  flight, 

■  like  the  wild  ducks  and  wild  geese  from 

i  which  they  were  originally  derived.     A  bird 

which   we  breed  in    a  cage  cannot,  when 

restored   to  liberty,   fly  like  others  of  the 

i  sHHie  species  which  have  been  always  free. 

I  This  small  alteration  of  circumstances,  how- 

1  ever,    has   only   diminished   the   power   of 

I  flight,  without  modifying  the  form  of  any 

I  part  of  the  wings.     But   when  individuals 

I  of  the  same  race  are  retained  in  captivity 

\  during  a  considerable  length  of  time,  the 

I  form  even  of  their  parts  is  gradually  made 

.  to  differ,  especially  if  climate,  nourishment, 

}  and  other  circumstances,  be  also  altered.* 

I      The   numerous  races  of  dogs  which  we 

j  have  produced  by  domesticity  are  nowhere 

'  TO  be  found  in  a  wild  state.     In  nature  we 

'■  should  seek  in   vain  for  mastiffs,  harriers, 

',  spaniels,    greyhounds,     and     other     races, 

I  between  which  the  differences  are  sometimes 

so  great,  that  they  would  be  readily  admitted 

i  a^  specific  between  wild  animals ;  "  yet  all 

i  thc»e  have  s[;rung  originally  from  a  single 

race,   et  first  approaching    very  near  to  a 

i  wolf,  if,  indeed,  the  wolf  be  not  the  true 

ty])e   which  at  some  period   or  other  was 

i  domesticated  by  man." 


*  In  reference  tu  this  it  may  be   observed,  that 

I  the  gizzards  of  birds  are  subservient  iu  a  remark 

able  manner  to  a  known  lavr,  to  which  the  whole 

j  muscular    system    yields,    that    of    increasing  its 

I  growta  in  proportion   to    the    fnnctiona  imposed 

j  upon   it ;    this    was   strikingly  illustrated  by  Mr. 

j   Huutor,  in  the   case  of  a  sea-gull,  which  he  kept 

j  tor  :>  year  living,   conti-ary  io  its  rudiire  [and  there- 

1  fore  in   opposition  to  god's  intention],  upon  grain. 

I   At  the  end  of  that  period  he  contrasted  its  gizzard 

I   with  that  of  another    sea-gull,    which  had  been 

I  living  on  fish,  and  found  that  the  digastric  muscles 

j  of  the  former  had  acquired  nearly  three  times  the 

development  of  the  latter.     He  accomplished  simi- 

Inr  pheaomena  by  changing   the  food  of  an   eagle 

and  of  a  tame  krte  ;  the  former  throve  very  well  on 

bread,  but  that  it  was  dissatisfied  with  its  farejis  to 

be  inferred  from  its   seizing  the  earliest  opportunity 

of  breaking  its   chain   and  eflecting  its  escape. — 

Evers'  Comparatwe  Atuitomy. 
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Although  important  changes  in  the  nature 
of  the  places  which  they  inhabit  modify  the 
organisation  of  animals  as  well  as  vegetables, 
yet  the  former,  says  Lamarck,  require  more 
time  to  complete  a  considerable  degree  of 
transmutation,  and,  consequently,  we  are 
less  sensible  of  such  occurrences.  Next  to  a 
diversity  of  the  medium  in  which  animals 
or  plants  may  live,  the  circumstances  which 
have  most  influence  in  modifying  their 
organs  are  differences  in  exposure,  climate, 
the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  other  local  par- 
ticulars. These  circumstances  are  as  varied 
as  are  the  characters  of  species,  and,  like 
them,  pass  by  insensible  shades  into  each 
other,  there  being  every  intermediate  gra- 
dation between  the  opposite  extremes.  But 
each  locality  remains  for  a  very  long  time 
the  same,  and  is  altered  so  slowly  that  we 
can  only  become  conscious  of  the  reality  of 
the  change,  by  consulting  geological  monu- 
ments, by  which  we  learn  that  the  order  of 
things  which  now  reigns  in  each  place  has 
not  always  prevailed,  and  by  inference 
anticipate  that  it  will  not  always  continue 
the  same. 

Every  considerable  alteration  in  the  local 
circumstances  in  which  each  race  of  animals 
exists,  causes  a  change  in  their  wants,  and 
these  new  wants  excite  them  to  new  actions  j 
and  habits.  These  actions  require  the  more  [ 
frequent  employment  of  some  parts  before 
but  slightly  exercised,  and  then  greater 
development  follows  as  a  consequence  of 
their  more  fi'equent  use.  Other  organs  no 
longer  in  use  are  impoverished  and  dimi- 
nished in  size,  nay,  are  sometimes  entirely 
annihilated,  while  in  their  place  new  parts 
are  insensibly  produced  for  the  discharge  of 
new  functions. 

We  must  here  interrupt  the  author's  argu- 
ment, by  observing  that  no  positive  fact  is 
cited  to  exemplify  the  substitution  of  some 
entirely  nciv  sense,  faculty,  or  organ,  in  the 
room  of  some  other  suppressed  as  useless.* 
All  the  instances  adduced  go  only  to  prove 
that  the  dimensions  and  strength  of  members 
and  the  perfection  of  certain  attributes  may, 
in  a  long  succession  of  generations,  be 
lessened  and  enfeebled  by  disuse ;  or,  on  the 
contrary  be  matured  and  augmented  by 
active  exertion,  just  as  we  know  that  the 
power  of  scent  is  feeble  in  the  greyhound, 
while  its  swiftness  of  pace  and  its  acuteness 
of  sight  are  remarkable — that  the  harrier 
and  stag-hound,  on  the  contrary,  are  com- 
paratively slow  in  their  movements,  but 
excel  in  the  sense  of  smelling. 

We  point  out  to  the  reader  this  important 


*  Neither  can  the  advocate  oi  speci^c  creations 
show  in  any  animal  an  entirely  new  sense,  faculty, 
or  organ  not  possessed  by  any  other  animal  in  any 
other  form.— Ed.  L.  R. 
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chasm  in  the  chain  of  the  evidence,  because 
he  might  otherwise  imagine  that  we  had 
merely  omitted  the  illustrations  for  the 
sake  of  brevity,  but  the  plain  truth  is,  that 
there  were  no  examples  to  be  found;  and 
when  Lamarck  talks  "of  the  efforts  of 
internal  sentiment,"  "the  influence  of  subtle 
fluids,"  and  the  "  acts  of  organisation,''  as 
causes  whereby  animals  and  plants  may 
acquire  new  organs,  he  gives  us  names  for 
things,  and  with  a  disregard  to  the  strict 
rules  of  induction,  resorts  to  fictions,  as 
ideal  as  the  "  plastic  virtue,"  and  other 
phantoms  of  the  middle  ages. 

It  is  evident,  that  if  some  well  authenti- 
cated facts  could  have  been  adduced  to 
establish  one  complete  step  in  the  process  of 
transformation,  such  as  the  appearance,  in 
individuals  descending  from  a  common 
stock,  of  a  sense  or  organ  entirely  new,  and 
a  complete  disappearance  of  some  other 
enjoyed  by  their  progenitors,  that  time 
alone  might  then  be  supposed  sufficient  to 
bring  about  any  amount  of  metamorphosis. 
The  gratuitous  assumption,  therefore,  of  a 
point  so  vital  to  the  theory  of  transmutation, 
was  unpardonable  on  the  part  of  its  advocate. 

But  to  proceed  with  the  system ;  it  being 
assumed  as  an  undoubted  fact,  that  a 
change  of  external  circumstances  may  cause 
one  organ  to  become  entirely  obsolete,  and  a 
new  one  to  be  developed  such  as  never 
before  belonged  to  the  species,  the  following 
proposition  is  announced,  which,  however 
staggering  and  absurd  it  may  seem,  is 
logically  deduced  from  the  assumed  pre- 
mises. "  It  is  not  the  organs,  or  in  other 
words,  the  nature  and  form  of  the  parts  of 
the  body  of  an  animal  which  have  given 
rise  to  its  habits,  and  its  particular  faculties, 
but  on  the  contrary,  its  habits,  its  manner 
of  living,  and  those  of  its  progenitors  have 
in  the  course  of  time  determined  the  form 
of  its  body,  the  number  and  condition  of  its 
organs,  in  short,  the  faculties  which  It 
enjoys.  Thus  otters,  beavers,  water-fowl, 
turtles,  and  frogs,  vv'ere  not  made  web-footed 
in  order  that  they  might  swim  ;  but  their 
wants  having  attracted  them  to  the  water  in 
search  of  prey,  they  stretched  out  the  toes 
of  their  feet  to  strike  the  water  and  move 
rapidly  along  its  surface.  By  the  repeated 
stretching  of  their  toes,  the  skin  which 
united  them  at  the  base  acquired  a  habit  of 
extension,  until  in  the  course  of  time  the 
broad  membranes  which  now  connect  their 
extremeties  were  formed. 

"In  like  manner  the  antelope  and  the 
gazelle  were  not  endowed  with  light  agile 
forms,  in  order  that  they  might  escape  by 
flight  from  carnivorous  animals;  but  having 
been  exposed  to  the  danger  of  being  de- 
voured by  lions,  tigers,  and  other  beasts  of 
prey,  they  were  cojnpelled  to  exert  them- 
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selves  in  running  with  great  celerity,  a  habit 
which,  in  the  course  of  many  generations, 
gave  rise  to  the  peculiar  slenderness  of  their 
legs,  and  the  agility  and  elegance  of  their 
forms.* 

"  The  cameleopard  was  not  gifted  with  a 
long  flexible  neck  because  it  was  destined  to 
live  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  where  the  soil 
was  arid  and  devoid  of  herbage,  but  being 
reduced  by  the  nature  of  that  country  to 
support  itself  on  the  foliage  of  lofty  trees,  it 
contracted  a  habit  of  stretching  itself  up  to 
reach  the  high  boughs,  until  its  fore-legs 
became  longer  than  the  hinder,  and  its  neck 
so  elongated,  that  it  could  raise  its  head  to 
the  height  of  twenty  feet  above  the  ground." 

Another  line  of  argument  is  then  entered 
upon,  in  farther  corroboration  of  the  insta- 
bility of  species.  In  order  it  is  said  that 
individuals  should  perpetuate  themselves 
unaltered  by  generation,  those  belonging  to 
one  species  ought  never  to  ally  themselves 
to  those  of  another  :  but  such  sexual  unions 
do  take  place,  both  among  plants  and 
animals;  and  although  the  offspring  of 
such  irregular  connexions  are  usually  sterile, 
yet  such  is  not  always  the  case.  Hybrids 
have  sometimes  proved  prolific  where  the 
disparity  between  the  species  was  not  too 
great ;  and  by  this  means  alone,  says 
Lamarck,  varieties  may  gradually  be  created 
by  near  alliances,  which  would  become  races, 
and  in  the  course  of  time  would  constitute 
what  we  term  species. 

But  if  the  soundness  of  all  these  argu- 
ments and  inferences  be  admitted,  we  are 
next  to  inquire,  what  were  the  original  types 
of  form,  organization,  and  instinct,  from 
which  the  diversities  of  character,  as  now 
exhibited  by  animals  and  plaiits  have  been 
derived ?  We  know  that  individuals  which 
are  mere  varietes  of  the  same  species,  would, 
if  their  pedigree  could  be  traced  back  far 
enough,  terminate  in  a  single  stock ;  so 
according  to  the  train  of  reasoning  before 
described,  the  species  of  a  genus,  and  even  the 
general  of  a  great  family,  must  have  had  a 
common  point  of  departure.  What  then 
was  the  single  stem  from  which  so  many 
varieties  of  form  have  ramified  ?  Were 
there  many  of  these,  or  are  we  to  refer  the 
origin  of  the  whole  animate  creation,  as  the 
Egyptian  priests  did  that  of  tlie  universe,  to 
a  single  egg'i 

In  the  absence  of  any  positive  data  for 
framing  a  theory  on  so  obscure  a  subject, 
the  following  considerations  were  deemed 
of  importance  to  guide  conjecture. 

In  the  first  place,  if  we  examine  the 
whole  series  of  known  animals,  from  one 
extremity  to    the    other,    when    they   are 


I  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  natural  rela- 
tions, we  find  that  we  may  pass  progres- 
1  sively,  or  at  least  with  very  few  interruptions, 
'  from  beings  of  more  simple  to  those  of  a 
more  compound  structure;  and  in  propor- 
tion as  the  complexity  of  their  organisation 
increases,  the  number  and  dignity  of  their 
faculties   increase   also.     Among   plants   a 
similar  approximation  to  a  graduated  scale 
of  being  is  apparent.     Secondly,  it  appears 
:  from   geological   observations,   that   plants 
and  animals  of  more  simple  organisation 
existed  on  the  globe  before  the  appearance 
of  those  of  more  compound  structure,  and 
the  latter  v\'ere  successively  formed  at  later 
j  periods :    each  new  race  being  more  fully 
I  developed   than   the   moat   perfect   of    th'e 
■  precedinsf  era. 

;       Of  the  truth  of  the  last-mentioned  geo- 
j  logical  theory,  Lamarck  seems  to  have  been 
I  fully  persuaded ;  and  he  also  shews  that  he 
;  was  deeply  impressed  with  a  belief  prevalent 
amongst    the    older    naturalists,   that   the 
I  primeval  ocean  invested  the  whole  planet 
i  long  after  it  became  the  habitation  of  living 
beings,  and  thus  he  was  inclined  to  assert 
1  the  priority  of  the  types  of  marine  animals 
to  those  of  the  terrestrial,  and  to  fancy,  for 
example,   that   the   testacea   of   the   ocean 
existed  first,  until  some  of  them,  by  gradual 
evolution,  were  Improved  into  those  inhabit- 
ing the  land. 

These  speculative  views  had  already  been, 
in  a  great  degree,  anticipated  by  Delametherie 
in  his  Teliamed,  and  by  several  modern 
writers,  so  that  the  tables  were  completely 
turned  on  the  philosophers  of  antiquity, 
with  whom  it  was  a  received  maxim,  that 
created  things  were  always  most  perfect 
when  they  came  first  from  the  hands  of 
their  Maker,  and  that  there  was  a  tendency 
to  progressive  deterioration  in  sublunary 
things  when  left  to  themselves — 


•  See  "  Natural  Theology  Exposed/'  p  d,  col,  2, 
Library  of  Reason,  No.  5. 
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omnia  fatis 


In  pejus  ruere,  ac  retro  sublapsa  referri. 

So  deeply  was  the  faith  of  the  ancient 
schools  of  philosophy  imbued  with  this 
doctrine,  that  to  check  this  universal  prone- 
ness  to  degeneracy,  nothing  less  than  the 
re-intervention  of  the  Deity  was  thought 
adequate;  and  it  was  held,  that  thereby  the 
order,  excellence,  and  pristine  energy  of  the 
moral  and  physical  world  had  been  re- 
peatedly restored. 

But  when  the  possibility  of  the  indefinite 
modification  of  individuals  descending  from 
common  parents  was  once  assumed,  as  also 
the  geological  generalization  respecting  the 
progTessive  developement  of  organic  life,  it 
was  natural  that  the  ancient  dogma  should 
be  rejected,  or  rather  reversed ;  and  that  the 
most  simple  and  imperfect  forms  and 
faculties  should  be  conceived  to  have  been 
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the  originals  whence  all  others  were  de- 
reloped.  Accordingly,  in  conformity  to 
these  views,  inert  matter  was  supposed  to 
hare  been  first  endowed  with  life ;  until  in 
the  course  of  ages,  sensation  was  superadded 
to  mere  vitality :  sight,  hearing,  and  the 
other  senses,  were  afterwards  acquired ;  and 
then  instinct  and  the  mental  faculties ;  I 
until,  finally,  by  virtue  of  the  teudency  of  ' 
things  to  progressive  improvement,  the  ir- 
rational was  developed  into  the  rational. 

The  reader,  however,  will  immediately 
perceive,  that  if  all  the  higher  orders  of 
plants  and  animals  were  thus  supposed  to  be 
comparatiAely  modern,  and  to  have  been 
derived  in  a  long  series  of  generations  from 
those  of  more  simple  conformation,  some 
further  hypothesis  became  indispensable,  in 
order  to  explain  why,  after  an  indefinite 
lapse  of  ages,  there  were  still  so  many  beings 
of  the  simplest  structure.  Why  have  the 
majority  of  existing  creatures  remained 
stationary  throughout  this  long  succession 
of  epochs,  while  others  have  made  such 
prodigious  advances?  Why  are  there  still 
such  multitudes  of  infusoria  and  polypes,  or 
of  confervse  and  other  cryptogamic  plants  ? 
Why,  moreover,  has  the  process  of  develop- 
ment acted  with  such  unequal  and  irregular  i 
force  on  those  classes  of  beings  which  have  : 
been  greatly  perfected,  so  that  there  are 
wide  chasms  in  the  series ;  gaps  so  enor- 
mous, that  Lamarck  fairly  admits  we  can  ' 
never  expect  to  fill  them  up  by  future 
discoveries? 

The  following  hypothesis  was  provided  to  | 
meet  these  objections.  Nature,  we  are 
told,  is  not  an  intelligence,  nor  the  Deity, 
but  a  delegated  power — a  mere  instrument 
— -a  piece  of  mechanism  acting  by  necessity 
— an  order  of  things  constituted  by  the 
Supreme  Being,  and  subject  to  laws  which 
are  the  expressions  of  his  will.  This  nature 
is  obliged  to  proceed  gradually  in  all  her 
operations ;  she  cannot  produce  animals 
and  plants  of  all  classes  at  once,  but  must 
always  begin  by  the  formation  of  the  most 
simple  kinds  :  and  out  of  them  elaborate 
the  more  compound,  adding  to  them  succes- 
sively, different  systems  of  organs,  and 
multiplying  more  and  more  their  number 
and  energy. 

This  nature  is  daily  engaged  in  the  for- 
mation of  the  elementary  rudiments  of 
animal  and  vegetable  existence,  which  cor- 
respond to  what  the  ancients  termed  spon- 
ianeous  generations.  She  is  always  begin- 
ning anew,  day  by  day,  the  work  of  crea- 
tion, by  forming  monads,  or  '^  rough 
draughts"  (ebauches),  which  are  the  only 
Hviag  things  she  ever  gives  birth  to 
directly. 

There  are  distinct  primary  rudiments  of 
plants  and  animals,  and  probably  of  each  of 


the  great  divisions  of  the  animal  and  vege- 
table kingdoms.  These  are  gradually  de- 
veloped into  the  higher  and  more  perfect 
classes  by  the  slow,  but  unceasing  agency 
of  two  influential  principles :  first,  tke  ten- 
dency to  progressive  advancement  in  organi- 
sation, accompanied  by  greater  dignity  in 
instinct,  intelligence,  &c, ;  secondly,  the 
furc.e  of  external  circumstances,  or  of  varia- 
tions in  the  physical  condition  of  the  earth, 
or  the  mutual  relations  of  plants  and  animals. 
For  as  species  spread  themselves  gradually 
over  the  globe,  they  are  exposed  from  time 
to  time  to  variations  in  climate,  and  to 
changes  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  their 
food  ;  they  meet  with  new  plants  and  ani- 
mals which  assist  or  retard  their  develop- 
ment, by  supplying  them  with  nutriment, 
or  destroying  their  foes.  The  nature  also  of 
each  locality  is  in  itself  fluctuating,  so  that 
even  if  the  relation  of  other  animals  and 
plants  were  invariable,  the  habits  and  or- 
ganisation of  species  would  be  modified 
by  the  influence  of  local  revolutions. 

Xow,  if  the  first  of  these  prinicples,  the 
tendency  to  progressive  development,  were  left 
to  exert  itself  with  perfect  freedom,  it 
would  give  rise,  says  Lamarck,  in  the  course 
of  ages,  to  a  graduated  scale  of  being, 
where  the  most  insensible  transition  might 
be  traced  from  the  simplest  to  the  most 
compound  structure,  from  the  humblest  to 

'  the  most  exalted  degree  of  intelligence. 
But  in  consequence  of  the  perpetual  inter- 
ference of  the  external  causes  before  men- 

I  tioned,  this  regular  order  is  greatly  inter- 
fered with,  and  an  approximation  only  to 
such  a  state  of  things  as  exhibited  by  the 
animate  creation,  the  progress  of  some  races 
being  retarded  by  unfavourable,  and  that 
of  others  accelerated  by  favourable,  com- 
binations of  circumstances.  Hence,  all  kinds 
of  anomalies  interrupt  the  continuity  of  the 
plan,  and  chasms,  into  which  whole  genera 
or  families  might  be  inserted,  are  seen  to 
separate  the  nearest  existing  portions  of  the 
series. 

Such  is  the  machinery  of  the  La- 
marckian  system ;  but  our  readers  will 
hardly,  perhaps,  be  able  to  form  a  perfect 
conception  of  so  complicated  a  piece  of  me- 
chanism, unless  we  exhibit  it  in  motion, 
and  show  in  what  manner  it  can  work  out, 
under  the  author's  guidance,  all  the  extraor- 

;  dinary  efiTects  which  we  behold  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  animate  creation.  We  have 
only  space  for  exhibiting  a  small  part  of 
the  entire  process  by  which  a  complete  me- 
tamorphosis is  achieved,  and  shall,  therefore, 
omit  the  mode  whereby,  after  a  counties* 
succession  of  generations,  a  small  gelatinous 
body  is  transformed  into  an  oak  or  an  ape. 
We "  pass  on  at  once  to  the  last  grand  step 
in    the    progressiva  scheme,  whereby    the 
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orang-outang,  having  been  already  evolved 
out  of  a  monad,  is  made  slowly  to  attain 
the  attributes  and  dignity  of  man. 

One  of  the  races  of  quadrumanous  ani-. 
raals  which  had  reached  the  highest  state  of* 
perfection,  lost,  by  constraint  of  circum- 
stances (concerning  the  exact  nature  of 
which  tradition  is  unfortunately  silent),  the 
habit  of  climbing  trees,  and  ot  hanging  on 
by  grasping  the  boughs  with  their  feet  as 
with  hands.  The  individuals  of  this  race 
being  obliged  for  a  long  series  of  genera- 
tions to  use  their  feet  exclusively  for  walk- 
ing, and  ceasing  to  employ  their  hands  as 
feet,  were  transformed  into  bimanous  ani- 
mals, and  what  before  were  thumbs  became 
mere  toes,  no  separation  being  required 
when  their  feet  were  used  solely  for  walking. 
Having  acquired  a  habit  of  holding  them- 
selves upright,  their  legs  and  feet  assumed 
insensibly  a  conformation  fitted  to  support 
them  in  an  erect  attitude,  till  at  last  these 
animals  could  no  longer  go  on  all  fours 
without  much  inconvenience. 

The  Angola  orang  (Simia  troglodytes), 
Linn.,  is  the  most  perfect  of  animals,  much 
more  so  than  the  Indian  orang.  (Simia 
Satyrus),  which  has  been  called  the  orang- 
outang, although  both  are  very  inferior  to 
man  in  corporeal  powers  and  intelligence. 
These  animals  frequently  hold  themselves 
upright,  but  their  organisation  has  not  yet 
been  sufficiently  modified  to  sustain  them 
habitually  in  this  attitude,  so  that  the 
standing  posture  is  very  uneasy  to  them. 
When  the  Indian  orang  is  compelled  to  take 
flight  from  pressing  danger,  he  immediately 
falls  down  upon  all  fours,  showing  clearly 
that  this  was  the  original  position  of  the  ani- 
mal. Even  in  man,  whose  organisation,  in  the 
course  of  a  long  series  of  generations,  has 
advanced  so  much  farther,  the  upright  pos- 
ture is  fatiguing  and  can  only  be  supported 
for  a  limited  time,  and  by  aid  of  the 
contraction  of  many  muscles.  If  the  ver- 
tebral column  formed  the  axis  of  the  hu 
man  body,  and  supported  the  head  and  all 
the  other  parts  in  equilibrium,  then  might 
the  upright  position  be  a  state  of  repose ; 
but  as  the  human  head  does  not  articulate 
in  the  centre  of  gravity  ;  as  the  chest,  belly, 
and  other  parts,  press  almost  entirely  for- 
ward with  their  whole  weight,  and  as  the 
vertebral  column  reposes  upon  an  oblique 
base,  a  watchful  activity  is  required  to  pre- 
vent the  body  from  falling.  Children  which 
have  large  heads  and  prominent  bellies  can 
hardly  walk  at  the  end  even  of  two  years, 
and  their  frequent  tumbles  indicate  the 
natural  tendency  in  man  to  resume  the 
quadrupedal  state. 

Now,  when  so  much  progress  had  been 
made  by  the  quadrumanous  animals  before 
mentioned,  that  they  could  hold  themselves 
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habitually  in  an  erect  attitude,  and   were 
accustomed  to  a  wide  range  of  vision,  and 
ceased  to  use  their  jaws  for  fighting,  and 
tearing,  or  for  clipping  herbs  for  food,  their 
snout  became  gradually  shorter,  their  in- 
i  cisor  teeth  became  verlical,  and  the  facial 
}  angle  grew  more  open. 
1       Among   other   ideas   which   the   natural 
I  tendcnnj  to  perfection   engendered,  the  de- 
I  sire  of  ruling  suggested  itself,  and  this  race 
'  succeeded  at  lenj^th  in  getting  the  better  of 
j  the  other  animals,  and    made    themselves 
'  masters  of  all  those  spots  on  the  surface  of 
i  the  globe  which  best  suited  them.      They 
I  drove  out   the  animals  which  approached 
I  nearest  to  them  in  organisation  and  intelli- 
gence, and  which   were  in   a  condition  to 
I  dispute  with   them  the  good  things  of  this 
i  world,    forcing    them    to    take   refuge    in 
:  deserts,  woods,  and  wildernesses,  where  there 
I  multiplication  was  checked,  and  the  pro- 
I  gressive  development  of  their   faculties  re- 
j  tarded,   while  in   the  mean  time  the   do- 
I  minant  race  spread  itself  in  every  direction, 
;  and  lived   in   large  companies  where  new 
I  wants    were   successively  created,   exciting 
I  them  to  industy,  and  gradually  perfecting 
;  their  means  and  faculties. 
j       In  the  supremacy  and  increased  intelli- 
j  gence  acquired  by  the  ruling  race,  we  see 
an  illustration  of  the  naturnl  tendency  of 
I  the  organic  world  to  grow  more  perfect,  and 
i  in  their  influence  in  repressing  the  advance 
of  others,  an  example  of  one  of  those  dis- 
turbing   causes    before    enumerated,    that 
force  of  external  circumstances,  which  causes 
such   wide  chasms  in  the  regular  series  of 
!  animated  beings. 

{  When  the  individuals  of  the  dominatit 
race  became  very  numerous,  their  ideas 
greatly  increased  in  number,  and  they  felt 
the  necessity  of  communicating  them  to 
each  other,  and  of  augmenting  and  vary- 
ing the  signs  proper  for  the  communication 
of  ideas.  Meanwhile  the  inferior  quad- 
rumanous animals,  although  most  of  them 
were  gregarious,  acquired  no  new  ideas,  be- 
ing persecuted  and  restless  in  the  deserts, 
and  obliged  to  fly  and  conceal  themselves, 
so  that  they  conceived  no  new  wants.  Such 
ideas  as  they  already  had  remained  un- 
altered, and  they  could  dispense  with  the 
communication  of  the  greater  part  of  these. 
To  make  themselves,  therefore,  understood 
by  their  fellows,  required  merely  a  few 
movements  of  the  body  or  limbs — whist- 
ling, and  the  uttering  of  certain  cries  varied 
by  the  inflexions  of  the  voice. 

On  the  contrary,  the  individuals  of  the 
ascendant  race,  animated  with  a  desire  of 
interchanging  their  ideas,  which  became 
more  and  more  numerous,  were  prompted 
to  multiply  the  means  of  communication, 
and  were  no  longer  satisfied  with  mere  pan- 
No.  XXII. 
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tomirnic  signs,  nor  even  with  all  the  possible 
inflexions  of  the  voice,  but  made  continual 
efforts  to  acquire  the  power  of  uttering 
articulate  sounds,  employing  a  few  at  first, 
but  after  war  tls  varying  and  perfecting  I  hem 
according  to  the  increase  ot  their  wants. 
Tiie  habitual  exercise  of  their  throat,  tonjrue 
and  lips,  insensibly  modified  the  conforma- 
tion of  these  orirans,  until  they  became 
fitted  for  the  faculty  of  speech. 

In  eflFecting  this  mighty  change,"  the  ex- 


I  igencies  of  the  individuals   were    the   sole 

j  agents,  they  gave  rise  to  efforts,  and  theor- 

j  gans  proper  for  articulating  sounds  were  do- 

I  veloped  by    their    habitual    employment." 

j  Hence,  in  this  peculiar  race,  the  origin  of  the 

admirable  faculty  of  speech  ;  hence  also  the 

diversity  of  languages,  since  the  distance  of 

places  where  the  individuals  composing  the 

race  established  themselves  soon  favoured 

I  the  corru  ption  of  conventional  signs. — LyeWs 

Geology,  Vol.  ii. 


REMONSTRANCE  OF  THE  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  PRELATES 

AGAINST  THE  PHOPOSED  LAY  COLLEGES  FOR  IRELAND. 


"  To  his  Excellency  Lord  Hpyfesbury,  Lord- 
Lietitenanl-Geui'.ral  and  Governor  General 
of  Ireland.  —  The  Mimiori'd  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  Ireland. 
"  Humbly  showeth— That  memorialists 
are  disposed  to  co-operate  on  fair  and 
reasonable  terms  with  her  Majesty's  govern- 
ment and  the  legislature  in  establishing  a 
system  for  the  further  extension  of  acade- 
mical education  in  Ireland.  That  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  present  population  ol 
Ireland  afford  plain  evidence  that  a  large 
inajority  of  the  students  belonging  to  the 
middle  classes  will  be  Roman  Catholics; 
and  memorialists  as  their  spiritual  pastors, 
consider  it  their  indispensable  duty  to  secure 
to  tlie  utmost  of  their  power  the  most 
effectual  means  of  protecting  the  faith  and 
morals  of  the  students  in  the  new  colleges, 
which  are  to  be  erected  for  their  better 
education.  That  a  fair  proportion  of  the 
professors,  and  other  office-bearers  in  the 
new  colleges,  should  be  members  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  church,  whose  moral  con- 
duct shall  have  been  properly  cer'ified  by 
testimonials  of  character  signed  by  their  re- 
spective prelates.  And  that  all  the  office- 
bearers in  those  colleges  should  be  appoint- 
ed by  a  board  of  trustees,  of  which  the 
Roman  Catholic  prelates  of  the  province, 
in  which  these  colleges  shall  be  erected, 
shall  be  members.  That  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic pupils  could  not  attend  the  lectures 

on  HISTORY,  LOGIC,  MET APHYSICS,  MOR- 
AL PHILOSOPHY,  fiEOLOGY,  OR  ANATOMY, 
Without  exposing  their  Jaith  or  morals  to  im- 
minent danger,  unless  a  Roman  Catholic  pro- 
fessor ivill  be  appointed  for  each  of  those 
chairs.  That  if  any  president,  vice-president, 
professor,  or  office-bearer  in  any  of  the  new 
colleges  shall  be  convicted  before  the  board 
of  trustees,  of  attempting  to  undermine  the 
fiith,.  or  injure  the  morals  of  any  student 
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in  those  institutions,  he  shall  be  immediately 
removed  from  Ids  office,  by  the  same  board. 
That  as  it  is  not  contemplated  that  the 
students  shall  be  provided  with  lodging  in 
the  new  colleges,  there  shall  be  a  Roman 
Catholic  chaplain  to  superintend  the  moral 
and  rellifious  instruction  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  students  belonging  to  each  of  those 
colleges ;  that  the  appointment  of  each 
chaplain  with  a  suitable  salary  shall  be 
j  made  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Roman 
'  Catholic  bishop  of  the  diocess  in  which  the 
college  is  situate,  and  that  the  same  prelate 
shall  have  full  power  and  authority  to  re- 
move such  Roman  Catholic  chaplain  from 
his  situation.  Signed,  on  behalf  of  the 
meeting,  X  D.  Murray,  chairman. — Dublin, 
May  23rd,  1845." 


The  above  demand  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
hierarchy  of  Ireland,  cannot  be  too  much 
dwelt  upon,  or  too  seriously  considered.  It 
contains  an  admission  of  a  most  important 
character,  namely,  that  science  inevitably 
tends  to  the  destruction  of  religious  creeds 
and  dogmas.  It  must  not  be  imagined  that 
I  was  ignorant  of  this  fact  before;  far  from 
it,  I  am  well  aware  that  it  has  been  de- 
clared and  dwelt  upon  by  a  thousand  de- 
claimers  previously ;  but  it  hag  never,  at 
least  in  my  time,  been  put  forward  in  so 
positive  and  unmistakeable  a  form,  by  a 
body  of  priests  of  any  denomination,  as  in 
the  document  at  the  head  of  this  article. 
On  this  account  it  is  valuable,  far  more 
valuable,  than  any  individual  opinion,  how- 
ever high  the  authority.  Mr.  G.  H.  Lewes, 
in  his  Introduction  to  "A  Bioirraphical 
History  of  Philosophy"  (Knight's  Weekly 
Volume,  No.  XLV.),  has  taken  some  pains 
to  point  out  the  distinction  between  philo. 
ophy  and  science;  and  I  think  by  tht  sub« 
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•titution  of  the  word  religion  for  the  word 
philosophy,  and  also  by  the  substitution  of 
the  preteiisious  of  religion  for  the  preten- 
sions of  philosophy,  we  shall  have  a  very 
correct  description  of  the  differences  be- 
tween religion  and  science.  He  says, 
"  Philosophy  (Metaphysical  Philosophy,  re- 
member!) aspires  to  the  knowledjre  of 
essences  and  causes.  Positive  science  aspires 
only  to  the  knowledge  of  laws.  The  one 
pretends  to  discover  what  things  are  in  them- 
selves, apart  from  their  appearances  to  sense, 
and  whence  they  came.  The  other  (science) 
only  wishes  to  discover  the  mndus  operandi 
(mode  of  operation) ;  observing  the  con- 
stant co-existence  and  successions  of  pheno- 
mena amontfst  themselves,  and  generalising 
them  into  some  one  hiiv.  In  other  words, 
the  one  endeavours  to  compass  the  impos- 
sible ;  the  other  knows  the  limits  of  human 
faculties  and  contents  itself  with  the 
possible."  May  it  not  truly  be  said  of 
relif/ion  that  it  aspires  to  the  knowledge  of 
God  and  final  causes  ?  That  it  pretends  to 
discover  what  God  and  eternity,  and  the 
human  soul  or  mind,  are  in  themselves,  apart 
from  their  appearances  to  sense  and  whence 
they  came!  And  is  it  notever endeavouring 
to  encompass  the  impossible  ?  Religion,  with 
glaring  inconsistency,  on  the  one  hand  de- 
clares that  man's  powers  are  finite,  that  he 
is  but  a  poor  miserable  worm,  too  con- 
temptible and  insignificant  to  deserve  a 
moment's  thought  from  the  infinite  mind 
that  eroverns  the  universe  ;  and  on  the  other 
hand  pretends  to  a  knowledge  of  the  will 
and  the  wishes  of  that  infinite  mind,  that 
this  earth,  our  solar  system,  and  the  myriads 
of  worlds  beyond  and  around  it  were  created 
for  his  service  and  admiration,  and  that 
those  v?ho  please  the  creator  in  their 
perigri nation  through  this  life  will,  at  its 
close,  be'  admitted  into  his  presence,  to  a 
more  intimate  knowledge  of  him,  and  pass 
an  eternity  of  happiness  in  his  societ)' — 
whilst  those  unfortunates  who  displease  him 
will  be  driven  from  his  presence,  and  tor- 
tured throughout  the  same  eternity.  These 
are  the  fundamentals  of  the  christian  re- 
ligion, at  least,  and  as  that  is  essentially 
the  religion  of  this  country,  we  need  not 
trouble  ourselves  respecting  the  pretensions 
of  other  countries.  Mr.  Lewes  further  re- 
marks, "  How  many  ingenious  efforts  have 
been  made  to  discover  the  cause  of  life ! — 
how  many  theories  respecting  the  vital 
principle!  All  such  have  been  frivolous, 
because  futile.  The  man  of  science  knows 
that  causes  are  not  to  be  discovered — knows 
that  life  is  a  thing  which  escapes  investiga- 
tion, because  it  defies  experimont."  How 
many  ingenious  efforts  have  been  made  to 
discover  the  cause  of  all  things !  how  many 
tbeoriea  respecting  the  amimus  mundi,  the 
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soul  of  the  world,  or  God!  All  such 
have  been  frivolous,  because  futile.  The 
man  of  science,  or  the  reasoner  from  induc- 
tion, knows  that  final  causes  are  not  to  be 
discovered — knows  that  God  esca{)es  inves- 
tigation, because  it  defiert  experiment.  What 
folly  for  men  to  pretend  to  a  knowledge  of 
God,  when  their  ignorance  is  so  ai)parent. 

Again,  he  says,  "This  then  is  the  differ- 
ence between  the  methods  of  philosophy  and 
positive  science :  the  one  proceeds  from  a 
priori  axioms— that  is,  i'rom  axioms  taken 
tip  without  having  undergone  the  laborious  but 
indispensable  process  of  previo>is  verification  ; 
the  other  proceeds  from  axioms  which  have 
been  rigidly  verified.  The  one  proceeds 
from  an  assumption,  the  other  from  a  fact," 
This  is  strikingly  true  of  religion  :  its  axioms 
have  been  taken  up  without  having  under- 
gone the  laborious — because,  with  it,  impos- 
sible— process  of  previous  verification  ;  it 
has  proceeded  entirely  upon  assumption, 
and  is  not  a  fact! 

It  was  only  reasonable  to  expect,  then, 
that  the  proposition  for  establishing  colleges 
for  the  teaching  of  the  sciences  alone,  would 
be  met  by  the  opposition  of  the  priests. 
Not  because  they  were  Roman  Catholics, 
for  the  same  thing  would  have  occurred 
had  the  proposition  been  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  system  of  education  for 
Great  Britain,  without  the  bible  for  its 
foundation — a  sound  religious  education  being 
considere#'the  first  principle  of  all  mental 
training. 

The  newspaper  press  very  naturally  took 
notice  of  the  extraordinary  document  of  the 
Irish  prelates  ;  and  the /S/)ecto^or  remarking 
upon  it,  observes:  — 

*'  Tlie  measure  for  academical  education 
continues  to  make  a  ferment  in  Ireland. 
The  bishops  have  agreed  to  a  memorial, 
not  expressing  any  sweeping  disapproval — 
in  which  respect  they  evidently  lag  behind 
Mr.  O'Connell's  wish — bi.t  claiming,  withal, 
entire  control  over  the  pupils  and  over  ap- 
pointments of  all  professorships  in  which 
theology  is  implicated — includiuff  logic, 
sreology,  and  anatomy  !  The  Irish  Catholic 
hierarchy  are  airaid  lest  the  pupil,  in  trac- 
ing the  course  of  the  par  vagum,  should 
stumble  upon  some  heretical  ganglion,  or 
should  contract  Cuvierian  notions  of  the 
Preadamite  epochs,  before  he  is  casehar- 
dened  by  dogma  against  any  purely  logical 
inferences.  Such  is  bigotry  ;  which  we  in 
England  can  so  plainly  discern  when  it  does 
not  take  a  Protestant  shape." 

The  Examiner  has  also  some  excellent 
comments : — 

"  The  Catholic  objections  to  the  plan,  and 
counter-pretensions,  have  not  the  violence 
and  indecency,  we  must  add,  of  some  of 
the    no-popery  hostility,  but  nevertheless 
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th?T  are  not  reasonable.  How  idle  is  the 
demand  that  the  professors  of  logic,  meta- 
physics, moral  philosophy,  geology,  and 
anatomy  shall  be  Catholics.  If  a  What- 
ley  were  a  candidate  for  the  chair  of  logic, 
the  Catholic  bishops  would  puthim  aside  as 
ineligible— eminent  without  rival  as  he  is 
as  a  logician,  and  of  a  candour,  simplicity, 
good  faith,  and  liberality  as  matchless.  An 
Arnold  they  would  hold  ineligible  to  the 
chair  of  history  ;  a  Buckland  to  that  of 
geology.  Yet  eminence  in  science  and 
bigotry  in  religion  are  almost  incompatible. 
To  name  modern  instances  of  the  two  is 
difficult.  Geology  and  anatomy  are,  per- 
haps, the  two  studies  the  least  tending  to  a 
sectarian  or  proselytising  zeal,  and  they  are 
amongst  those  from  which  it  is  proposed  to 
exclude  Protestant  professors.  There  is 
but  one  safe  and  good  rule,  to  choose  the 
best  qualified  in  the  science  required,  and 
to  leave  the  rest  to  the  securities  of  the 
sense  and  conduct  which  may  be  presumed 
concomitant  of  high  attainments.  And  is 
it  for  Catholics  at  this  time  of  day  to  be  pro- 
posing tests  and  exclusions  ?  Is  it  for  them 
to  be  taking  up  the  miserable  fetters  which 
the  improved  genius  of  the  age  has  been 
knocking  away  from  themselves,  and  to 
impose  them  upon  science  and  letters  ?  Let 
us  have  no  revival  of  disabilities,  or,  if  it 
must  be,  let  it  be  in  any  field  but  that  of 
science  and  literature.  Who  inquires 
the  creed  of  a  lecturer,  or  the  religion  of 
the  surgeon  who  can  best  perform  a  painful 
and  dangerous  operation  ?  Take  knowledge 
from  its  best  source,  wherever  it  can  be  had. 
Don't  refuse  the  light  because  it  is  not  that 
of  your  own  church  tapers.  Shame  your 
no-popery  enemies  by  a  truly  Catholic  ac- 
ceptance of  knowledge,  without  any  dis- 
tinction but  that  in  favour  of  the  best." 

Altogether  independent  of  the  foregoing 
considerations,  the  assertion  of  the  Irish 
priests,  that  the  faith  and  morals  of  the 
students  would  be  exposed  to  "  imminent 
danger,  unless  a  Roman  Catholic  professor 
will  be  appointed  "  for  each  of  the  chairs 
named,  is  curious,  as  showing  the  sort  of 
science  likely  to  be  taught  by  religious  pro- 
fessors. For  the  chair  of  logic  I  should  re- 
commend a  professor  of  theSaint  Athanasian 
school :  one  who  could  prove  that  one  was 
three,  and  three  one  ;  and  yet  not  one  but 
three,  and  not  three  but  one.  For  anatomy, 
one  who  would  insist  that  the  seat  of  reason 


and  feeling  was  the  heart,  as  stated  in  the 
bible,  and  not  the  brain,  as  affirmed  by 
modern  science  ;  who  could  see  in  club  feet, 
in  the  deaf  and  dumb,  blind,  and  insane, 
beautiful  and  striking  evidences  of  design 
and  of  god's  goodness  to  all  his  creatures. 
For  history,  one  should  be  procured  (and 
they  are  plenty),  who  could  see  in  the 
misery,  war,  and  bloodshed  which  have  ac- 
companied Christianity  from  its  first  pro- 
mulgation, the  fulfiln»ent  of  Christ's  mis- 
sion ;  and  ti'ace  to  the  Reformation  and  the 
march  of  science  and  railroads,  d\\  the  social 
and  political  evils  which  Europe  has  suf- 
fered since  the  days  of  Luther.  Meta- 
physics and  moral  philosophy  would  be  best 
taught  by  a  Jesuit.  And  for  geology — if 
he  could  only  be  persuaded  to  join  the 
Roman  Catholic  church— no  one  is  so  well 
fitted  as  the  present  Dean  of  York,  who,  at 
a  late  meeting  of  the  British  Association 
(1844),  explained  to  his  own  satisfaction — 
if  not  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  hearers — 
that  all  the  changes  and  phenomena  of  the 
earth's  crust  might  have  taken  place  in  a 
few  days:  scientific  geologists  (not  religious 
ones)  erroneously  imagining  that  some 
hundreds,  thousands,  or  even  millions  of 
years  must  have  been  occupied  in  their 
production. 

The  Roman  Catholics,  as  I  have  before 
intimated,  are  not  the  only  religious  body 
who  apprehend  danger  to  the  faith  and 
morals  of  their  devotees  from  a  right  teach- 
ing of  science.  All  religious  sects,  with  the 
single  exception,  I  believe  of  the  Unitarian, 
doggedly  set  themselves  against  it,  and  en- 
deavour to  preach  it  and  write  it  down. 
They  know  it  has  a  tendency  to  destroy  all 
sects,  to  amalgamate  all  parties — and  differ- 
ence of  opinion  and  animosities  of  parties, 
is  the  food  upon  which  they  live,  and  the 
state  of  things  upon  which  they  thrive. 
The  priests  have  a  hook  by  which  they  test 
all  human  knowledge;  and  whenever  they 
differ,  science  is  rejected  as  pernicious,  and 
declaimed  against  as  immoral.  "Now  there 
is  one  volume  (says  the  Church  of  England 
Quarterly  Review,  for  Sept.  1842)  which  ive 
rank  higher  than  the  book  of  nature  or  the 
volumes  of  science,  and  to  the  standard  of 
which  we  would  bring  the  hook  of  nature, 
assured  that  where  they  differ  we  have  not 
read  the  book  of  nature  aright."  It  would 
puzzle  the  Catholics  or  any  other  religious 
sect,  to  go  beyond  this. 

The  Editor. 
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Religion    and    Public  Men.— Vol- 
taire, as  is  well  known,  was  the  great  as- 
sailent  of  Christianity  during  the  whole  of 
his  long  life;  and  as  such  has  e\er  been  an 
object  of  intense  dislike  and   terror  to  the 
great  part  of  the  English  people,  who  have 
long  been  distinguished  for  the  strength  of  ! 
their  religious  opinions.      This  has  compelled  | 
all  public  men   (especially  of  lale  years)  to  j 
appear  religious  also,  ivJuiteor  might  be  their  \ 
real   opinions.      In  a  popular  government  i 
this  was  certain  to  occur  ;    so  that,  in  fact,  j 
the  more  any  man  might  doubt  on  the  subject  , 
of  popular  belief,  and  thus  be  himself  open  i 
to   imputation,  the   move    violent    usually  j 
would  be  his  declarations  against  irreligion  ' 
in  others  ;  and  the  more  prone  would  he  be  ! 
to  side   with   any  injustice  by  the  general  : 
opinion  to  those  who  opposed  the  popular  I 
belief.     To  set  the  public  right— to  describe 
what  justice  and  a  real  love  of  truth  re- 
quired, was  and  is  a  daui^jerous  task  ;  and 
one  not  likely   to  be   hazarded  except  by 
him  whose   love  of  justice  conquered  the 
fear  of  evil  to  himself,  c-r  who  felt  himself 
so  firm  in  his  own   orthi>  ioxy,  as  well  as  in 
the  popular  estimation  o{  his  religious  be- 
lief, tiiat  he  could  safely  affront  the  chance 
of  evil  imputations,  to  which  his  truth  and 
honesty  might  lead  him. —  Westminster  Re- 
view, June,  1845.    Life  of  Voltaire  by  Lord 
Brougham, 


Opinion. — No  man  is  accountable  for 
the  opinion  he  may  form,  the  conclusion  at 
which  he  may  arrive,  provided  that  he  has 
taken  due  pains  to  inform  his  mind  and  fix 
his  judgment.  But  for  the  conduct  of  his 
understanding  he  certainly  is  responsible. 
He  does  more  than  err  if  he  negligently 
proceeds  in  the  inquiry  ;  he  does  more  than 
err  if  he  allows  any  motive  to  sway  his 
mind  save  the  constant  and  single  desire  of 
finding  the  truth ;  he  does  more  than  err 
if  he  suffers  the  least  influence  of  tem- 
per or  of  weak  feeling  to  warp  his  judg- 
ment; he  does  more  than  err  if  he  listen 
rather  to  ridicule  than  to  reason,  unless  it 
be  that  ridicule  which  springs  from  the 
contemplation  of  gross  and  manifest  absur- 
dity, and  which  is  in  truth  argument  and 
not  absurdity. — Lord  Brougham.  Life  of 
VoJtaire. — ["  Voltaire,"  says  the  Westmin- 
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s(er  Review,  *' having  honestly  inquired, 
and  having  formed  a  strong  opinion  ad- 
verse to  Christianity,"  the  expression  of  such 
an  opinion  could  not,  says  Lord  Brougham, 
be  blasphemy  on  his  part.] 

Voltaire  was  born  at  Chatenay  on  the 
•29th  of  February,  1694,  and  was  baptised 
at  Paris  in  the  church  of  St.  Andre-des- 
Arcs,  the  22nd  of  November  in  the  same 
year.  This  delay  was  caused  by  the  ex- 
treme weakness  of  the  child,  and  it  is  re- 
marked that  both  he  and  Fontenelle,  the 
two  most  celebrated  men  of  their  time,  both 
lived  to  an  extraordinary  old  age,  although 
neither  was  expected  to  survive  his  birth 
above  a  few  hours.  Voltaire  died  in  his 
eighty-fifth  years,  and  Fontenelle  lived  to  be 
within  a  few  weeks  of  a  hundred. —  West- 
minster Review. 

Our  notions  in  England  as  to  what  is 
virtue,  have  been  utterly  confounded  by  the 
oevrwhfelming  importance  we  attach  to  a 
particular  religious  belief.  Justice,  gene- 
rosity, kindliness  of  disposition,  a  stedfast 
adherence  to  moral  precepts,  an  active  la- 
bouring for  the  happiness  of  our  fellows — 
all,  all  is  forgotten,  misinterpetered,  or 
denied,  if  the  person  of  whom  we  are  judg- 
ing believe  not  as  we  do.  This  one  misfor- 
tune, for  it  is  no  crime,  obliterates  from  our 
minds  every  sentiment  of  tolerance ;  in- 
justice to  an  unbeliever  is  no  longer  injus- 
tice ;  all  the  kind  precepts  of  the  religion 
to  which  we  attach  so  much  importance  are 
either  perverted,  or  wholly  passed  by  ; 
fierce  intolerance  reigns  triumphant ;  cruelty 
and  bigotry  take  possession  of  our  souls  ; 
we  assume  infallibility, and  with  pious  com- 
placency perpetrate  every  possibleinjustice. 
We  would  fain  hope  that  a  better  time  is 
approaching  ;  and  we  cannot  but  hail  as  a 
symptom  of  this  happier  era  the  candid 
appreciation  of  the  merits  of  Voltaire  by 
one  who,  like  Lord  Brougham,  has  had  his 
power  and  influence  long  dependant  upon 
the  popular  opinion  of  his  countrymen. — 
Ibid.  

Short  Way  with  Infidels. — Tell 
them  that  if  there  is  anything  good,  and 
pure,  and  holy,  and  heavenly  in  the  world, 
the  bible  exhorts  u*  to  practice  it ;  and  if 
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there  be  anythingr  that  is  evil,  and  base,  and 
vile  in  the  world,  the  bible  commands  us 
to  avoid  it.  [And  what  if  the  infidel  asked 
for  proof  ?  Would  it  be  forthcoming  ?  If 
so,  how  comes  it  that  it  has  never  yet  been 
produced  ?]  Depend  upon  it,  this  course 
will  be  better  than  wrangling:  and  jangling 
about  sticks  and  straws,  losinij  your  tem- 
per, and  feelhig  yourself  outwitted  into  the 
bargain,  by  the  borrowed  conceits  of  sUly 
coxcombs,  whose  hearts  and  whose  heads 
are  equally  empty  ;  and  whose  silly  prattle 
to  overturn  the  truth  of  scripture  is  like  the 
efforts  of  a  poor  blind  mole  to  tear  up  from 
the  ground  an  oak  of  101)  years' growth,  by 
burrowing  under  one  of  the  least  of  its 
roots.  [The  conceit  of  the  writer  of  this 
paragrraph  must  have  been  a  fair  match  for 
the  "  silly  coxcombs  whose  hearts  and 
whose  heads  are  equally  empty."]; 

Persecution  of  Roman  Catholics 
BY  THE  Church  of  England  (5  Caroii, 
1629).— On  the  24th  of  March,  1628-9,  a 
second  proclamation  was  issued  out  for  the 
apprehension  of  Richard  Smith,  a  Popish 
priest,  styled  and  calling  himself  the  Bishop 
of  Calcedon,  to  this  effect: — "That  his 
majesty  by  his  proclamation,  bearing  date 
the  11th  day  of  Dec.  last  past  (for  the 
reasons  therein  expressed)  did  straitly  com- 
mand, that  none  of  his  subjects  should 
harbour  or  conceal  the  said  Smith,  but  that 
forthwith  they  should  arrest  and  apprehend 
his  body,  and  bring  him  before  the  next 
justice  of  the  peace  to  the  place  where  he 
should  be  apprehended  ;  whom  his  majesty 
thereby  commands  to  be  committed  to 
prison  without  bail  or  main  prize ;  and 
presently  to  inform  his  majesty,  or  his  privy 
council  of  his  apprehension.  And  the  king 
did  thereby  declare,  that  if  any  person 
should  then  after,  directly  or  indirectly, 
harbour  or  conceal  the  said  Smith,  or  use  or 
connive  at  any  means  whereby  the  said 
Smith  might  escape  from  being  apprehended 
or  arrested,  that  his  majesty  extend  the 
utmost  severUy  of  his  laws  against  every  such 
offender,  as  by  his  ])roclamation  more  at 
large  appears.  Which  proclamation  hath 
not  yet  brou?.ht  that  good  effect  which  his 
majesty  expected;  the  said  Smith  being  still 
hidden  and  harboured  by  those,  who  being 
inftcted  and  blinded  with  popish  superstition, 
prefer  their  respects  to  him,  before  their 
duty  to  their  king,  and  the  fear  of  his  high 
di.^pleasure,  and  the  consequence  thereof. 
His  majesty  therefore,  by  the  advice  of  his 
privy  council,  hath  thought  fit  by  this  his 
second  proclamation,  to  renew  his  former 
commands  in  that  behalf.  And  to  the  end 
that  none  of  his  subjects  may  hereafter 
excuse  themselves,  by  a  pretended  ignorance 
of  the  danger  they  shall  fall  into,  if  they 
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shall  harbour  or  conceal  him,  his  majetsy 
doth  hereby  publish  and  declare,  that  th« 
said  Smith  is  not  only  a  popish  priest,  and 
with  high  presumption  taketh  upon  him  to 
exercise  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  pretended 
to  be  derived  from  the  see  of  Rome,  within 
this  realm,  and  endeavour  to  seduce  the 
king's  subjects  from  the  true  religion  estab- 
lished in  the  Church  of  England,  (which,  by 
God's  assistance,  his  majesty  shall  ever  con- 
stantly maintain)  but  doth  also  seditiously 
traitorously  hold  correspondence  with  the 
king's  enemies,  tending  to  the  disturbance 
of  the  state.  And  therefore  his  majesty 
doth  now  again  renetv  his  former  command 
for  the  apprehension  of  the  said  Smith; 
and  doth  hereby  farther  sijinify,  that  who- 
soever shall  lodge,  harbour,  or  relieve  the 
said  Smith,  or  any  other  priest,  Jesuit,  or 
other  having  taken  orders  by  authority 
pretended  to  be  derived  from  the  see  of 
Rome,  shall  incur  the  danger  of  the  king's 
laws  made  against  the  harbourers,  lodgers, 
and  relievers  of  priests,  to  the  full  extent 
thereof,  which  by  the  statutes  of  this  realm  is 
felony.  And  the  king  doth  further  hereby 
declare,  that  whosoever  shall  discover  the 
said  Smith,  and  cause  him  to  be  appre- 
hended, as  aforesaid,  shall  have  a  reicard  of 
one  hundred  pounds  in  money,  to  be  presently 
paid  unto  him  by  the  king;  and  shall  also 
have  the  benefit  of  such  penalties  and  for- 
feitures which  shall  or  may  accrue  unto  his 
majesty,  and  be  forfeited  by  that  person  in 
whose  house  the  said  Smith  shall  have  been 
found  to  have  been  harboured  or  concealed," 
&c.  This  bishop,  as  is  hereafter  mentioned, 
had  been,  since  the  last  year  of  king  James, 
severely  persecuted  by  the  regidar  priests  in 
England,  who  at  last  overpowered  the 
bishop's  faction  here,  and  forced  him  to  fly 
for  succour  into  France,  where  he  was  re- 
ceived by  Cardinal  Richelieu. —  Historical 
Collections.  By  John  Rushworth,Esq.,  1680. 


God. — Movement  is  the  law  of  the  human 
mind  ;  the  definite  is  the  dream  of  his  pride 
and  his  ignorance.  God  is  a.  limit  which 
appears  ever  to  recede  as  humanity  approaches 
him:  we  are  ever  advancing  and  never  arrive. 
This  great  Divine  Figure,  which  man  from 
his  infancy  is  ever  striving  to  reach,  and  to 
imprison  in  his  structures  raised  by  hands, 
for  ever  enlarges  and  expands;  it  outstrips 
the  narrow  limits  of  temples,  and  leave  the 
altars  to  crumble  into  dust ;  and  calls  man 
to  seek  for  it  where  it  resides— in  thought, 
in  intelligence,  in  virtue,  in  nature,  in 
infinity. — Lamartine. 

[Does  not  this  entirely  destroy  the  funda- 
mental doctrine  of  revelation,  namely  that 
God  did  reveal  himself  to  man  in  all  truth 
and  holiness,  just  as  he  really  was  and  w, 
and  ever  will  be  ?    The  idea  of  Lamartine  i» 
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very  philosophical  but  not  very  religious — 
that  men  really  have  formed  themselves  gods 
at  one  lime,  which  some  time  subsequent 
would  not  bear  the  test  of  examination,  in 
consequence  of  the  more  advanced  and  im- 
proved ideas  of  men,  is  both  reasonable  to 
imagine  and  correct  in  fact — but  this  only 
proves  what  has  been  oft-times  urged  that 
gods  are  formed  by  men,  and  that  they  only 
exist  in  the  minds  of  their  admirers  and 
worshippers.  If  this  be  not  so,  how  comes 
it  tliat  the  ideas  of  god  are  always  in  agree- 
ment and  harmony  with  the  state  of  intellect 
of  the  people  holding  euch  ideas;  and  that 
as  they  gather  more  extended  ideas  of 
nature  and  its  operations,  and  as  their  minds 
become  exalted  and  expanded  by  reflection 
and  experience,  so  do  they  §eek  to  refina 
and  exalt  the  divinity  which  they  imagine 
governs  the  universe.  This  fact  once  clearly 
seen  ought  to  lead  inevitably  to  atheism — for 
the  god  who  is  ahvays  changing  his  forms 
and  attributes,  and  whose  existence  is  en- 
tirely dependent  upon  the  intelligence  of 
man  (for  some  men,  even  in  the  present 
day,  and  in  our  own  country  have  no  idea 
of  a  god),  is  in  reality  no  god  at  all,  a  mere 
fiction  of  the  brain,  as  unsubstantial  as  a 
ghost,  a  witch,  a  cherubim,  or  one  of  those 
little  nodies,  "  with  neither  nether  sides 
nor  bodies,"  whom  we  see  carved  on  tomb- 
stones.— Ed.  of  L.  R.I 


torical   Collections    from    1628    to    1640. 
By  John  Rnshworth,  Esq.,  of  Lincoln's  Inn. 

Illustration  of  Design. —  "  Arc 
not  two  sparrows  sold  for  a  farthing?  and 
one  of  them  shall  not  fall  on  the  ground 
without  your  father." — Mat.  x.  29.— -Vm- 
gular  Accident  to  a  Baptist  PJinister. — We 
are  sorry  to  have  to  state  that  the  Rev.  T. 
Ford,  minister  of  the  Portland  (Baptist) 
chapel,  met  with  an  accident,  whilst  in  the 
pulpit  on  Sunday  morning  last,  the  effects 
of  which,  it  is  feared,  will  disable  him  for 
some  weeks  from  conducting  religious  ser- 
vice. The  rev.  gentleman  was  sitting  in  the 
pulpit,  in  the  act  of  looking  out  the  text  for 
his  intended  sermon,  when  a  portion  of  the 
cornice,  having  been  loosened  by  damp,  fell 
from  the  ceiling  over  the  pulpit,  and  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  the  material  struck 
Mr.  Ford  on  the  head.  Two  or  three  se- 
vere cuts  were  inflicted,  and  the  rev.  gent. 
had  to  be  assisted  down  from  the  pulpit. — 
Hampshire  Independent. 


Protestation  of  tub  Bishops  in 
Ireland  against  Popery  (1629.) — 
"  The  religion  of  Popists  is  superstitious  and 
idolatrous,  their  faith  and  doctrine  erroneous 
and  heretical,  their  church  (in  respect  of 
both)  apostaiical ;  to  give  them  therefore  a 
toleration  of  religion,  or  to  consent  that  they 
may  freely  exercise  their  religion,  and  pro- 
fess their  faith  and  doctrine,  is  a  grievous 
sin,  and  vhat  in  two  respects  :  Firet,  it  is 
to  make  ourselves  accessary,  not  only  to 
their  superstitious  idolatries,  heresies,  and  in 
a  word  to  all  the  abominations  of  popery, 
but  also  (which  is  a  consequent  of  the 
former^  to  the  perdition  of  the  seduced  people 
which  perish  in  the  deluge  of  the  Catholic 
apostacy.  Secondly,  to  grant  them  a  tol- 
eration in  respect  of  any  money  to  be  given, 
or  contribution  to  be  made  by  them,  is  to 
aet  religion  to  sale,  and  with  it  the  souls  of 
the  people,  whom  Christ  our  Saviour  hath 
redeemed  with  his  blood  ;  and  as  it  is  a 
matter  of  most  dangerous  consequence :  the 
consideration  where  of  we  leave  to  the  wise 
a)Kl  judicious,  beseeching  the  zealous  God 
of  Truth,  to  make  those  who  care  in  au- 
thority zealous  of  God's  glory,  and  the  ad- 
vancement of  true  religion,  zealous,  re- 
solute, and  courageous  against  all 
popery,  superstiiion,  and  idolatry."~-Hi8- 
IS 


The  Great  Fact. — I  will  frankly  own 
to  you,  I  never  had  much  faith  in  any  of 
these  proposals  or  proposers  ;  but  they  were 
a  change,  and  that  is  something.  But  I 
have  been  persuaded  of  late  that  there  is 
something  going  on  in  this  country  of  more 
efficacy  ;  a  remedial  power,  as  I  believe  and 
irresistable  ;  but  whether  remedial  or  not,  at 
any  rate  a  power  that  will  mar  all  or  cure 
all.  You  apprehend  me?  I  speak  of  the  arri- 
val of  more  than  300,000  strangers  in  this 
island.  How  will  you  feed  them  ?  How  will 
you  clothe  them  ?  How  will  you  house  them? 
They  have  given  up  butchers'  meat;  must 
they  give  up  bread  ?  And  as  for  raiment  and 
shelter,  the  rags  of  the  kingdom  are  exhaust- 
ed, and  your  sinks  and  cellars  already  swarm 
like  rabbit-warrens.  "  'Tis  an  awful  consi- 
deration," said  Egremont, musing.  '-Awiul," 
said  Gerard;  "'tis  the  most  solemn  thing 
since  the  deluge.  What  kingdom  can  stand 
against  it  ?  Why  go  to  your  history — you're 
a  scholar — and  see  thefallof  thegreatRoman 
empire — what  was  that?  Every  now  and  then 
there  came  two  or  three  hundred  tliousand 
strangers  out  of  the  forests,  and  crossed  the 
mountains  and  rivers.  They  come  to  us 
every  year,  and  in  greater  numbers.  What 
are  your  invasions  of  the  barbarous  nations, 
your  Goths  and  Visigoths,  your  Lombards  and 
Huns,  to  our  population  returns?" — Sibil. 


Letter  of  jVI  ary  Queen  of  Scots  on 
being  refused  the  services  of  a 
Confessor  before  her  Execution. — 
"  I  have  been  hard  pressed  to-day  for  my 
religion,  and  to  receive  the  consolation  of 
the  heretics.  You  will  learn  from  Bour- 
goin  (her  phyiiician)   that  I   have  at  least 
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made  a  faithful  profession  of  the  faith  in 
which  I  wish  to  die.  I  asked  for  you  to 
receive  my  confession  and  to  give  me  the 
eucharist,  which  has  been  cruelly  refused 
me,  as  well  as  the  choice  of  my  place  of 
burial  and  the  power  of  making  my  will 
freely,  or  of  writing  anything,  except  by 
their  hands  and  under  the  good  pleasure  of 
their  mistress.  Under  these  difficulties,  I 
confess  the  grievance  of  my  sins  generally, 
as  I  intended  to  do  to  you  in  particular,  en- 
treating you  in  the  name  of  God,  to  pray 
and  watch  this  night  with  me  for  the  satis- 
faction of  my  sins,  and  to  send  me  your  ab- 
solution and  pardon  for  all  the  offences  I 
have  committed  towards  you.  I  will  en- 
deavour to  see  you  in  their  presence,  as  they 
have  been  granted  this  permission  to  the 
master  of  m"y  household  (Melvil) ;  and  if  I 
am  allowed,  I  will  ask  your  blessings  on  my 
knees.  Advise  me  of  the  prayers  most  suit- 
able to  this  night  and  to-morrow,  for  the 
time  is  short,  and  I  have  not  leisure  to 
write.  But  I  will  recommend  you  like  the 
rest  (to  the  king  of  France),  and  especially 
3  our  beneficers  will  be  assured  to  you,  and  I 
will  recommend  you  to  the  king.  Advise 
me  by  writing  of  anything  that  you  deem 
conducive  to  salvation.  I  will  send  you  a 
last  little  token.'' 


•'  Great  effects  from  little  causes  spring." 

England's  Greatness  and  Exist- 
ence Traced  to  the  Bad  Memory  of 
A  Squirrel. — The  following  newspaper 
paragraph  contains  one  of  those  sim{)le, 
beautiful,  and  convincing  evidences  of  the 
profound  wisdom  of  the  Creator,  which 
naturalists  and  newspaper  editors  have  such 
a  faculty  for  finding  out:— "T^e  general 
truth  that  nothinq  is  created  ivithout  some  wise 
porpose  is  heaiuifuUy  illustrated  in  the  squirrel. 
It  is  a  singular  but  well-authenticated  cir- 
cumstance that  most  of  those  oaks  which 
are  called  spontaneous  are  planted  by  this 
animal,  in  which  way  he  has  performed  the 
most  essential  service  to  mankind  and  par- 
ticularly to  the  inhabitants  of  England.  It 
is  related  in  some  English  work  that  a 
gentleman  walking  one  day  in  the  woods 
belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  near 
Troy-house,  in  the  coanty  of  Monmouth, 
his  attention  was  diverted  by  a  squirrel 
which  sat  very  composedly  on  the  ground. 
He  stopped  to  obser<^e  his  motions;  in  a 
few  moments  the  squirrel  darted  to  the  top 
of  the  tree  beneath  which  he  had  been 
sitting.  In  an  instant  he  was  down  with  an 
acorn  in  his  mouth,  and  after  digging  a 
small  hole  he  stooped  down  and  deposited 
the  acorn ;  then  covering  it  he  darted  up  the 
tree  again.  In  a  moment  he  was  down 
again  with  another,  which  he  buried  in  the 
16 


same  manner.  This  he  continued  to  do  as 
long  as  the  observer  thought  proper  to  watch 
him.  This  industry  of  the  little  animal  is 
directed  to  the  puropssC  of  securing  him 
against  want  in  the  winter,  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  his  memory  is  not  sufficiently 
retentive  to  enable  him  to  remember  the 
spot  in  which  he  deposited  every  acorn. 
The  industrious  little  Jellow,  no  doubt,  loses 
a  few  every  year;  these  few  spring  up,  and 
are  destined  to  supply  the  place  of  the  parent 
tree.  Thus  is  Britain,  in  some  measure,  in- 
debted to  the  industry  and  bad  memory  of  a 
squirrel  for  her  pride,  her  glory,  and  her  very 
existence." 

Those  who  fail  to  see  in  the  above,  a 
striking  evidence  of  design,  will,  I  fear,  be 
considered  wilfully  blind.  The  simple  crea- 
tion of  the  squirrel,  with  its  peculiar  instincts 
and  habits,  was  not  sufficient  to  work  out 
the  destiny  of  England.  Had  the  squirrel 
been  made  perfect — England  would  never 
have  been !  Had  squirrels  been  created  with 
retentive  memories,  our  ships  would  never 
have  been  found  in  every  port  in  every  part 
of  the  world.  Yes,  to  the  bad  memory  of  a 
squirrel  do  we  owe  not  only  our  greatness 
but  our  very  existence.  For  if  there  had  been 
no  oalts  there  could  have  been  no  English; 
and  of  course  if  there  had  been  no  Englsh, 
there  could  not  have  been  any  English /srirfe  / 
This  would  have  been  the  greatest  misfor- 
tune of  all,  and  how  thankful  should  we  be 
that  we  are  preserved  from  it.  If  the  writer 
means  to  infer  that  the  "very  existence" 
of  Britain,  as  an  island,  was  dependant 
upon  the  squirrel  forgetting  his  acorn,  and 
pinching  his  belly — why,  all  I  can  say  is, 
that  I  cannot  see  the  connexion  to  that  ox- 
tent.— Ed.  of  L.  R. 


According  to  the  ideas  of  the  Homeric 
and  Hesiodic  ages,  it  would  seem  that  the 
world  was  a  hallow  globe,  divided  into 
two  equal  portions  by  the  flat  disk  of  the 
earth.  The  external  shell  of  this  globe  is 
called  by  the  poets  brazen  and  iron,  probably 
only  to  express  its  soilidity.  The  superior 
hemisphere  was  named  Heaven,  the  inferior 
one  Tartaros.  The  length  of  the  diameter 
of  the  hollow  sphere  is  given  thus  by  Hesiod. 
It  would  take,  he  says,  nine  days  for  an 
anvil  to  fall  from  heaven  to  earth ;  an  equal 
space  of  time  would  be  occupied  by  its  fall 
from  earth  to  the  bottom  of  Tartaros.  The 
luminaries  which  gave  light  to  gods  and 
men  shed  their  radiance  through  all  the 
interior  of  the  upper  hemisphere ;  while  that 
of  the  inferior  one  was  filled  with  eternal 
gloom  and  darkness,  and  its  still  air  un- 
moved by  any  wind.  The  earth  occupied 
the  centre  of  the  world,  in  the  form  of  a 
round  flat  disk,  or  rather  cylinder,  around 
which  the  river  ocean  flowed. 
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Ilaslam's  Letters  to  the  Clergy  of  all  Denominations.    Com- 
plete in  1  vol.  cloth  boards,  2s.  6d stitched    2  0 

To  be  had  also  in  24  Nos.  at  Id.  each. 
Ilaslam's  Letters  to  the  Bishop  of  Exeter.    In  1  -vol.,  cloth   . 

boards,  2s.  6d. stitched    2  0 

2\)  be  had  also  in  24  Nos.  at  Id.  each. 

History  and  Origin  oj  the  Marseillais  Hymn,  with  the  Music    0  1 

Lord  Byron  s  Vision  of  Jtidgment    0  3 

Southeys  Wat  Tyler,  a  Dramatic  Poem 0  2 

The  Devil.     Twelve  Lectures  on  the  No7i-existence  of 1  0 

Trial  of  H.  Hetherington,  for  Blasphemy 0  6 

Cheap)  Salvation.    By  H.  Hetherington ,.     0  3 

Life  and  Character  of  H.  Hetherington 0  2 

Bronterre's  Life  of  Robespierre,  vol.  1 ,  cloth  boards 6  0 

To  be  had  in  Parts  at  Is.,  or  in  Nos.  at  Zd.  each. 

Holyoake's  Grammar  and  Hand-Booh,  bds ,     2  6 

■ Grammar  1  6 

Hand-Booh  of  Grammar 1  0 

Matliematics  no  Mystery,  bds 2  6 

Logic  of  Facts,  bds 1  6 

Public  Speaking'and  Debate,  boards 1  6 

. Do.               Do,        in  a  icrapper  1  0 

Life  of  Carlile 0  6 

On  Literary  Institutions 0  2 

James  Watson,  9,  Queen's  Head  Passage,  Paternoster  Row, 
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